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OMAR KHAYYAM. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANOH. 





READING in Omar till the thoughts that burned 
Upon his pages seemed to be inurned 

Withio me in a silent fire, my pen 
By instinct to bis flowing meter turned. 


Vine-crowned free-thinker of thy Persian clime— 
Brave bard, whose daring thought and mystic 
rhyme 
Through English filter trickles down to us 
Out of the lost springs of an olden time— 


Baffled by life’s enigmas, like the crowd 

Who strove before and since to see the cloud 
Lift from the mouvtain pinnacles of faith— 

We honor still the doubts thou hast avowed ; 


And fain would round the half-truth of thy 
dream ; ; 
And fain let in, if s0 we might, a beam 
Of purer light through windows of the soul, 
Dividing things that are from things that seem. 


True, true, brave poet, in thy cloud involved, 
The riddle of the world stood all unsolved ; 
Ani we who boast our broader views still 
grope 
Too oft like thee, though centuries have re- 
volved. 


Yet thiswe know. Thy symbol of the jar 

Suits not our Western manhood, left to mar 
Or make, in part, the clay ’tis molded of ; 

And the soul’s freedom is its fateful star. 


Not like thy ball thrown from the player’s hand, 
Incrt and passive on a yielding strand ; 

Or, if a ball, the rock whence it rebounds 
Proves that the ball some hcense may command. 


But though thy mind, which measured Jove and 
Mars, 
Lay fettered from the Unseen by bolus and bars 
Of circumstance, one truth thy spirit saw — 
‘The mystery spanning life and earth and stars, 


Dervish and threatening dogma were thy foes. 
The question though unanswered still arose, 
And through tue revel and the wine-cups still 
The honest thought: ‘*Who knows, but One— 
who knows?” 


And as I read again each fervent line 
That smiles through sighs, and drips with fra- 
grant wine— 
And Vedder’s thoughtful Muse has graced the 
verse 
With added jewels from the Artist’s mine— 


I read a larger meaning in the sage— 
A modern comment on a far-off age ; 
And take the truth, and leave the error out 
That casts its light stain un the Asian page. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





FRIENDLY DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY CHARLES MAOKAY, LL.D. 





Sregn disappointment! you’re my friend, 
Although you're hard to bear! 

I asked for Joy, and in its stead 
You’ve brought me near Despair. 

I sought for pearls of priceless worth, 
And, from your cruel store, 

You've given me granite from the rock 
And pebbles from the shore. 


But, heavy as your touch has been, 
I’ve learned to bear its weight, 

And, drawing good from seeming ill, 
I’ve struggled with my fate. 

And when the agony had pass’d, 
Beheld, with glad surprise, 

That Pain, and Sorrow, and Distress, 
Were angels in disguise. 





I’ve learned that granite from the rock, 
And pebbles from the tide, 

May be employed for useful ends, 
When pearls have been denied. 

So, Disappointments! Do your worst! 
And, scorning to complain, 

I'll stand unconquered and confess 
You've not been sent in vain! 

Fren DELL, DorRKING, ENGLAND. 
RG EEE 


A PAIR OF BROWN EYES. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








Wuart is the hope with which you are shining, 
Gilad brown eyes in love with the light— 
Shining as stars shine out of the night, 

Kindled with glory for our divining? 


What of worship are you enshrining— 
Visions of what unknown delight? 

What is the hope with which you are shining, 
Glad brown eyes in love with the light? 


Youth and hope in your look combining ! 
Ah! be glad of them, Eyes, to-night—- 
Glad, in youth-time, of youth’s delight ! 
Let us wonder, weary with piping, 
What is the hope with which you are shining? 
Boston, Mass. 


ANTAGONISTIC CONVICTIONS. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 








Ix the Sunday-school lesson for the clos- 
ing week in January there is suggested a 
question which will require more time and 
thought than is usually granted before the 
classes; and indeed, the reach of it is much 
wider than the trials of children are apt to 
go. The particulars of tie st: ry are these. 
Ou his way from Miletus to Jerusalem, the 
apostle Paul went ashore for a relief while 
the ship was unlading in port. There he 
found a body of Christian believers, and 
with them he passed seven days of much re- 
freshment and peace. But there were in 
the town some persons claiming inspiration 
from Heaven. -They were thrown into pos- 
itive consternation whea they learned what 
Paul’s errand was and what was his desti- 
nation. Enemies’ are worse than waves 
sometimes; and they knew there were 
stormy men in inland Jerusalem. These tim- 
id Christians deliberately tried to dissuade 
the apostle from going up into the city. 
They even quoted the Holy Ghost against 
his project. The language of Luke is sin- 
gular in its implication. He writes, these 
men *‘ said to Paul, through the Spirit, that 
he should not go up to Jerusalem.” 

Now most of us have been for long years 
of study quite aware how fearless the Script- 
ures are as to raising difficulties for ribald 
readers to cavil at; but our vexation is not 
exactly that of critical bewilderment. 
Does the evangelist, who is recording the 
facts here, mean to suggest that true in- 
spirations, when given to different individ- 
uals, may actually conflict with each other? 
Did the Holy Ghost once tell Paul to start 
for the capital city of Judea, and there be 
arrested for Christ’s’ sake, and then tell 
those people in Tyre a different command ? 
Should we have to admit that God contra- 
dicts himself, or that he keeps a reserve 
toward one, and communicates to another 
what will in the end reverse his plan of 
obedience and change bis whole life? 

It is easy to see that this theme of thinking 
passes rapidly away into the range of deep 
problems of faith. It so happens, more- 
over, that the same conflict is thrust upon 
the apostle again very coon after he reaches 
Cwesarea. There a Jerusalem prophet pre- 
sents himself, and with a great show of dra- 
matic action binds up his hands and feet 
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with Paul’s girdle, and then declares, in 
tones most solemn and weighty, that thus 
shall the Jews deal with this man whose 
girdle he is knotting. And there once 
more Luke records that the ancient formula 
was used: ‘‘Thus saith the Holy Ghost.” 
So the contention grew most sad and affec- 
tionate; for they all struck in now with 
clamorous pleading, beseeching Paul not 
to goon. Even Luke joined in this en- 
treaty, and the apostle seemed almost on 
the verge of distraction. 

We must work toward an elucidation of 
the difficulty. We begin with the reflection 
which arises first in our minds. What the 
Holy Ghost says is sometimes very differ- 
ent from what excited men infer from 
what he says. Examine carefully each one 
of these warnings given by those, whom 
we are willing to consider, for the time, in- 
spired men. That somewhat obscure phrase- 
ology, used in the first instance, ought 
to be interpreted in the full light of that 
employed in the second. It is probable 
that the Holy Ghost said to all of them 
that bonds and imprisonment were waiting 
for Paul. He would be arrested the moment 
he entered a city-gate. That was true; it 
had been said to Paul himself; he knew 
precisely what the Lord wanted of him. 
Still, men are not forced to believe that the 
Spirit told Paul to go to Jerusalem, and en- 
dure all these perils, and then commis- 
sioned some unnamed disciples in Tyre to 
stop and confuse him on the way, by telling 
him that his marching-orders were re- 
voked—and he had not been informed of 
this personally. We insist that readers 
may search in vain, and they shall not find 
any revelation whatsoever from Heaven to 
say, that, on this account, the obedient and 
trustful servant of God was to refuse to go 
forward to his trial. Every suggestion on 
this head was a mere human inference. 

It is enough to state, for the sake of 
authority, that a vast array of commenta- 
tors, from Alford to Dick, Abbott, Alex- 
ander, and Meyer, have given this same 
general explanation. As we notice the two 
points of contact at which these conclusions 
touch our personal needs, the profitableness 
of the discussion will appear. Our trouble 
is with the Bible and with ourselves. 

For one thing, the verses of the Script- 
ures are sometimes treated as these excel- 
lent but mistaken disciples treated those 
inspired communications which they re- 
ceived. What God says is clear enough, 
and of course it is authoritative upon our 
minds, even though it leads to self-sacrifice 
and deep personal humiliation; but men’s 
inferences are not in all cases equally help- 
ful, because they are not certainly author- 
ized. Weare doing a difficult duty, it may 
be; along comes an evangelist from Jeru- 
salem, binds around his limbs a girdle of 
sensationalism, makes an impression on 
our friends, and they begin to distract us 
with outcry. We must discriminate be- 
tween what God says, and what a man in- 
fers from what God says. For it does not 
at all follow that Paul must turn back, 
even if Agabus does seem to think so. 

Now, next to the confusions we think 
we meet in revelation, come, others, and 
more embarrassing ones, we have to meet in 
our lives. Most of us can recall days and 
years when we stood in a strait betwixt two 
conflicting courses of conduct. It was cer- 
tainly impossible for us to be settled; for, 
in our own minds, no shadow of doubt was 
left as to what we ought to do; only there 
was invincible antagonism between our 
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would do great harm to what we ought to 
do also. These crises occur in our business, 
in our families, in our political parties. 
Now what are our helps toward a decision? 

Begin with this consideration: do not be 
afraid of double responsibilities; do 
something; God will take care of the rest. 
Manhood grows by this. Divine Provi- 
dence has so ordered it that stability shall 
be secured by the judicious opposition of 
double forces; that is, steadiness is the re- 
sultant of antagonizing strengths. That 
dim spot we see yonder in the skies above 
the Adirondacks—so ¢mall, so far away— 
as the hunterinforms us, is an eagle. With 
the skill of instinct he has adjusted his 
weight against the rush of the wind; and 
he is standing so unutterably still upon the 
air because he is held in the two giant 
hands of gravitation and the gale. Hither 
one lacking, he would be dashed to pieces, 
falling headlong through the sky. So 
here, he is the most consistent Curistian in 
life, he is the steadiest of men on earth, 
who is held so between two mighty con- 
victions. 

And then remember that God never sends 
one inspiration to chase up or correct an- 
other. Ask light from him, and trust the 
light he sends for your present use, and fol- 
low it; never take other men’s consciences 
in the place of yourown. For no child of 
the Highest shall ever find that he has been 
forsaken or left to grope among the shad- 
ows when he was seeking to know his 
duty, and was honestly willing to do it if 
he knew. 

New York Orry,. 
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HUNGARIAN PAINTINGS. 
MUNKACZY AND HIS “CRUCIFIXION.” 





BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


‘THERE are some excellent pictures in Bu- 
dapest, though they are nearly all by Hun- 
garian masters. Hungary has been 80 
much a picture itself, of revolution and 
blood and supreme patriotic consecration, 
that there has been ncither taste nor money 
to borrow works of art from other lands. 
The artistic passion, however, has pos- 
sessed many a Hungarian brain during 
the last century, and the Museum of Buda- 
pest gives evidence that even poor Hun- 
gary has had inspiration enough to perpet- 
uate on canvas not alone the heroic crises 
of her own history and its creators, but has 
taken note of themes which other peoples 
have furnished. But always the Hungari- 
an predominates. Let your Magyar study 
in Rome and live in Paris, you, neverthe- 
less, always see that, in every dash of his 
brush, he is the same man-still. His na- 
tional heroes seem ever fighting in the 
clouds above him. He loves the historical 
and the real. Not many Genre-Bilder are 
to be found in the gallery, but mostly por- 
traits of men of the most vital action and 
scenes of far-off effect in history. 

Take that charming painting of the fu- 
neral of Deak. That man has been the new 
father of his country, so far as building it 
up as an Austrian province is concerned. 
When Prussia drove Austria out of Ger- 
many (not yoo twenty years ago), and the 
latter had all it could do to keep alive as 
a people, Deak enabled Austria to lift 
Hungary up into a kingdom and give 
it a constitution and a_ representative 
body. This Hungarian rope saved the 
drowning Hapsburg. As Hungarian sol- 
diers rescued Maria Theresa from utter de- 
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feat, and her land from annihilation, by 
Frederick the Great, so, after Kéniggritz, 
was Franz Josef saved by the offer of more 
independence to Hungary, and by inviting 
Hungarians to aid him in directing the 
affairs of the empire. Deak, a thorough 
Hungarian, represents this entire move- 
ment. Not surprising is it, therefore, that 
in the Budapest Museum they have a whole 
room devoted to all the,little souvenirs of 
the great and original Hungarian states- 
man, such as his writing-table, his chair, 
and all the thousand little things that a busy 
man would gather around him to render his 
burdens lighter and to make the colossal 
work slide from his hands the more easily. 
Piloty’s picture of the leave-taking of the 
funeral of Deak by the beautiful Empress 
is by far the best picture in the gallery. A 
world of significance is thrown into her 
face, as she stands, robed in deepest black, 
and looks down upon the cold clay of the 
man who was invited by her husband—the 
brightest thought of all his life—to come 
into his ceuncil, and stand at its-head, and 
help him make Austria over again by giv- 
ing to prostrate Hungary the right of free 
speech and an open vote. Then, when the 
Hungarian wore himself out at this great 
task, and lay down to die, whose duty was 
the prompter or more gracefully performed 
than the Empress Elizabeth’s to go to his 
bier and linger long beside it, and so testify 
that even beneath the folds of the purple 
there may be a thrill of the woman’s deep 
gratitude? 

Munkaczy is now the greatest of all the 
Magyar painters. He is as thoroughly true 
to his people and their history as any man 
who ever locked down into the yellow Dan- 
ube, and caught the pure breath from its 
lofty bluffs. He has never chosen national 
themes; but his genius has really never left 
Hungary for foreign treatments. 
the same realism, the same tragic move- 
ment, in all his figures that we find on the 
burning pages of Hungary's history. He 
has seen in the Passion of our Lord, and in 
the events which led straightway to the 
Cross, such a wild and savage play of the 
demoaiacal forces that he believed he could 
put them on canvas. And in doing so he 
seems to have had in mind something of 
the mad violence which, in more than one 
crisis, has tried to crucify his own Hun- 
garia. 

It required some time to get over the illu- 
sion of those strong and penetrating pic- 
tures of Hungarian artists which hang on 
the walls of the gallery. The impression 
one carries away is wonderfully exciting 
and thrilling. I returned to the better ones 
several times, and always with a new im- 
pulse. You want to leave, and yet you are 
fettered. Greater pictures there are, by 
the many score, in the Belvidere, the Lich- 
tenstein, and other collections in Vienna, 
but none can transfix you, though the steel 
be more rudely hammered, like those few 
in Budapest, whose colors have come from 
the blood of the people. The warder told 
me it was long past time for closing, and so 
I left. From there 1 went through a worse 
ordeal, from no sense of joy, but rather of 
duty. Munkaczy’s ‘‘Crucifixion” was on 
exhibition in the new Art Gallery, and was 
soon to be packed up, to wander away 
from its real fatherland. To get over an 
impression that is a little too strong for 
you, there is nothing better than a stiff 
walk, straight on, mile after mile. Nota 
little wearied, I reached the stairway of the 
bright-looking gallery, and soon found my- 
self entering the canopied room. It was 
plentifully provided with seats, and the 
light from above the canopy threw itself 
with full force on the great canvas, while 
the spectator’s eyes were shielded from the 
glare. This arrangement is not favorable 
to some colorings and scenes, but for this 
one nothing could have served so well. 

The first view you take of Munkaczy’s 
** Crucifixion of Christ ” is bewildering and 
almost repelling. You have a feeling that 
you are there yourself, looking cpon living 
men and a dying victim, and must either 
leave altogether, or take a step and deal a 
blow in defense of simple justice. This 
artist’s hand, which has a skill of a new 
sort in this field, has brought into form and 
the play of color a group of forces which 
beat about the Cross like a very tempest. 
There is a marvelous variety in the figures 
—young, middle-aged, very old; patrician 
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and plebeian ; friend and foe; wise and igno- 
rant. But you no sooner get to looking at 
one, than you become absorbed, and forget 
the rest, as if you were not looking at a group 
and atragedy, but only at the Madonna 
of a Raphael. The exact moment of the 
scene is just after our Lord has died, and 
the people have taken a long breath, and 
the most are leaving. Every one has heard 
the last words of the crucified, and his eyes 
have lost all tenderness in the cold and iron 
hardness of death. One is not iuclined to 
use a glass, so near and living is everything 
before you. Yet, I did use one to look the 
better into those eyes. I was sorry enough 
for it; for there was only the white to be 
seen, and that filmy and yellowish hue 
that tells of the ended tragedy. It was the 
eye of death itself. Nothing more mortal 
was ever seen after the loosing of the silver 
cord. I almost dropped the glass, and 
could use it no more for that one figure. 
The precise point of culmination of the 
popular passion having passed by, youd) 
not see a vindictiveness, an overflowing 
anger, an uncontrollable malice toward oir 
Lord. The picture presupposes all this ‘o 
have taken place. It was all there an hour 
ago, in terrible bounty, but the mover ent 
is more advanced. Passion has had its way, 
and a secondary feeling has come on, in 
which there is less haste aud more reflec- 
tion. If one would give another name to 
this painting, Le might call it ‘‘ The After- 
Thoughts of the Crucifixion.” Everybody 
does seem to have a second thinking, 
whether he will or not. Each one who 
stood at the Cross, or far from it, was there 
from a motive. He went with the tide, or he 
was a friend, and hoped for some favorable 
outcome of the maddened populace. Now 
these people have seen and done their part, 
and the drift of the murderers is back to 
the streets of the city, each ready to explain 
for his part. 

All the more notable figures represent 
classes. Here, close in the foreground, are 
two venerable priests. Each is gray and 
tremulous, but full of the fire of the hour. 
They talk together, as they move away 
from the Cross. Clearly, they do not think 
alike. One has his doubts about the en- 
tire deed. The other turns toward him 
with a smile, and a vehemence which seems 
to say: ‘* But, don’t you see, we could not 
do differently? Think of it, brother, how 
the people were going after him! Every- 
body would soon have become a Nazarene, 
too.” The other is not convinced. He 
looks down upon the pathway, with great 
knitted and lumpy brows of aged white, 
and walks with some uncertainty of gait, 
and seems to say: ‘‘I am sorry for the 
whole affair. You may be satisfied; but he 
never did anything worthy of death. Let 
me say, brother, that I am terribly afraid 
this business is not over yet.” The former 
appears to reply: ‘‘ But he is dead, and 
that is the end.” ‘‘ But death is not the 
end of things,” the aged brother seems to 
say in reply. So, on they trudge, away 
from the place called Golgotha. In the 
background, but with head far above the 
throng, rides an officer of the Roman army. 
He has the Roman nose, and the heavy hel- 
met is well-set upon his head. He is 
beyond middle years, and has followed the 
eagles on many a hard campaign from the 
African sands to the very Ultima Thule of 
old Scandinavia. He isin charge, to-day, of 
the military part of the execution. His 
heart has not been inthe death, and one can 
easily conjecture that he has only been 
playing the part of necessity. His orders 
were to see that the soldiers obeyed orders, 
and to be sure that guards were left in 
charge when the guest had left the Cruci- 
fied. 

The most notable figure in the entire 
group is the man who bears the ladder. 
He is young, tall, with immensely broad 
chest—just such a character as Munkaczy, 
no doubt, found the original of in some 
Paris butcher shop, and here immortalized 
into the man who nailed the victim "to the 
Cross. His back is turned toward the 
Cross, and he is moving away with the 
throng, the deadly deed having been 
thoroughly done. I never saw a face of 
harder flint. He has a smile, not of ig- 
norant glee, but of proud satisfaction that 
there had been no scene that day without 
him. He carries on his right shoulder the 
ladder, not thoroughly poised, but one end 





outweighing the other, and leaning toward 
the ground. The two poles of which it is 
made, and every rung, are slightly crooked, 
showing that it is natural, and not sawn 
wood, and, therefore, all the stronger. It 
is just such a ladder as primitive people 
still use, the world over. In his left hand 
he carries the long and narrow ax which 
has driven the nails. It has the Roman 
shape, and is exactly of the fashion that 
can be found in museums that now bring 
to light the Roman iron implements of 
twenty centuries ago. Won't this young 
giant, who trudges away with the sated 
throng, have a bit of heroic story to tell 
his children when he gets into the eighties? 
As he adjusted the limbs, he made sure his 
work by steady blows. Nobody can say 
that his nails did not hold well. 

There are friends of Jesus in the picture, 
though not prominent; for it was yet too 
soon for them to be in the foreground. 
Since the chief work was done, each thief 
and the central figure being dead, there is 
nothing more to do but to place the guard. 
That is now done. They are somewhat in 
the distance, and their Roman spears shine 
in the lessening light of the day. Ore 
guardsman is near by, but his heart is not 
in sympathy with the crime! He seems to 
say: ‘*This is a wretched business. 1 am 
here to obey orders, and nothing more. I 
would save him if I could.” ‘But it is too 
late. Mary, the mother, has watched in the 
distance; but was powerless. Since the 
crowd has done its deed, and is fully satis- 
fied, and can see that he is dead, she moves 


toward the Cross. Nobody stops her. She 
moves again, and still further, and, 
not being detained, at last reaches the 


very Cross, and gets before it, and 
falls down in loving agony, and throws 
her head into her hands, and rests them 
and it upon his feet, and seems to quiver 
from head to foot with grief, but with joy 
that she can touch him and pour out her 
tears upon his lifeless body. The near 
guardsman sees her, aid says nothing to 
her; and it is what he sees that melts him. 
She is the first to reach him. It is the 
mother’s one privilege. 

John, the beloved and loving, has come 
along with equal step with her, and sup- 
ported her as fully as he dare. He now 
sees lier resting her head upon the feet of 
Jesus, and pressing it against them in the 
bitterness of her absorbing grief, and stands 
off, mute and calm. He sheds no tears. 
He simply stands, and looks downward,and 
thinks. He can weep later, when more 
familiar with the sorrow; but he must now 
help Mary, and be a little firm for her sake. 
So, while he cannot shed a tear, he would not 
if he could. He waits long, until Mary has 
found relief in long weeping. 

The Cross and all its accompanying fig- 
ures are at your right hand, as you look ut 
the painting, while the great throng, whose 
general movement is away from the scene 
of death, constitute the center and left 
hand parts of the scene. The treatment is 
so novel and fresh that you are immediately 
drawn to it, as toa landscape of natural 
grandeur, of which you had never heard be- 
fore. 1 suppose these were the last days of 
the exhibition of the ‘‘ Crucifixion” of Mun- 
kaczy, to judge from the throngs of people 
coming anc going all thetime. There was, 
however, in the one hall devoted to it, no 
whispering, nor were there noises of any 
kind. People came and stood, or sat, and 
lingered long, and went away in silence 
and sorrow. It was not a conquering 
sense that the creator was a Hungarian. 
It was the creation itself which overcame. 

On returning to the hotel Hungaria, 
where I was stopping, I was informed that 
Munkaczy himself was in Budapest, and that 
he was to be a guest that evening in the 
same hotel. During the evening, my card, 
with the simple announcement that I was 
‘‘an American,” gave me a hearty welcome 
and a most agreeable interview. On my 
leaving, he handed me his card, with these 
words: *‘ The world of artists love America. 
We would like to see all America coming 
over to Europe!” Munkaczy, no doubt, 
had some reference to the American pat- 
ronage of the best recent creations of art in 
the Old World. Where one good picture 
or statue, by living artists, stays in Europe, 
not less than four go to the United States. 
And none know this better than the painters 
in Paris and the sculptorsin Florence and 





Rome. But Munkaczy may have had another 
thought—the warm side which the United 
States have always had toward Hungary. 
The mere fact that a man is an American 
citizen opens the deepest Hungarian foun- 
tains. Every Magyar remembers how, 
thirty years ago, his own Kossuth was re- 
ceived by the people of the United States 
as a true patriot, and that money flew 
freely from American coffers to help Hun- 
gary toward the sunlight. 

In person, Munkaczy has every appear- 
ance of great vigor of body. He is tall, 
erect, and firmly knit of old Magyar fiber. 
He seems to be about forty-five, with genial 
and broad face, which is as playful as his 
own native Danube, and with head already 
turning from raven black to a shaded gray. 
His hair is ten or fifteen years older than 
his face. He wears a full beard, which is 
yet fully black, and therefore in smart con- 
trast with his gray face. His hair stands 
straight up, or even backward, and knows 
nothing of a part. His features are mobile, 
and respond to what he says himself, or an- 
other may say to him, as quickly as 
thought. His eyes are the charm of his 
whole person. They are intensely black 
and quick. There is something in them 
which reminds one in a moment of Sheri- 
dan’s dancing eyes. There is in thema 
magnetism, and a sympathy withal, by 
which you have some light into the genius 
ofthe man. The flame of hot Hungary is 
inthem. His thoughts, evidently, come to 
him as Addison Alexander said of the best 
sermons, “‘as inspirations.” Yet Munkaczy 
is a very slow worker. He could execute 
with great rapidity, for he has both nerve 
und vigor; but he resists. So he only paints 
one picture in several years. He never 
hurries, but studies the conditions, and, if 
the truth were told, takes long breathing 
spells. He greatly appreciates the recogni- 
tion which has been awarded, in America, 
his “Christ before Pilate.” He has ahappy 
home. His wifeisan accomplished lady, Pa- 
risienne, who is in fullest sympathy with his 
art and his career. No gladder heart beat 
in Budapest that day than hers, when the 
throngs from far and near, of her husband’s 
fellow Hungarians, went to take a parting 
look at the best work of his life. 

BupapPest, HuNGARY. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CLARKSON N. POTTER. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS. 





[The following personal recollections were, by 
request, prepared by Mr. !helps for private use ; 
but their general interest has seemed to call for 
their publication, and, we, therefore, take pleas- 
ure in presenting them, unaltered, to our readers. 
It will be remembered that the Hon. Clarkson 
N. Potter, who was born in 1825, and whose death 
occurred in 1882, was a member of the Potter 
family that has long been distinguished for 
Bishops and college presidents. He was a son 
of Bishop Alonzo Potter, a nephew of Bishop 
Horatio Potter, and a brother of Assistant 
Bishop Henry C. Potter. His grandfather and 
father were president and vice president respect- 
ively, of Union College. Later his brother, 
Eliphalet Nott Potter, was its president, and he 
himself was a tutor there. Mr. Clarkson Potter, 
who wasof the Jeffersonian school of Democrats, 
served four terms in Congress, making an ex- 
cellent record, and was a successful practitioner 
in the United States and New York Supreme 
Courts. Atthe time of his death he was presi- 
dent of the National Bar Association,—Eprtors 
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Ir is a difficult task; but any one would 
cheerfully undertake it, for the chance to 
register himself as a friend of Clarkson N. 
Potter. 

I would not undertake to write what he 
was; no one could. Fortunately, I am 
asked only to tell how he appeared to me. 
But when I recall the many phases in which 
his personality revealed itself, it seems as 
if all of them massed failed to give any 
idea even of his outward seeming. Let me 
speak of him as all found him, an accom- 
plished gentleman, athorough scholar, an 
eloquent orator, a wise statesman, a sincere 
Christian. What picture does this give 
of the man? Even in life, so varied, so 
changeful, so mysterious was the man, in 
hisessence and attributes, that we all felt 
that while he was ready to tell us all, we 
knew nothing—nothing at least of his 
personality, of his self, of the central sun 
which kindled and centered all these activi- 





ties. As I make the effort after his death, 
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I seem to hear the cheery voice of Socrates, 
who lightly passes Crito’s question, as to 
what shall be done with him after the hem- 
lock. ‘Me? What you please, if only you 
can catch me.” 

I shall not, in this case, attempt to catch 
anything of Mr. Potter; I shall record only 
a few impressions he made on me. I think 
the first, which struck all who came near 
him, was that he was the gentleman—above 
all and everywhere—the gentleman, in 
heart as well asin manner. And this im- 
pression was so strong that it was impossi- 
ble to conceive of a temptation that would 
induce him to transgress the canons of this 
high estate. 

And the next impression was a doubt if 
any one could compass, or ever had com- 
passed, the capacities of theman. Nordid 
his friends feel that this ignorance was 
from any effort at concealment on his part. 
He was frankness itself—the charming 
frankness of the brave, true man, who had 
nothing to conceal and no fear of miscon- 
ception. And this frankness included fcel- 
ing as well as thought, so that he 
never concealed his likes or dislikes. Yet, 
despite it all, his most intimate friends felt 
that there was much in him that they did 
not know; and this was accompanied by a 
suspicion that he did not know himself. 
Our opinion of his capacities was such that 
it became an assumption on our part that 
no call could be made upon them to which 
they would not respond. This belief was 
born and grew as we watched the wonder- 
ful versatility the man had already displayed. 
Connected with this impression of his 
versatile and undefined capacity was the im- 
pression that he always gave me of surprise— 
a surprise which Addison’s definition made 
the source of wit—that there should be 
flashed a personal connection and resemL- 
lance between qualitics most dissimilar. 


He was the warmest and truest of friends. 
At times he would show this by a welcome 
in voice, expression and caress, that was 
strangely charming. At other times he 
might meet you with only a cold and stately 
courtesy. Yet you never doubted that his 
heart wasthe same; and, if the need of 
sympathy and aid was pressing enough, 
you never hesitated to wake him to his cor- 
dial self, and never failed to receive most 
ample proof of unalterable frieaodship. 

Again, he was by nature, conviction, and 
practice, a Democrat, holding in dearest 
faith the rights of allmen. And this every 
poor man in his Congressional District 
knew, and, for it, through all these long 
years, loved him as father, brother, and 
friend. And yet, no man ever obtained and 
held a position by popular vote, who, to 
outward appearances, was more remote 
from such universal sympatby. Lofty of car- 
riage, stately in address, punctilious, for- 
mal, he was the very model of an aristocrat. 

Or, as another example of that contrast 
which made him a perpetual surprise, his 
appearance and manner suggested a man of 
dilletante tastes, wholly given to the elegant 
trifles of life. He recalled to me the Roman 
patrician who lounged into the amphitheater 
to pat with lily fingers the brawn of the 
gladiator. Yet he was one of the most 
earnest of men, and the rash man who 
sought to prove him in intellectual strife 
soon tound that he had the sinewy strength 
of Sparticus. Any lawyer of twenty vears’ 
standing will recall the amusing scenes in 
court where @ rash witness, misjudging the 
parts of Mr. Potter, was tempted into a for- 
ward familiarity which was, after a few 
moments’ patience, checked with a flash of 
wit that convulsed the court-room and ef- 
fectually disciplined the victim. 

These were the impressions I formed of 
the man ten years ago, when I first met him 
as a fellow member of Congress. Subse- 
quent intimacy only confirmed them. 

In Washington all recognized him/as a 
model representative of the people. Noth- 
ing escaped his attention, and no cause 
failed of his support because it was unpop- 
ular. His thoroughness of preparation on 
all subjects was remarkable. Often, on a 
moment’s warning, he would break away 
from a conversation in the lobby, rush to 
the open circle at the Speaker’s desk, boldly, 
forcefully discuss the measure, and then dis_ 
appear as suddenly as he had entered the 
scene. 

He more rarely gave a set speech from his 
desk, preferring to help the formation of 





opinion by his contribution to the living 
tide of debate. Yet, I can recall no speech 
during my short connection with the House, 
that had more influence, and received at 
the time and afterward more attention than 
a most learned and earnest argument which 
he made against the. admission of New 
Mexico as a state. 

One scene inthe House, where Mr. Potter 
was an actor, must not be omitted. Unless 
statesmanship ina Republic is to receive 
an unwonted baptism of courage, it is not 
likely soon to be repeated. The incident 
exhibited in cleares: light the two great 
qualities of his intellectual process—un- 
daunted courage, and a most loyal submis- 
sion to the extremest tyranny of logic. I 
refer, of course, to the courage with which, 
when he found that his theory of the re- 
lation of the state to the Federal Govern- 
ment was leading to the conclusion, logic- 
ally, that a state had aright to secede, he 
never sought to evade or qualify it, but 
quietly, firmly, without bravado, and yet in 
the full consciousness of its terrible sig- 
nificance to his political future, accepted 
and stated the conclusion. The picture of 
the House on that occasion I shall never 
forget; nor the moment of suspense when 
three hundred trained politicians, knowing 
the chasm to which the bold rider fearlessly 
spurred, waitedfor the end. The plunge 
was made, andinthe stir which marked 
the relief of a crowd who have seen the 
worst, an adjournment followed. It was an 
afternoon session; and as the members 
scattered to their lodgings, they spread 
everywhere, with bated breath, the hardi- 
hood of the orator. Iremember that Mr. 
Speaker Blaine joined Mr. Potter, who 
seemed so unmoved that it was difficult to 
believe that he recognized the significance 
of his act. ‘‘ Do you kuow that speech may 
cost you the Presidency, Potter?” said he. 
‘“‘T should not be surprised,” he replied, 
with one of his bright smiles. ‘ But it is 
the theory of the Constitution. Ibelieve 
it, and wouldn’t shirk declaring it.” 

In the Winter of ‘‘74 and 5” all eyes were 
turned to Louisiana, where the best of its 
citizens, irrespective of party, goaded by 
injuries at the hands of adventurers, who 
were masquerading as Republicans, and as 
such held and used the Government as an 
enginery for fraud and oppression, were 
driven to revolt. The country demanded 
action on the part of Congress, to extinguish 
what threatened to be another civil war. 
Congress recognized the call, and a reso- 
lution wes passed appointing a committee 
of investigation. I doubt if the country 
ever watched with greater interest the pro- 
ceedings of any committee that went out 
to investigate under the commission of the 
national legislature. Mr. Blaine, recog- 
nizing the interest and importance of the 
occasion, had named as the committee, 
men who, except that the Speaker’s parti- 
ality had included the writer in the number, 
were singularly fortunate in representing 
the best judgment and patriotism of the 
House. They were men, too, who, toa 
peculiar degree, carried the confidence of 
their countrymen. The American people 
felt that when this most difficult and per- 
plexing case was brought to trial before 
men like Frye, of Maine, Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, Wheeler and Potter, of New 
York, Marshall, of Illinois, and Foster, of 
Ohio, the truth would be discovered and 
brought to the top of the well. 

The investigation was given to a sub- 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Potter, 
Foster and myself, who preceded the rest of 
the committee, and began in New Orleans 
a series of investigations, day and night, 
which revealed a condition of affairs that 
startled the conscience of the country, and 
produced that change in public sentiment to 
which the South owes its deliverances, and 
our country its universal peace. 

Ido not propose to recall the familiar 
story, the excitement in the city, the 
crowds which no room could contain, who 
seemed unwilling to lose one word of the 
examination, the legislature of the state 
convening during our session, and purged 
by United States troops, and the final com- 
promise accepted by all parties in Louisi- 
ana, and which a partial House, by a 
unanimous resolution, delegated the com- 
mittee to make. I refer to it now as only 
the scene where the necessities of this try- 
ing ordeal threw me much with Mr. Potter, 





enabled me to gain new insight into his 
character, and, I hope, to secure some re- 
turn of that affection which I then conceived 
for him. You will remember that, in this 
sub-committee, he was the only Democrat; 
that with his Democratic preconceptions of 
all these wrongs, he would naturally be 
prompted to fiercest scorn and boldest 
denunciation. Success of party, patriotic 
conscience, personal interest—all united in 
urging him to rapid action. Yet, having 
conceived and professed a warm friendship 
for Mr. Foster and myself, he never failed 
in any consultation to state clearly and 
plainly to us the effect upon popular opin- 
ion and our position in our respective 
states and party of each contemplated ac- 
tion, and to urge deliberation and care. 
He would invariably, like a judge, state the 
tacts as he saw them, the decision he 
thought right, and then, with the greatest 
care say, for example: ‘‘ This is the view I 
take. I think it right. Fortunately for me 
it is that which the Democratic Party 
wishes and would bring me applause. But, 
in Ohio, it would be misunderstood. The 
sentiment of that state, even among its best 
men, has been different; and for you to 
follow me, Foster, would be doing some- 
thing unnecessary in any view; courageous 
and lofty enough, I admit, to win praise 
from the few, but certain to destroy your 
usefulness with the many. If I were 
you, I wouldn’t do it.” Then, perhaps, 
on the same or another occasion: ‘‘ Phelps, 
it doesn’t seem to be exactly the same with 
you in New Jersey. They take the New 
York papers in your district and have got- 
ten hold of that point. { think you would 
risk nothing in supporting this; and it will 
be along step toward hastening the de- 
liverance of these poor folk. I wish you 
would support me.” And then the vote 
of the three, being as solemnly ,taken as if 
we were a bench of a dozen judges, if, as 
frequently happened, both his Republican 
confreres decided against him, in a moment 
he would rally from his temporary defeat, 
and be again eagerly and kindly occupied 
in considering the next step in the investi- 
gation. I shall never forget the wonderful 
delicacy and kindness with which, on that 
occasion, he used his wide experience and 
knowledge in such matters, only to enable 
his associates to thoroughly understand, and, 
from their own position, decide on matters 
of such great importance to themselves and 
the country. It would be a difficult task to 
find an occasion better fitted to test the 
honor and fidelity of s public man. Our 
action was unanimous. Our report gave 
the facts and conclusions which the party 
and the country have adopted, and to Mr. 
Potter really belongs the greater credit for 
an action which put the first check to that 
crusade of profligacy and oppression which, 
under various pretenses, had, for nearly 
nine years, devastated the South like a 
continuous war. I can easily believe what 
Mr. Potter often told me, that the part he 
was enabled to take in that great move- 
ment was the pride of his political life. 
WasHineTon, D, C, 
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CONCERNING THE ‘CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS.” 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 


In the October number of the Andover 
Review is an article by Dr. Harris upou the 
‘¢ Christian Consciousness.” In Tue Inpk- 
PENDENT for Dec. 4th, this conception is 
somewhat unfavorably criticised by Dr. 
Patton. From the standpoint of pure logic 
the criticism must be viewed as correct. 
The Christian consciousness is not a happy 
title for the fact in question. It is German 
in its origin and doubtful in its psychology. 
Yet if we look away from the faults of the 
phrase to the meaning, it seems possible to 
vindicate an important function in theology 
for that which the phrase means. And the 
meaning is that the emotional nature, in- 
cluding the ethical, has a right to be heard 
in determining what we may in religion 
believe, and that any facts which seem to 
copflict therewith, must, in some way, be 
adjusted thereto. 

A very slight consideration of the actual 
procedure of the human mind shows that 
it does not live by lagic alone. The funda- 
mental outlines of human belief are deter- 
mined by various circumstances, chief of 
which are the essential interests of the 














mind, Mental activity runs in lines deter- 
mined by our fundamental interests, and 
alY our theories are adjusted to them. Ac- 
cordingly, we find a variety of postulates 
underlying our mental procedure, which 
are at bottom only expressions of those 
interests; and we also find that any theory 
which cannot be adjusted to them is sure, 
sooner or later, to be set aside. As iutel- 
lectual, we make certain assumptions; as 
ethical, we make other assumptions; and 
as religious, we make others still. Prima- 
rily, all of these assumptions are but the 
projection upon the universe of the de- 
mands and interests of our total nature, 

These postulates are as manifest in our 
cognitive activity as elsewhere. All objec- 
tive study, for example, assumes the essen- 
tial rationality of Nature. If this be ques- 
tioned, study becomes absurd. It assumes, 
again, the essential truthfulness of Nature, 
80 that the indications of all clearly deter- 
niined facts are always to be trusted, It 
assumes, further, that Nature is not only 
essentially comprehensible, but that it is 
knowable by us; so that what our reason 
calls for to make the facts intelligible to us 
is necessary to the facts themselves: These 
are far-reaching assumptions, and, wher 
boldly stated, they seem extravagant even 
to arrogance. Yet, question any of them, 
and the possibility of objective science 
vanishes. 

To see this, take a single case—the inter- 
pretation of the visible heavens. The differ- 
ence between the appearance and the con. 
ception is immeasurable. The former is 
simple and insignificant; the latter is over- 
whelming in its grandeur. But what as. 
sures us that our thought is not mistaken? 
The facts, as given, are a few thousand 
points of light, which change their position 
with relation to us, and, to some extent, 
with relation to each other. Of the glories 
of the astronomic heavens, we see nothing. 
But we say that we cannot comprehend 
these paltry optical phenomena without 
violating all truth of appearances, flouting 
the plainest testimony of the senses, and 
filling space with tremendous sums and 
systems beyond all grasp of thought. But, 
suppose we cannot comprehend; what of 
that? Perhaps the universe does not care 
to be comprehended, and is opaque to in- 
telligence. Or, allowing it to be compre- 
hensible, it may be so only to some trans- 
cendental intelligence, and may remain im- 
penetrable to ours. And, in any case, the 
cost of the comprehension is enormous, 
For the sake of comprehension, we turn an 
apparent disk of less than two feet in diame- 
ter into a body ninety odd millions of miles 
away and with a diameter of over eight 
hundred thousand miles. The extrava- 
gance is outrageous. Yet we take it asa 
matter of course. Nature is comprehensible, 
Facts are trustworthy. Our minds are 
equal to the problem. Whatever we need 
to make the facts intelligible to us must 
certainly be there. 


If, now, we ask for the warrant for these 
amazing assumptions, the answer must be, 
that the mind cannot satisfy its cognitive 
tendencies without them. The subjective 
impulse to know, and the interest in know- 
ing, are at once their source and foundation. 
We cannot give them up without seeing 
ourselves put to hopeless mental confusion, 
and without finding our cognitive faculties 
thrown back upon themselves with neither 
meaning nor object. But why should we 
not be put to confusion? Does our desire 
to know prove that knowledge must be 
possible? Plainly not. We must choose 
either between mental despair or an act of 
faith based on our subjective interests, and 
not on logic or demonstration. After our 
postulates are made or admitted, their logic 
will have a very important function; but 
the postulates themselves lie beyond logic. 

Now, assuming the general possibility of 
knowledge, we might go on toinquire what 
is involved therein, and we should find 
manifold implications. It would appear 
that the assumed possibility involves a very 
definite theory of Nature in general, and of 
the human mind and of their mutual rela- 
tions. It would also appear that many cur- 
rent theories in cosmology and psychology 
must be rejected, because, when followed 
out to their consequences, they conflict with 
the assumed possibility of knowledge. And 
the consequences, positive and negative, 
which might be deduced from that possibil- 
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ity, would be as valid as knowledge itself. 
If, now, we should choose to sum up our cog- 
nitive interests and our conviction of their 
worth and validity in the phrase cognitive 
consciousness, or scientific consciousness, 
we see how it would be possible to speak of 
knowledge as founded on the scientific con- 
sciousness, and to speak of the latter as 
the source of many most important prin- 
ciples in our speculative system. We should 
have, inceed, a somewhat questionable 
terminology; but we should also havea 
most important truth. 

Now, this ‘‘ scientific consciousness ” is 
the precise analogue in the sphere of cog- 
nition of the Christian consciousness in the 
sphere of religion. For religion, like cog- 
nition, is based upon fundamental interests 
and needs of the soul. In religion we have 
the highest effort of the soul to satisfy all 
its demands, cognitive, ethical, and religious. 
The cognitive and ethical ideal must be 
united in the religious ideal. Here, also, we 
might sum up these interests and aims, and 
the conviction of their value and validity in 
the term, the religious consciousness. And 
this religious consciousness, when enlight- 
ened and intensified and quickened by 
Revelation and the Holy Spirit, we might 
call the Christiau consciousness. And just 
asan analysis of the scientific conscicus- 
ness would reveal many implications and 
postulates without which it would fall into 
contradiction with itself, so an analysis of 
the Christian consciousness would reveal 
many implications and postulates without 
which it also would fall into contradiction 
with Itself. The two are further parallel in 
that a long experience and much develop- 
ment may be needed before the mind be- 
comes fully aware of the aims and implica- 
tions of its activity in either of these realms. 
Both the scientific and the religious con- 
sciousness are slowly developed; and often 
it happens that both the scientist and the 
disciple may blindly hold views that im- 
plicitly contradict their own position. In 
both realms the strength of our funda- 
mental faith determines the strength of our 
conviction concerning our postulates. The 
scientist, fresh from some great discovery, 
or some new interpretation, is sure that 
whatever science implies is true. The 
Christian, also, in the fervor of a devoted 
life, is equally sure that all that his religious 
life implies is true. 

Now we dislike this jargon about con- 
sciousnesses, and, left to ourselves, we 
never use it; but we believe the fact meant 
thereby is real. The entire mental! life is 
founded on something deeper than logic, 
on the deep interests and emotions and 
needs of the soul. In this realm lie both the 
driving and the guiding force of our de- 
velopment; and whatever cannot meet and 
satisfy them must pass away. In the re- 
ligious progress of the world we see a great 
struggle to unite the ethical and the relig- 
ious ideal ; that is, to recognize the needs of 
the ethical nature. Even in the develop- 
ment of Christian theology itself, this 
struggle is prominent. As our total nature 
widens, the old conceptions seem too small, 
and the old adjustments inadequate. Then 
the religious mind is forced to look for a 
purer conception, or to surrender to pes- 
simism and despair. When a theology fails 
to express and satisfy the highest within 
us, its day isdone. The logic is all that it 
ever was; but the life has departed, and 
there can be no resurrection. 

Concerning such a view two questions 
are likely to be raised. The first concerns 
the standard of truth, and the second con- 
cerns its relation to the authority of the 
Scriptures. To the first inquiry the answer 
is that there is no simple and compendious 
standard of real truth as distinct from 
formal truth. To seek for such a thing is 
to follow a chimera. If we are further in- 
structed that this religious consciousness 
must always be individual and particular, the 
answeris that itis individual and particular 
in the same sense in which reason and in- 
tellect are such. In a sense, all alike are 
abstractions. But as we do not scruple to 
say that reason demands this, or that intel- 
lect reveals that, so we need not scruple to 
say that the religious nature has its de- 
mands. All human intercourse and all 
utterance of thought assume that our minds 
are made on & common plan; nor is there 
any greater diversity in the realm of feeling 
than in the realm of thought. Our thoughts, 





feelings, and consciousness in general, must 
always be particular. How they can, at 
the same time, have a universal element, is 
one of the mysteries which speculation has 
not yet made over-clear; but the mystery 
is no greater in one realm than in another. 
The other question is more important. 
And at this point, a certain limitation of 
view bas commonly been manifested by all 
parties. The upholder of the authority of 
the Bible has often clung to the letter and 
completely ignored the spirit, while the 
defender of the authority of the moral and 
religious nature has quite as frequently 
overlooked the extent and complexity of 
the problem, and settled down into some 
petty and personal sentimentalism. Sf 
there were a distinct and irreducible con- 
tradiction, we do not hesitate to say that 
the authority of the Bible could not be 
maintained. Such a contradiction did once 
exist in the case of certain alleged teach- 
ings of Scripture touching the divine de- 
crees, etc.; and conscience carried the day. 
The defenders of that faith were forced to 
modify their grim views so as to make them 
compatible with the demands of our moral 
nature. But, in general, when such contra- 
diction is alleged, it is necessary to show, 
first, that it really exists, and second, that 
all the data of the problem are known to us. 
The Christian whose moral nature has been 
so largely developed by contact with the 
Bible will be slow to admit that the two 
can ever be in hopeless conflict. He will 
remind himself of the undoubted depend- 
ence of our moral development upon the 
Bible, and of the scanty insight which we 
possess into the mystery of being; and, in- 
stead of throwing away his Bible, or of 
drugging his conscience, he will rather pre- 
fer to hold that there is a solution which as 
yet we do not comprehend, but which 
meets the claims of both. To take a con- 
crete case: The Scripture teaching con- 
cerning future retribution is one which, 
with our present knowledge, we cannot 
adjust to our moral sentiments and convic- 
tions. What shall we do? Now the Chris- 
tian is sure that God, as Christ reveals him, 
will do right. Christ, also, whose moral 
nature was at least no less refined than 
ours, spoke of this matter with the utmost 
earnestness, yet without showing any of 
the distress that haunts us in regard to it. 
There is, then, the Christian concludes, an 
awful retribution for sin, and there is, 
also, some stundpoint from which our dif- 
ficulties vanish. The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
There is, then, nothing 1n the doctrine of 
the authority of the Christian consciousness 
which necessarily conflicts with the author- 
ity of the Bible, unless the latter be 
allowed to teach immoral ductrines. And 
it has the advantage of transferring religion 
from the dead wastes of pretended reason- 
ing to the realm of life and reality, where 
it belongs. Only the advocates of an im- 
moral theology need have any fear of it. 
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A FOUR-PETALED WALL- 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


Ir is a crowded street of New York that 
lies beneath my window, and noisily the 
sound of travel ascends, day and night. 
On my table, in a slender vase, stands a 
branch of glossy-leaved and old-fashioned 
wall-flower, of the rich, golden hue, clear 
and stainless. My little vase has held roses 
fresh from beauty’s wearing, and still trem- 
bling with the passion and pathos of Nils- 
son’s Marguerite; lilies dappled with scar- 
let, gathered by a black-robed widow on the 
trampled field of Gettysburg; grasses from 
the grave of the troubled genius who wrote 
‘* The Fall of the House of Usher”; grace- 
ful plumes of golden-rod and Autumn sprays 
of pale purple asters from the seaward slopes 
of Mt. Desert; violets of the far West, bur- 
dened with holy and unspeakable sorrows, 
and, therefore, sacred to one human heart 
while life endures. Yet never, in all its 
happy wanderings, has a fairer gift come 
to this tiny vase of mine than rests in its 
curious cup to-day; for this slender and 
spice-breathing wall-flower spray might 
whisper a story in which Norway, Eng- 
land, Oalifornia and New York all have 
part and pleasure. Yes; each one of the 
four petals of my bronze-brown flower has 
its share in the tale. 





It begins in the dear, far Norse-land 
forests, in the land of rune and saga, of 
Bjérnson’s tales and Ole Bull’s inspirations, 
the land whose ancient songs such writers 
as Wehaven collected, and whose folk-lore 
has been gathered up, a priceless heritage 
for literature, rescued from oblivion by care- 
ful scholars, even as Kalevala legends and 
Slavonian tales were rescued. It was the 
year 1845, and Wergeland, the great Nor- 
wegian poet, then only thirty-eight years 
of age, lay dying, after a brief, eloquent 
life, so earnest and beautiful that the hearts 
of all men went out to him, and he was the 
idol of the people, who sang his sweet 
songs beneath his window that he might 
hear them and be cheered. Even to-day, 
far up in the woods of Wisconsin, the sim- 
ple puems of Wergeland are sung by Nor- 
wegian loggers, no less than by the fishers 
of Dronthcim; and Jast Winter, at Johns 
Hopkins University, a Western student 
read some of them, first in Norwegian, then 
in English, to a group of his friends. 
Wergeland lay dying that Winter of 1845, 
and on his window-sill stood a plant of 
wall-flower, one of his favorites, always. 
He turns to it, as if it were some human 
friend, and pours forth his swan song, so 
fair a Jament that the wall-flower spray in 
my vase may well be proud of its kindred; 
for seldom was sweeter song inspired by any 
flower. it is the privilege of genius to 
glorify what it will. Keats’s ‘‘ Pot of Ba- 
sil,” Shelley’s ‘*Sensitive Plant,” Werge- 
land’s ‘‘ Wall-flower’—these, and such as 
these, once but common plants, subject to 
touch of blight and tooth of decay, are 
thus, by the elixir of a song made immor- 
tal, and lifted to a place among the constel- 
lations. 

It is the simplicity of Wergeland’s utter- 
ance that gives the poem its charm: 

* O Wali-flower, or ever thy bright leaves fade, 
My limbs will be that of which all are made; 
Before ever thou losest thy crown of gold 

My flesh will be mold, 


“ And yet, open the casement ; til] I am dead 
Let my last look rest on thy golden head, 
My sou! would kiss thee before it flies 
To the open skies.” 

These stanzas are from Mr. E. W. Guosse’s 
translation in his ‘‘ Northern Literature.” 
The poem then goes on to give the wall- 
flower messages for his leafless rose, whose 
spring he shall not be living to see: 

“Yes; say that [ wished that against my breast 

The rose should lie that thy lips caressed ; 
And, Wall-flower, do thou into death’s dark 
porch 
Be its bridal torch.” 

We all know that there are wall-flowers 
by the acre in England; they bloom in the 
crannies of ruined walls, and run wild in 
waste places, and mingle their golds, reds, 
and browns with almost every bit of land- 
scape from Caithness to Penzance. And 
yet it was not an English wall-flower that a 
stout-hearted Dorsetshire lad brought to 
America thirty-five years ago. He told me 
the story long afterward, in the mountains 
of California. There was an aged mother, 
a little sister, a brave English lass, who had 
promised to wait, and so he was bringing 
his Saxon energies to the American market. 
And it was a friendly and blue-eyed Nor- 
wegian peasant maiden, a steerage passen- 
ger in the same ship, going to mect her be- 
trothed on the prairies of lowa, who gave 
our English lad one of the two wali-flower 
plants she had growing in a small box, and 
told him in her broken English that it was 
Wergeland’s flower. 

The English lad grew into a broad- 
shouldered, blue-eyed, full-bearded pioneer, 
following the currents westward; crossing 
the plains to California, not alone; for 
mother, sister and wife nestled beneath the 
canvas cover of his prairie wagon; and be- 
side them the golden blossoms of the wall- 
flower gleamed as they crossed the con- 
tinent. Miners in the Sierra camp, where, 
for a time he swung his pick, paused long 
at his cabin door to admire their simple 
beauty; and when he bought a farm, and 
built a permanent home in a fertile valley 
of the coast, a golden wall-flower, lineal de- 
scendant of that one the peasant maiden 
had brought so tenderly from the home of 
Wergeland, was planted in the garden, 
golden memorial of kindness and golden 
link of long-parted Teutonic kinsfolk. 

Then, in this English home there grew a 
little daughter, the pet of that frontier 
community, that dwelt among forests and 
winding valleys, overlooking the blue 





Pacific. A child of sweet gentleness and 
thoughtful ways, this daisy bright Marian, 
and I who write this remember that she 
seldom came to school without a cluster of 
golden or red-clouded wall-flowers to wear 
in her dark hair, or put on the teacher's 
desk, or give to her friends or playmates; 
and there are those who think of them as 
‘* Marian’s flowers,” now and always. But 
to-day, and for many long years the golden 
wall-flowers have grown and bloomed over 
the sweet English maiden’s resting-place in 
California, on a gentle slope that descends 
to the sea, with the music of a river near, 
and the melody of pines above. Those 
who loved her best have said that the spicy 
wall-flower blossoms were ever within her 
reach during her last illness, and that, like 
Wergeland, she kissed their soft petals in 
tender farewell. 

It was only to-day, in toil-burdened New 
York, under cloudy skies, tnat a shy little 
Norwegian child gave me this wall-flower 
spray that rests in the vase where roses and 
lilies, violets and woodland wildlings and 
ten thousand other treasures of earth have 
had their brightening influence. My gentle 
friend, demure Christina, has only a win- 
dow-sill garden; but it contains at least a 
waill-flower, and that, like having a Mon- 
taigne in the library, makes one blessed cer- 
tainty. Her father is a mate on a clipper 
ship that carries loads of wheat through 
the British Channel, and | feel almost sure 
that the golden blossoms she gives me are 
of the precious seeds of the poet’s flower. 
lt grows but feebly here in this dusty tur- 
moil of Babylonian New York; but it 
makes me think in the same breath of the 
cold Norsk realm, sloping to Arctic seas, 
and lands of the midnight sun, and of the 
moors of sturdy England, and of a grass- 
green mound by the western gateways of 
America. Ah! let us believe that, even in 
this rude world, where so many dear hopes 
fail, so many things are not as they should 
be, the kindlier fates have for once pre- 
vailed, and kept the links of this wall- 
flower chain unbroken; that, in very truth, 
a descendant of Wergeland’s beloved plant 
still blooms above my little schoolmate’s 
grave, and another child of that immortal 
parentage blossoms here for the fruition of 
my long-empty vase. At least, it should 
be so; for flowers that genius and purity 
consecrate with their dying words, are set 
apart, eternal sisters of charity, to nurse, 
console, and strengthen, to pity, persuade, 
and rebuke the sons and the daughters of 
men. 

New York City. 





A LITERARY PERIODICAL FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 


BY F. N. ZABRISKIE, D.D. 





Wuite visiting at the house of an old 
New Yorker, recently, I came across in my 
room a bound copy of the first volume of 
the New Mirror, beginning April 8th, 1843, 
and comprising the numbers for six munths; 
and it occurred to me that the readers 
of THe INDEPENDENT might be interested in 
aslight description and analysis of what 
was one of the earliest, and perhaps the 
best of our literary periodicals up to that 
time. The principal weeklies of the period 
were the New World and the Brother Jon- 
athan, rather sensational pictorial broadside 
sheets, and the Knickerbocker and Gra- 
ham were the “giant” and ‘ pearl” of the 
monthlies. 

The New Mirror was in octavo shape,con- 
sisting of sixteen well printed pages, with 
a frontispiece illustration. It was published 
every Saturday at 4 Ann Street, at $3 per 
annum in advance, George P. Morris and 
N. P. Willis, editors. Among the pub- 
lishers’ notices are these, hardly intelligi- 
ble to those familiar only with the mail ar- 
rangements of to-day: ‘‘No letters re- 
ceived, unless the postage is paid”; and, 
‘*The Postmasters throughout the United 
States will enclose the amuunt of subscrip- 
tion free of expense, if requested to do so.* 
Whether the late Hiram Fuller, who died 
the other day, was the publisher of the 
New Mirror is not stated. He was, how- 
ever, the publisher of the Hvening Mirror, 
which was started in 1844, under the same 
editors; and he is said to have given as the 
reason for his retirement from the manage- 





*It was some complication with the post-office de 





partment which led to the discontinuance of the New 
Mirror. 
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ment, that he was ‘ tired of supporting two 
poets!” 

The title-page of the initial number is a 
very prettily conceived and neatly executed 
etching by J. G. Chapman, since noted as 
an illustrator of books and a writer on art, 
as well as a painter—one of his pictures be- 


ing in the rotunda at Washington. His 
etchings continued through seven numbers, 
and were superior for originality, deli- 
cacy and expression, to most of the book 
engravings of the day. But they were too 
far in advance of the times, and were with- 
drawn in a note intimating the existence of 
many ‘‘hints, doubts, and queries,” and an 
announcement that ‘* we cannot afford the 
delay of coquetting with the public taste, 
and since our etchings are not popular we 
abandon them at once for something that 
is.” And thenceforth we are treated in 
each number to a steel engraving of the 
blackest, most metallic, and sometimes even 
of a grotesque kind. 

George P. Morris and N. P. Willis werea 
standing literary firm for more than a quar- 
ter of acentury. I do not know that they 
ever wrote anything together; but they 
were as much identified with one another, 
in a Siamese-twin sort of way, as Erckmann- 
Chatrian or Walter Besant and James Rice. 
Morris was the practical man of the con- 
cern, being the real editor, Willis being 
rather an editorial contributor. 

General Morris, during many of the later 
years of his life, resided at Cold Spring, in 


in a house which he called from its posi-. 


tion ‘‘ Undercliff,” overlooking the finest 
scenery of the Hudson and the, Highlands, 
and looking over to ‘‘Idlewild” at Corn- 
wall, the home of Willis. He wrote little 
for the New Mirror, except notes on current 
topics, and the song-echoes of Tom Moore 
and Barry Cornwall, which he dashed off 
week after week. These latter owed their 
success chiefly to their adaptation to 
music, and to the fact that they were 
adopted by popular composers. They were 
also more happy than Chapman’s etchings 
in being level with the average sentiment 
of the day. 

The poetry of the New Mirror is a sug- 
gestive study. In this respect the paper 
was indeed amirror of the mental and moral 
culture of the times. It was a transition 
period. The influence of the Lake school 
was as yet slightly felt. Whittier is spoken 
of as a poet of promise. Lowell had only 
published oue small volume of poems, *‘ A 
Year’s Life,” which has never been re- 
printed. Some verses contributed by him, 
signed J. R. L., are published with the re- 
mark: ‘‘ We shall be happy to hear from 
this fine poet again.” Longfellow is recog- 
nized chiefly as a prose writer. The hand 
of Byron and Moore is heavy on the verse of 
the New Mirror, and their teatures were glar- 
ingly reflected in it. And it is of course 
Byron and Moore decanted, with little left 
except the bitterness of the one and the in- 
sipidity of the other. Poetry seemed to do 
for these versifiers what religion did for the 
Rev. Mr Stiggins of lachrymose memory. 
Whether as cause or effect, their poems area 
lavish display of broken hearts, crushed af- 
fections, vanished hopes, and general disillu- 
sion about the world and life. Such a dribble 
and drizzle of sentimental egotism it were 
hard to find. The very first article in the 
New Mirror (ill-omened beginning!) by 
‘* Estelle,” a favorite contributor, strikes 
the keynote, in a poem of thirteen six-line 
stanzas, of which the following is the gist: 

“ The future ne’er can bring 
Back to my heart its early confidence ; 
For blank and cold and dull indifference 
Has checked the elastic spring 

Of joyous hope, and fancy’s dreams of truth 

Have fleeted with the visions of my youth.” 
Mr. Willis bas a poem in this number, 
written on the occasion of reaching his 
thirty-fifth year, beginning: 

“Oh, weary heart! thou’rt half-way home!” 

Poor Willis, he was nearer home than 
he thought, dying just twenty-four years 
later. He had had his little round of faint- 
ly Byronic passion, pleasure and travel, 
but was beginning to taste also the real 
trouble of life. His small fortune had been 
lost, his romantic home at Glenmary* had 





* One of his most charming contributions to the 
New Mirror,with a touch of the pathetic withal, is a let. 
ter addressed to the new proprietor of Glenmary, in- 
voking his considerate care for his favorite haunts and 
walks and trees and pets, not excepting a friendly toad 
which for four years had made a certain corner of 
the grounds his resort, 





to be abandoned, and he to betake himself 
to drudgery for a living. His wife died 
about this time and his own health began 
seriously to fail. I used to see him fre- 
quently in his later years, as he was a 
neighbor in New -York. He had a sickly 
look, and walked feebly—the latter effect 
doubtless increased by a certain drooping 
and slant-wise way of walking which he al- 
ways cultivated—physical languor being 
then as fashionable as mental languor is 
now. I met him ata friend’s house one even- 
ing, notlong before he died, and talked with 
him a good while, or, rather, he talked to 
me. He was prematurely old, and it was 
difficult to perceive wherein the fascina- 
tion and sparkle of his conversation had 
consisted. In common with Disraeii, Bul- 
wer, Moore and other litterateurs of that 
day, including the demi-god, Lord Byron, 
he was a thorough dandy,the race which suc- 
ceeded the fop ofan earlier period, and has 
been followed by the dude of the present. 
His dress was of a picturesque style, his 
hair was artistically puffed and curled, he 
seemed to wear corsets or stays, his bow 
was a calisthenic exhibition, and his 
manners as elaborate asthose of the Grand 
Monarque or the “ First Gentleman in Eu- 
rope.” He exhibited this dandyism till the 
very last, when it had become not only ob- 
solete, but, in his case, rather ghastly. 

Many of Willis’s best things were written 
for the New Mirror. In fact, his contribu- 
tions, which were quite rare in the begin- 
ning, became more and more the feature of 
the paper. The contributors’ fund was 
probably very small, and the “ public 
taste” rejected the rather insipid and mo- 
notonous bill of fare, and clamored for 
more than the name of its favorite. Hence, 
while he appears but once—in a poem of 
three stanzas—in the first seven numbers, 
he occupies.over three pages in Number 8, 
and in some succeeding ones as much 
as one-third of the entire paper. These 
contributions include many of his brightest 
and most humorous tales and talks about 
men and things, at home and abroad, and 
some of his best-known poems. 

Willis was certainly one of our most ver- 
satile writers, a whole corps of contribu- 
tors in himself. He would offer in the same 
number a dashing society story, a sacred 
poem, a graphic sketch of travel, a spirited 
critique, some verses a /a Don Juan, and 
some delightful gossip about people and 
life. His style was a perpetual sparkle. 
The charm was often little else than a trick 
of words, but, it was that of a genuine essay- 
ist, with a keen eye for the human side of 
things, both sentimental and grotesque. 
His prose style was also marked by a habit 
of coining composite words, such as “ slip- 
shod-ities,” ‘‘ un-let-up-able,” ‘* omni-ac- 
quainted,” ‘ drawing-rooms-ical,” ‘ Jere- 
my-Taylor-ous,” ‘‘ puppy-most”; he speaks 
also of ‘‘this shop-and-show land,” and 
‘* the all-a-gogery of the city.”* One ser- 
vice which he did has never received 
its full meed of credit. The romantic 
and legendary charm which hangs over the 
Hudson River is due not alone to Irving; 
he was as #incere a lover of its lordly 
stream, its varied scenery, and its haunted 
shores, as was Geoffrey Crayon himself; 
and from his little nook at Idlewild he 
christened old Storm King, and wove many 
a crown for its Highland sisters, and in- 
vested the whole route on which he sailed, 
day after day, with a gentle haze of poetry 
and sentiment, of which those who follow 
him on the river are conscious, without 
knowing its origin. It is to be regretted 
that Irving and Willis have had no success- 
ors to do for us what Hawthorne and 
Holmes and Longfellow and Whittier and 
Mrs. Stowe and others have done for New 
England, in cherishing the local spirit and 
perpetuating the focal traditions. 

The eighth number marked an epoch in 
the New Mirror’s history. Not only did 
Willis come in, and Chapman’s etchings go 
out, but certain minor departments were 
dropped, probably also at the demand of 
the public taste. These were ‘‘ Gems of 
Poetry,” (selections in the same key as the 
‘‘ original ” verses) ‘‘ Wise Sayings of Wise 
Men,” ‘American Wit and Anecdote,” 

* With characteristic audacity he quotes from the 
New Bedford Bulletin, the following not inapt de- 
scription of his style; “The New Mirror for last week 
is an exquisite number. Willis has scattered his gems 
of humor, wit, and puppyism all over it, making it as 


odorous and sparkling as a fountein playing rose- 
water.” 








‘* Gayeties and Gravities,” and other palpa- 
ble cases of “‘ padding.” They were re- 
placed by two or three psges of editorial 
‘* Jottings,” and ‘‘ More Particularly,” evi- 
dently by Willis, being chatty talks on 
current topics of every sort, usually bright. 
The ‘‘ padding” was now of a more 
formidable nature, being mostly extracts 
from recent books, which had a‘great ad- 
vantage over the displaced and now almost 
superseded “ original” contributions. The 
dropping of notes on new publications, art 
exhibitions, snd the drama and music of 
the day, was not so commendable a de- 
parture. I fear that ‘‘ public taste” showed 
its crudity and superficiality in this instance 
likewise. 

I am almost startled at the general inferi- 
ority of the contents, both in topic and 
treatment, to what we find in the best 
periodicals of our day. Is it because we 
have developed in editorial instinct, or in 
the art of putting things as writers, or, hap- 
ly, in both? Or was it because publishers 
hud yet to learn that the best literary work 
must be paid for, like skilled labor of every 
kind? There is evidence that the compara- 
tively high standard of Graham’s Magazine 
in those days was due to an appreciation of 
this fact; for Mr. Willis copies into the New 
Mirror from that. source his brilliant story 
‘* Meena Dimity; or, Why Mr. Brown Crash 
Took his Tour,” occupying probably ten or 
a dozen pages of our modern magazines— 
with the exultant acknowledgment of hav- 
ing received $50 for it. 

The poetry of the- New Mirror is either 
by Morris and Willis, or else by those who 
sing in the same strain. This is, as I have 
intimated, a pale and attenuated reflection 
of Byron,. Moore and Barry Cornwall, and 
often a mixture of all three, with a spice of 
Burns, and a trace of Wordsworth, and a 
taste of Mrs. Hemans. There is a general 
tone of languor and languishing about it, 
except where it is keyed to a vivacity 
equally artificial. I suppose that people 
ate their dinners with as much relish, and 
attended to their business with as much 
downright realism, as the men and women 
of to-day. But, somehow, when they 
‘*dropped into poetry,’’ they seemed to 
lose their eyesight and their mental vigor, 
and to slop over with the weakest senti- 
mentalism. They raved of moonlight 
and marble brows and dreamful eyes, of 
harps and lutes, of wine and lamps and 
gems, of music’s swell and beauty’s spell, 
and rapture’s light, and visions of departed 
days. It is really almost refreshing to come 
across the following wretched doggerel, in 
the vein of Burns, ‘‘To a Flea on a Lady’s 
Dress,” beginning : 

“ What want ye there, ye little Devil? 
Your object surely must be evil. 
No good 
Can come of such an imp uncivil. 
Ye thirst for blood!” 


Still more refreshing the following feeble 
echo of Wordsworth: 


‘She ne’er could see the face of woe, 

Or list the voice of pain, 

But sympathetic tears would flow 
Free as the Summer rain; 

And careless words from lips she loved, 
Or frowns on foreheads dear, 

Would move her soul as seas are moved 
By the wild wind’s career.” 

Or this : 


** She liveth by the valley brook, 

Away from care and wrong, 

Her heart a pure and opea book, 
Her lip a mellow song. 

A mother meek and old is all 
The kindred that she knows, 

And so they are the waterfall 
And every flower that grows.” 


(The ‘‘ they,” I conjectured, after consider- 
able study, must refer to her ‘‘ kindred.”’) 

It was like finding a nugget of gold amid 
much ‘* washing” to come across Thomas 
Dunn English’s song of ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” con- 
tributed to this first volume, September 2d, 
18438. 

The editors were evidently much dis- 
tressed with their poets, as the following 
will show: 

‘*We beg to assure our dear poetical corres- 
pondents, before we say what we have on our 
mind, that they are collectively and severally 
poets, poets, poets! We have the little army of 
three hundred and three at this present, all of 
them poets ; all but a little, simple mechanical 
finish? Language is‘a poor, mundane necessity, 
a mere vehicle of inspiration from one burning 
soul to another. . . . The only difference 
between our three hundred and three and three 


others (available poets) is, that the latter finish 
what they begin. . . . We have our fourth 
arrel nearly full of poems; gloriously con- 
oeived, felt, and sent by post, every one—yet 
utterly unprintable because wanting that little 
last half-hour. . Beautiful ” wortbless- 
ness,” s 
The influence of the Spectator and other 
periodicals of the Addisonian and Johnso- 
nian age is still distinctly traceable in the 
New Mirror, especially in the ‘ Letters 
from Correspondents,” relating to things 
about town and questions of etiquette and 
ethics, and signed by such names as ‘* Tim- 
othy Testy” and ‘Cinna Beverley,” or 
purporting to be addressed to the manager 
of the Park Theater by the ‘Front of the 
House,” or the ‘Gilt Eagles on the Lamp- 
posts.” The same influence is observable 
in the distinctively cockneyish tone of the 
paper. A comparison of the New Mirror, 
or even the Knickerbocker, with the literary 
weeklies and monthlies of to-day affords a 
good gauge of the cosmopolitan develop- 
ment of New York in forty years. 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 





THE WRONGS OF THE DEAF, 





BY ELIZABETH W. DENISON. 





Ir is not on behalf of the wholly deaf that 
I would speak. They are cut off at once 
from all ordinary communication with 
their kind, and are set apart, like the blind, 
in a world of their own, where, Jet us 
trust, there is, as some hopeful souls would 
have it, a munificent compensation for 
their calamity. Their very isolation pre- 
serves them from the woes which beset the 
partially deaf. This latter class is surpris« 
ingly large in every community ; and it is to 
the refined cruelties practiced upon them 
that I invite the attention of a discrimina- 
ting public. 

We will begin at the proper place— 
namely, at the beginning of the mischief. 
As the acute pleasure of a perfect compre- 
hension of sound is slowly blunted, ourfoes, 
whoare generally they of our own household, 
rally at once tothe attack. They persecute 
us with light artillery charges of ‘‘absent 
minded,” ‘‘ always in a brown study,” 
until we begin to bestir ourselves enough 
to wonder if there is really anything amiss. 
The truth generally dawns upon them and 
us simultaneously; the regular warfare be- 
gins with more or less vigor, and gradually 
settles down into a heavy, protracted siege. 
As time goes on, two states of mind begin, 
as the French say, to tear the soul. One is 
an unreasonable and aggravating sensitive- 
ness on the subject, which, Heaven be 
praised, can be got rid of by degrees, and 
the other is a chronic feeling of being at a 
perpetual disadvantage. This last comer 
enlists for the whole campaign, and is not 
altogether unbearable on further acquaint- 
ance; for the reason that, if you expect no 
quarter, you are open to occasional sur- 
prises to the contrary. Gail Hamilton ad- 
vises deaf people not to be meek. There is 
never the slightest danger of inward meek- 
ness, whatever mask to that effect the outer 
man may choose to assume. Chronic ex- 
asperation is a mild term for the habitual 
mental atmosphere. 

But, to particularize, we will suppose 
that the typical sufferer, calling reason and 
religion to bis aid, emerges from the in- 
evitable borderland of soreness in regard to 
his infirmity, and bravely girds on his 
armor to be marching along. But, alas! 
No mental effort can protect the sensitive 
aural nerve, and a hundred times a day are 
his ears outraged by the most superfluous 
shouts and yells, inflicted under a blind 
impulse of affectionate zeal. He enters the 
breakfast room of a morning. The family 
are already seated at the table, discussing 
some topic of general interest, and as he 
joins them, every word of their conversa- 
tion happens to be distinctly audible. ‘‘ It 
is too bad you can’t hear,” shouts one kind- 
ly soul. ‘Mother, dospeak a little louder” ; 
and then, al crescendo, ‘‘She says Cousin 
Dan is going to California!” Thereupon 
they all begin to speak in high-pitched 
voices, dropping occasionally for relief into 
their ordinary tones, and the luckless 
victim devours his food under the most 
rasping conditions. Should he at any time 
hesitate a moment before replying to a 
question, as the best of people are sometimes 





obliged to do, the inquiry is repeated in 
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capitals, and with a visible impatience, 
whicb is, to say the least, not exhilarating. 
One member of the family prides himself 
upon knowing how to address the deaf. 
** Tt is all nonsense, shouting at him in that 
way,” he remarks sotto voce, loud enough, 
however, to be distinctly heard by the 


victim. ‘‘ Now just observe how I speak 
to him. I do not raise my voice 
in the least. It is not an increased volume 


of sound which is necessary, but dis- 
tinct articulation, and you should always 
address a deaf person by name, in order to 
enlist the attention at once. He always 
hears me/"* Then, turning to the unhappy 
subject, he goes on in an exaggerated, em- 
phatic monotone: ‘ Harry, do—you—not 
—think—Dan’s prospects—excellent?” And 
so on, indefinitely. If Harry dared to speak 
his inmost conviction, it would be to the 
effect that his own prospects are excellent 
for progressive dementia. But, with the 
singular self-control which this infirmity 
develops, even in the most impatient, he 
accepts the situation and swailows his rage 
and his beefsteak together. He goes out 
by and by with a friend, and, entering a 
shop where he is not known, is introduced 
with the blighting supplement, which, of 
course, he hears, ** You'll have to speak 
louder to my friend; he’s deaf.” If, as is 
sometimes the case, he replies, ‘* Not so 
deaf but that I hear you,” he precipitates 
himself into fresh misery; for the strange 
voice immediately drops into a mumble, 
and he is forced to ‘beg pardon” till the 
muffled tones are changed to an aggravated 
form of the hated falsetto. Now and 
then, some of his friends, actuated by 
the loftiest motives, are not content with 
cannooading him from a distance, but have 
a pleasing habit of jumping up from their 
chairs, te shriek directly into his ear. At 
this point, patience ceases to be a virtue, 
and the sanctity of motive cannot protect 
the offender. 


There is, in the intercourse of the deaf 
with each giber, a curious absence of that 
esprit du corps which governs most classes 
of sufferers. Each looks upon his fellow as 
more deaf than himself, and where he has 
been chastised with whips, he chastises his 
brother with scorpions, 80 to speak. I con- 
fess with shame that I have repeatedly and 
deliberately refused to adapt my conversa- 
tion to the range of another's limited hear- 
ing, even when I understood exactiy how 
wearing to the nerves my heartless conduct 
must be. Such moral turpitude is hard to 
explain, and one can only set it down as an 
evidence of the demoralizing tendency of 
the condition. 

We pass over such minor wretchednesses 
as missing all the pleasant by-play of home 
conversation, and the constant feeling that 
half the bright things of life ure escaping 
us, and go on to consider the special 
thrusts which society at large aims at the 
defenseless object of our research. Our 
typical victim is generally presented to 
strangers with the invariable advertise- 
ment weighing him down, and mak- 
ing an instant antagonist of every 
new acquaintance. Who of the deaf does 
not recall] that blessed sense of relief ex- 
perienced when some stranger evidently 
expects him to hear, and addresses him as 
a rational being? ‘Truth compels the con- 
fession, however, that such triumphs are 
short-lived. His elation renders him care- 
less. Gradually, in the pleasure of con- 
verse, he loosens that awful tension of 
nerve which is the price of success, and in- 
gloriously stands revealed in his true colors, 
with a most humiliating consciousness of 
an unworthy masquerading. Again, what 
possible comfort, unless it may be a stern 
enjoyment of discipline, can be drawn from 
the following common experience? One 
fails to catch the drift of some remark, and 
by a fatal perversity of the impaired organ, 
cannot understand without repeated efforts, 
which, of course, exhaust the patience of 
the interlocutor. And, after all, the thing 
turns out to be of no account whatever, 
and might much better have been passed 
over in silence. Warned for the future, 
the next unheard sentence is dismissed with 
an imbecile smile, and proves to be un an- 
nouncement of some grave family disaster. 
The name of these trials is legion. They 
are new every morning, and fresh every 
evening, and can neither be foreseen nor 
circumvented. Fortunately, one’s own 





sense of the ludicrous sometimes comes to 
the rescue, and, after all, nothing is an un- 
mitigated evil which can beget a hearty 
laugh. As, for example, a ludy, in the 
privacy of her apartment, hearing a cannon 
fired, called out, ina gentle tone, ‘‘Come 
in,” thinking it a knock at her door. 

Another subtle and evasive misery lies 
in wait for the deaf who are of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind. Many a sleepless night 
have I spent in serious anxiety over the 
sounds which I could not hear. The train 
of thought was something after the follow- 
ing fashion: ‘‘Probably, if I could hear it, 
there might be a stealthy step crossing the 
floor, or some mischief outside the house 
which I ought to know about; blinds bang- 
ingin the wind, or furtive attempts to enter 
door or window.” This kind of absurdity 
goes on, hightened by darkness and soli- 
tude, till it-reaches a climax, and common 
sense and some vigor of will bring about a 
reaction. 

The circular persecution is, perbaps, as 
effective in its way as any other part of this 
modern inquisition. The inventors of all 
manner of unearthly appliances for the 
ears do, with malice prepense and afore- 
thought, obtain names of the unsuspecting 
deat, and when they are well under fire, the 
result is somewhat as follows: A circular 
18 sent, describing some marvelous inven- 
tion warranted to cure all forms of deaf- 
ness, and testimony is piled upon testimony 
to substantiate the claim. The recipient 
calmly consigns the whole affair to the 
waste-basket, and presently receives an- 
other of the same sort, with the additional 
compliment of ‘‘ special terms to agents”! 
With a most accurate and occult knowledge 
of human nature, this process is repeated, 
until—- with abasement I confess it—the in- 
strument is actually sent for, on the princi- 
ple that somebody’s heroine accepted her 
lover—to get rid of him. Then, of course, 
@ natural curiosity, and an equally natural 
desire to get his money’s worth, impels him 
to test the thing, and he undergoes untold 
agonies in the attempt to force two or three 
inches of wire, witb a piece of rubber at the 
end, into his ears, and sits up o’ nights 
to contrive how to put exactly two drops 
of some miraculous liquid into the same 
long-suffering orifices. Or he boldly goes 
to church (albeit of a sensitive and shrink- 
ing nature), armed with a nickel-plated ob- 
ject resembling an individual coffee-pot, 
which is first to be planted on the cheek- 
bone, and then aimed at the minister or 
the choir, as the case may be. Or he bears 
to the sanctuary an article which is sup- 
posed to imitate a black fan so successfully 
that ‘‘its use is quite unobserved.” Un- 
observed, indeed! When does a man in 
his right mind carry a fan? Or, if he should 
be so far lost to the eternal titness of things 
as to sport such a feminine appendage, 
would he naturally brace the apex of it 
against his eye-teeth, and describe a semi- 
circle with the remainder? Far be it fromm 
my present purpose to injure the prospects 
of these excellent people who truly style 
themselves the benefactors of mankind. Is 
it not written in those abundant testimoni- 
als that even women with no ears are made 
to-hear? Butthe worry of it, Iago, the worry 
of it! And, after all, human credulity has 
its limits. 

In conclusion, the inquiry suggesis itself: 
Have the deaf any rights, considering their 
numerous wrongs, which their more fortu- 
nate fellow-beings are bound to respect? 
Does Christianity bid them bear, in meek- 
ness and silence, this load of torment, when 
a little zeal, according to knowledge on the 
part of their friends, might transform it to 
ease unspeakable? Wuat if we should 
throw off the yoke, and enlighten their dark 
understandings by a little timely retalia- 
tion? If they mumble at us, let us mum- 
ble below tier iimit in return. If they 
shriek at us, let us cheerfully shout and 
howl. If, at our tables, they persist in car- 
rying on inaudible conversation, shall we 


- sit in our places like petrified figure-heads, 


and silently endure? Nay, verily, let us 
rather rise to the occasion and make our 
protest against such a breach of good man- 
ners. For, really, the best mode of defense 
against these slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune is to take arms against the 
sea of troubles, and, by opposing, end 
them. 
Nortw ADAMS, Mass. 








THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASS0- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 


BY PROF. T. W. HUNT, PH.D. 








Tue second annual convention of this 
association was held at Columbia College, 
N. Y., Dec. 29th, 30th, 1884. 

President Carter, of*Williams, was chair- 
man and Professur Elliott, of Johns Hop- 
kins, was secretary. An executive com- 
mittee of nine members was chosen to 
transact the official business of the body. 

Representatives from Columbia, Wil- 
liams, Johns Hopkins, Hamilton, Lafayette, 
Brown, Harvard, the University of Michi- 
gan, of Cincianati, and from other universi- 
ties and colleges South, West and East, 
were present. It was stated by the secre- 
tary that applications for membership were 
constantly increasing, so that as far as mere 
numbers were concerned, the association 
promised well. Terms and conditions of 
membership were discussed and decided, 
the object being, on the one hand, to wel- 
come all earnest workers in modern educa- 
tion, and, on the other, to exclude those 
erratic and unfortunate applicants whose 
only credential is that they have some 
‘new method” by which to achieve rapid 
results in the spheres of teaching and study. 
It will be seen at once that the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of such miracle workers in 
language would impair the utility of any 
educational body. 

The name of the association, the Modern 4 
Language, needs a word of explanation. 

(a.) The term modern includes not only 
the spoken languages of Continental 
Europe, taught in American institutions— 
the French, German, Italian, etc.—but the 
English also. It was more especially in 
behalf of the English that we made it our 
business to be present at the convention; 
and it was especially gratifying to note 
that, in the papers that were read, in the 
discussions that followed, and in the general 
tone of the assembly, English stood fairly 
abreast of the foreign tongues. In fact, 
more consideration was given to the ver- 
nacular than to any other oue language. This 
was a surprise and a pleasure, and served 
to mark the character of that increasing 
interest now manifested by all philologists 
in the study of the home speech. Among 
the ten papers that were read, there were 
three of special value in this direction. 

(1.) ‘What Place has Old English Phi- 
lology in our Elementary Schools?” 

(2.) **The Relation of College to Univers- 
ity Work in English Studies.” 

(3.) ‘*The College Course in English 
Literature. How it may be Improved.” 

There were other papers on general topics, 
in which English was emphasized. This 
was signally true of an admirable paper 
by Professor Brandt, of Hamilton College, 
‘*How Far May the Latest Scientific Re- 
sults be Embodied in the Text-book?” 

Each of these topics evoked hearty and 
helpful discussion, while Professor March, 
of Lafayette, watched, with evident delight, 
the attitude of the members toward the 
vernacular. 

Professor Cohen, professor of French at 
Harvard, said: ‘Not till the English is 
more thoroughly taught in our colleges can 
we hope to reach the best results in French 
and German.” This, we may add, was the 
general sentiment. 

(6.) Nor is the word language, in the 
phrase, Modern Language Association, to 
be unduly emphasized. This linguistic idea 
was, indeed, a prominent one in the dis- 
cussions, and is such in the purpose of 
this organization; but it is not the exclu- 
sive one. The literary element, also, en- 
ters as a most important factor. While 
Professor Hewitt insisted ‘‘ that the best 
way of learning language was to study 
language, and the best way of learning lit- 
erature was to study literature,” the senti- 
ment of the couvention wa; decidedly 
in the direction that these must be 
studied together, and in the light 
of each other. Professor Boyesen hap- 
pily illustrated this in the study of 
Faust in German. This was one of the best 
features of the convention, and goes to 
show that the best expression of language is 
found in the literature of its standard 
authors. The verbal, technical study of phi- 
lology in the schools is fast giving way to 
that higher study of it by which it is seen to 





be instinct with life because of its vital rela- 


tion to authorship. It is one of the flagrant 
errors of ciassical teaching in our colleges 
that Greek and Latin are so often taught as 
mere collections of words in a vocabulary, 
rather than as the media through which 
the best thought of the Greeks and Romans 
was expressed. ‘*‘ Dead Languages” can be 
made to live through the presentation of their 
literatures. In the sharp competitions of 
modern theories such a quickening is needed 
to save the classics from displacement. 
We are now prepared to state the main ob- 
ject of this recently-organized convention, 
and we answer first, negatively, (a) that itis 
in no true sense antagonistic to classical 
studies. This fact is to be emphasized. 
It was gratifying tonote in all the sessions 
of the convention the presence of a catho- 
lic educational spirit, the presence of gener- 
ous scholarship. 

The fact that President Carter was in the 
chair, and Professor March on the floor, 
was sufficient in itself to guarantee that no 
violence would be done to the older by an 
injudicious zeal for the modern. In the 
session of the first evening this subject was 
before the convention in definite shape in 
this form: 

** Would it be desirable to allow the sub- 
stitution of one Modern Language in place 
of one Ancient Language for admission to 
College?” Professor Boyesen, of Columbia, 
warmly advocated the affirmative, and of- 
fered a resolution substituting German or 
French for Greek. Professor Fay, of 
Tuft’s College, cautiously defended the pro- 
posal. The aiscussion in the negative, 
however, was ably opened by President 
Carter, and continued by Cohen, March, 
and others. 

The spirit of the convention was decid- 
edly against the abolition of Greek as a 
requisite for admission to colleges giving 
the degree of B. A. As to the Latin, there 
was no difference of opinion as to the ad- 
visability of its retention. In fine, the be- 
lief was that each of these ancient tongues 
should be required of the eutrant, and 
each should be taught, more or less, in the 
regular college course. All this was in the 
line of wisdom and safety. 

(b.) Positively stated, then, the purpose 
of the association was to stimulate the 
study of the modern tongues, to awaken 
such a new interest in the departments of 
German, French, and English, that more at- 
tention should be given to them in prepar- 
atory schools, more attention in colleges, 
better methods of teaching them be 
adopted, and their necessity and advan- 
tages more urgently pressed upon the at- 
tention of educators and the educated pub- 
lic. If it be asked whether such antici- 
pated results would not lead necessarily to 
some diminution of classical study, and, 
more especially, of Greek in our colleges, 
the answer is, that it would; and it is just 
at this point that the controversy between 
the old and the new arises. Granted that 
the ancient and the modern languages must 
alike be taught in our higher institutions, 
are they henceforth to be taught in that 
disproportivn of time in which they are 
now taught? Or, is there to be something 
like 9n equitable adjustment of hours? 
Teachers of the classics deferd, as a rule, 
the former view. Teachers of the modern 
tongues, as a rule, defend the latter; and, 
to this latter view—the equal adjustment of 
claims—the association now organized is 
committed. This is all that it claims. 
This is just what it claims. Its argument 
is, that the time has come in the history of 
education and civilization wher the older 
tongues should not have so extensive a 
place in thé curriculum, but be asked to 
make reasonable and gradual concessions 
to the modern. This would seem to be 
rational, tenable, and consistent ground. 
There is nothing bigoted or revolutionary 
init. It is in the line of timely and judi- 
cious reform, and gives to each factor its 
pruper place in the solution of educational 
problems. French, German, and English 
ought to be taught in our colleges much 
more extensively than they are. If this 
proposition is conceded, such a result can 
be reached only by some surrender of time 
on the part of those linguistic studies which 
have hitherto held the field quite alone 
and quite unchallenged. This is the pre- 
cise status of the recent convention, and 
meets with our hearty approval. Toward 
this end it will steadily aim. To such an 
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end, modern thought, as we believe is, 
more and more tending. We are living in 
an era when the older studies are not to 
give place to the new, but when the old and 
the new are to be more justly co-ordinated. 


The time is at hand ffor this. 
The interests of the old and_ the 
new alike demand it, and, while 


the defender of the modern must be 
careful lest he advance too rapidly, the 
conservative classicist must also beware 
lest he tarry too devotedly around the 
Forum and the Parthenon. A wise con- 
cession to the modern studies we believe to 
be the duty and the policy of classical 
scholars. 

We hope to live to see the day when the 
study of the English language and litera- 
ture will stand in our American colleges 
fully on a par with that of any other branch 
of academic culture. We hold tenaciously 
to the doctrine that the graduates of our 
colleges should know more of English, as a 
language and a literature, than they know 
of any other tongue, ancient or modern. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE, 


ORTHODOX AND REFORM JUDA- 
ISM. 


BY HENRY GERSONI. 


In East Broadway and adjacent streets 
there may be noticed a number of signs 
with Hebrew inscriptions informing the 
passer by of the existence of Jewish shrines 
of worship in the buildings over which they 
are suspended. These are orthodox syna- 
gogues in which, for the greatest part, the 
Jewish natives of Russia and Poland wor- 
ship according to the usages of their breth- 
ren and countrymen, In the upper part of 
the city (in Lexington Avenue, and more 
notably Fifth Avenue corner Forty-third 
Street) there are elegant structures in the 
Byzantine or Gothic style, with hexangles 
on their steeples, towering to the admiration 
of the observer. These are Retorm ‘‘Tem- 
ples” in which the modernized Israelites 
worship the God of their fathers. What is 
the difference between the worshipers 
of the former and the latter in a religious 
point of view? Is it only a difference of 
taste and convenient appointment of the 
places of worship, or is there any difference 
in principle between them? The outside in- 
quirer will hardly be able to obtain any 
definite information on the subject. If he 
asks the worshipers themselves, he will 
find that a general impression prevails 
among the orthodox brethren that the re- 
formers are sinners; the latter, on the 
other hand, will tell him that the orthodox 
brethren are benighted and superstitious. 
Vain will be his efforts to find out the par- 
ticular sins of the reformers or the points of 
superstitious belief of the orthodox. The 
masses Of the Israelites, like those of the 
believers of other denominations, have only 
their impressions to go by, and no positive 
doctrinal or historical information to rely 
upon in such matters of difference. If, 
again, the inquirer asks the ministers of the 
respective denominations about their differ- 
ences of opinion in doctrinal matters, he 
will hardly get any better satisfaction. The 
truly pious orthodox Jews know very little 
about the tenets of their reformed col- 
leagues, and the scholarly reform minis- 
ters will not be plain spoken on this subject, 
for obvious reasons. The principal reason 
of their reticence is that they apprehend a 
‘breach in Israel” in case their doctrinal 
differences become apparent, and ‘the 
union of Israel” isa cardinal principle of 
Jewish belief; aye, it is a conditio sine qua 
non of the existence and perpetuation of 
Judaism. The scholarly minister of the 
Jewish faith will rather point out to the in- 
quirer the differences in the forms of wor- 
ship and in the usages and manners of the 
worshipers, sugar-coating his statements 
by allusions to the radical instincts which 
unite the Jews in the bonds of brotherhood, 
the ethical teachings of his faith which the 
orthodox and reform brethren alike ac- 
knowledge to be true and binding, the 
benevolent impulses of his brethren, which 
animate the one and the other alike, than 
touch upon the doctrinal differences that 
exist in the synagogue. Besides this, the 
Jews have been misunderstood and their 
motives misapprehended or misconstrued 
for so many centuries by the outside world 
that they have an instinctive fear of speak- 














I am a Jew, and believe in the principal 
tenets of my confession; but I believe, also, 
that the doctrinal differences between the 
orthodox and reform, as well as the practi- 
cal issues between the two factions, which 
will become apparent sooner or later, con- 
stitute too interesting a phase of the his- 
torical religion to be withheld from the 
student of history and religious philosophy. 

The first phase of Reform Judaism is 
already lying in decay and nearing its dis- 
solution; it is the Chassidaic reform. The 
origin of the Chassidaic denomination may 
be traced back to the pseudo-Messiah Sab- 
bathai Zebi (1626—1696) whose cabalistic 
vagaries have found acceptance and left 
traces in many fantastic Jewish hearts. 


At the beginning of this century the Ger- 
man Jewish Reform made its appearance. 
Its beginning was modest and legitimate. 
It was personated in Moses Mendelssohn, 
who argued that, as the very ancient rabbis 
studied the languages and wisdom of their 
times, it could not be sinful for us to study 
those of our own times. He became a 
prominent scholar of the secular wisdom of 
his time. He translated the Pentateuch 
and the Psalms into pure German (his 
brethren, he knew, would not touch Luther's 
translations of the Bible) and by the com- 
mentaries he added to those books he in- 
troduced thelegitimate methods of exegesis 
into Hebrew literature. He, moreover, 
took up the thread of philosophy where 
the rabbis of the middle ages had dropped 
it; he translated and explained the phi- 
losophical terms of Maimonides and com- 
posed his ‘‘ Phedon,” a philosophical treat- 
ise on immortality, by the peripatetical 
method. There was much aggravation 
among the orthodox rabbis and rabbinites 
about these new things; but, as there was 
nothing irreligious in them, they could not 
be condemned, and as they were written or 
soon translated into Hebrew, they soon 
found acknowledgment and recognition 
even in orthodox circles. Mendelssohn 
and his followers were followed by the 
school of ‘‘stormers and pushers” (Stwer- 
mer und Draenger) so to speak. Men arose 
who strove to introduce modern forms of 
prayer and service into the synagogue, 
forms more agreeable to the taste of the 
time. There came the so-called ‘ rational- 
ists,” who tried to modernize rabbinism by 
explaining its incongruous traditions, and 
even the miracles of the Bible, as ancient 
historical records of political or scientific 
bearing, chronicled in Oriental, flowery 
language. These were rather pleasing to 
the orthodox, inasmuch as they put sense 
into apparent nonsense. But there came 
the historians and literary critics and laid 
solid foundations to scientific methods of 
the study of Jewish history and literature. 
Their works were and are still regarded 
with respect even by the orthodox brethren. 
But there came afterward the polemical 
reformers, who took up arms against rabbin- 
ical legislation. They caused great aggra- 
vation to the orthodox; but, inasmuch as 
they fought against rabbinism with legiti- 
mate rabbinical weapons, as they proved 
their reasons and substantiated their objec- 
tions by rabbinical authorities, the cry 
which the orthodox rabbis raised against 
them was of no avail. They found adher- 
ence and support, and where their teach- 
ings have not yet penetrated, especially in 
the Slavonian and Oriental countries, where 
the works of the German reformers are 
hardly known at all. 

Unfcrtunately, though, that generation 
of reformers is rapidly passing away. Only 
a very small number cf them is left, and 
they are too old to continue their good 
work. Those who might be able and will- 
ing to continue in this work were driven 
out of the field by a new phase of reform, 
and that in the United States. 

The argument of the latest phase of Jew- 
ish reform (American, par excellence) may 
be formulated as follows: ‘‘We will not 
trouble ourselves about the reasons and 
principles of the institutions of rabbinism. 
We will accept what is to our taste, reject 
what we please, remodel what we dis- 
like, and force our way onward as best 
we can. Let the dead past bury its 
dead.” This may be ali very nice, very 
brave; but the Jewish past is not dead yet. 
It lives and throbs in the lives of three- 
fourths of the race, whose creeds and prin- 
ciples of belief are intact and inviolable; 


and the modern reformers have, at a bound, 
leaped over all the objectionable phases of 
middle-aged rabbinical legislation, and laid 
hands on those very creeds and principal 
institutions of the faith. I allude to the 
‘thirteen creeds” of Maimonides, which 
have been accepted by all Israelites through- 
out the world. 

The first creed, which emphasizes the 
personality of God, was discarded by a 
rabbinical convention at Cincinnati about 
fourteen years ago. Of course, there was a 
protest issued against it by other rabbis; 
but the protest did not avail. The declara- 
tion against the personality of God was not 
rescinded by that synod. 

The third creed, which emphasizes the 
spirituality of God, the fourth creed, which 
confesses his priority in time to all created 
beings, and the fifth creed, which confesses 
the necessity of prayer, weie, by that dec- 
laration of the Reform Synod, annihilated 
altogether; for if there is no personal Di- 
vinity, about whom shall all this be said? 
To whom shall prayers be directed? Cu- 
riously euough, the rabbis who have made 
that declaration officiate in large temples 
and recite many prayers. 

In the tenth creed the confession is made 
that God knows the thoughts and actions of 
man. The eleventh creed says that God 
punishes the wicked and compensates the 
righteous. With the discarding of a per- 
sonal Divinity, all this falls away by itself. 

The sixth creed declares that “all the 
words of the prophets are true.” Our re- 
formers will not subscribe to that. They 
all, without exception, accept the latest re- 
sults of the most “liberal” Bible criticism., 

The seventh creed declares the truth and 
superiority of Moses’s prophecies. The 
eighth creed declares that ‘the entire 
Law, as we have it now in our hands, was 
given to Moses.” The modern Jewish re- 
formers have repeatedly declared that the 
personality of Moses is a myth, and the 
books which go by his name were the pro- 
ducts of later ages and different persons. 

The ninth creed declares that the law of 
Moses will never be changed or altered in 
any manner. The modern reform rabbi 
declares against the greatest part of it, 
notably the dietary laws, the Sabbath, the 
Abrahamitic rite, and many other institu- 
tions of the law. 

The twelfth creed is a confession of the 
belief in the coming of a Messiah. This 
belief is summarily and unanimously dis- 
carded by the reformers. So also is the 
thirteenth creed, which confesses the be- 
lief in a resurrection of the dead. 

Thus, of all the thirteen creeds of the 
orthodox Jew, there remains only the sec- 
ond creed, the confession of the absolute 
Unity of God, which the reformers sub- 
scribe to and preach with all their might 
and main. But he who can conceive of, 
such a unity without a’ personal. Divinity 
may be edified by the worship thereof. 


From this plain statement of the dogmat- 
ical differences between orthodoxy and 
reform it becomes apparent how the new 
movement has positively broken with the old 
faith. The reform Jew cannot be recog- 
nized as a fellow believer of the orthodox 
Jew. And ifwe discard the idea of a racial 
Judaism, as many of the learned reform 
rabbis have done, the appellation of Jew 
given to the reformer is decidedly a mis, 
nomer, This is not all, although from a 
dogmatical point of view it would be more 
than sufficient to create a schism, if ortho- 
doxy were brave eno.gh to act consistently 
with its profession, or if reform were honest 
enough to stand by its convictions. But 
we have neither a consistent and brave 
orthodoxy in America, nor an honest and 
outspoken reform. And in the countries 
where true orthodoxy has its home, they 
do not know, and can hardly anticipate 
how far the American reformers have 
departed from the ancient landmarks. But 
besides the dogmatical differences, there are 
radical differences in all religious hopes 
and aspirations between the orthodox and 
the reform Jews. The former pray fora 
national restoration of their race in their 
Oriental home; the latter work for a perfect 
merging of the Jews into the vast brother- 
hood of “‘ humanity.” The orthodox strive 
to keep the lines of separation from the 
believere of the dominating faith intact; 
the reformers make effort to wipe out those 








Abraham, the admission of mixed mar- 
riages, Dy the changing of the Sabbath 
from Ahe seventh to the first day of the 
week. 

New Yorx« Orry. 


Biblical Research. 


MARIAM AND MARIA. 


BY PROFESSOR B. WARFIELD, D.D. 








Onx of the great difficulties in the hypothesis 
that makes our Lord’s brethren his cousins- 
german, sons of Alphaeus and the Virgin's sister | 
Mary, is that thus we have two sisters bearing 
the same name, An attempt has been made to 
avoid this by agserting that the names are not 
identical, but that a distinction in form can be 
traced. Thus, Dean Stanley (“‘ Smith’s Dict. of 
the Bible,” American ed., p. 1968 b) declares that 
Mariam “isthe form always employed for the 
nominative case of the Virgin Mary,” while 
Maria “is employed in all cases for the other 
three Maries.” The same assertion is made also 
by Mr. F. Meyrick (Ditto, p. 1812 a, note), and 
appears often elsewhere, most recently in Dr. 
Gloag’s “‘ Exgetical Studies,” p. 63. Is it true? 
An examination of the text will show us that: 
1, The Virgin is, in the nominative and accu- 
sative cases, usually Mariam, yet is probably 
rightly called Mapiav in Matt. i, 20 by W H. fol- 
lowing B L 1. Copt. Eus; and certainly rightly 
edited Map:é in Luke ii, 19, by T. Tr. W H, fol- 
lowing B xx R Copt., ete. . 

2. Mary of Clopas, is apparently always 
Maria. ” 

8. Maria Magdalene is usually Maria, but not 
always. She is certainly Mariam in Matt, xxvii, 
61 (T. W H); Jno. xx, 16(T. Tr. W H); xx, 18 
(T. Tr. WH); and more doubtfully, Mk. xv, 40 
(WH); Jno. xix, 25 (T.); xx, 10, 11, (T). 

4. Mary of Bethany is very prevailingly Mari- 
am; a8 all three editors see at Jno. x, 19; xi, 
28, 31, 32,45, and as two out of three edit at 
Luke x, 39; Jno. xi, 2; xii, 3. Sheis Maria 
only at Luke x, 42, and perhaps x, 39; Jno, 
xi, 20. 

5. The Mary of Mark, Acts xii, 12, and the 
Mary of Romans xvi, 6 are probably both Maria. 

6. All of the inflected oblique cases presuppose 
Maria. (See “ Buttmann’s N. T. Grammar,” E, 
T.,p. 17.) But, if so, the Virgin is Maria also at 
Matt. i, 16, 18; ii, 11; Mark vi, 3; Luke i, 41; 
Acts i, 14; or eight times in all, as over against 
eleven tinn 8, when she is Mariam. 

7. Summing up, the Virgin is Mariam eleven 
times and Maria eight times; Mary of Clopas is 
always Maria; the Magdalene is Mariam four 
times and Maria nine times; Mary of Bethany is 
Mariam five to eight times, and Maria four times ; 
the word Mariam occurs from twenty to twenty- 
three times and Maria thirty-one times. 

8. John uses Maria seven times and Mariam 
seven to eight times. Mark has Maria five to 
eixtimes and Mariam perheps once. Matthew 
has Maria six times and Mariam twice. Luke, 
in his first two chapters, has Maria once and 
Mariam ten times; and in the rest of his gospel 
Maria four times and Mariam perhaps once. 

9. Except in Matt. xiii, 55, the Virgin is never 
called Mariam outside of Luke iandii, Out of the 
nineteen times that she is mentioned by name, 
twelve of them occur in these two chapters. 

10. Mary of Clopas is never named in these 
two chapters, and only once in John, Out of 
the eight times that she is named, seven of them 
occur in Matthew, Mark, and Luke iii—end, 
Now Maria is characteristic of these writings. 
Mark always used Maria; for the one excep- 
tion, xv, 40, must be held to be doubtful. So, 
too, Luke iii—end, always uses Maria, the one 
possible exception, x, 39, having the weight of 
testimony—viz., AB*DC8TA, etc., in favor of 
that reading. Matthew prevailingly uses Maria ; 
the only two exceptions being xiii, 55, and xxvii, 
61, 

11. John alone of the evangelists uses the two 
names with equal frequency, and absolutely in- 
terchangeably. 

12. So far as both forms are used by any evan- 
gelist they are used absolutely interchangeably, 
Thus the Virgin, who is Mariam everywhere else 
in Luke i and ii, is Maria at ii, 19. Although 
she is Maria everywhere else in Matthew, she is 
Mariam at xiii, 55. The Magdalene is Mariam at 
Mark xv, 40 and Maria at xv, 47; Mariam at 
Matthew xxvii, 61, and Maria at xxvii, 56; Ma- 
riam at John xx, 16, and Maria at xx, 11. Mary 
of Betbany is Maria at John xi, 1 and 2, and 
Mariam at xi, 19. 

18. The text of the LXX is not in a condition 
to help us much ; but it apparently reads Mariam 
everywhere. Josephus seems to everywhere 
read Marianne. The Bagster Peschitto New 
Testament gives us only the form Mariam ; 60 
also the Targums. 

The conclusions from these facts are self-evi- 
dent. I. No distinction is made between the 
names. Mariam and Maria are the same name 
and are applied indifferently to the same woman. 
IL The distinction in the usage of the two 
names is a literary one, not a nominsl one. The 
one is characteristic of the very Hebraic first 
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two chapters of Luke, the other of the rest of 
that gospel and of Mark, and generally of Mat- 
thew. John alone uses them indiscriminately. 
IfI, It is certain that Maria does not represent 
a Hebrew or Aramaic variant form, coexistent 
with Mariam, but is but the declinable Greek 
form of the name. The case is closley parailel 
with the use of the double form ‘Iepovoa/ju and 
'lepoodéAvja to designate one city. Mr. Meyrick 
is very certain that this explanation is not the 
true one; but he apparently did not examine 
any critical text. 

It follows, therefore, inevitably, that we can- 
not distinguish between Mariam the Virgin and 
Maria her sister ; the two names are two only in 
the Greek, ard the case is not parallel to Mary 
and Maria in English. Our results may be help- 
ful in a more important matter also--in a text- 
critical point of view. The general rule may be 
seen in‘ Gregory's Tischendorf’s Prolegomena,” 
p. 64, and “Scrivener’s Plain Introduction,” Ed. 
8, p. 496. We should edit Maria always ia Mark 
probably; and certainly always in Luke iii—xxi?. 
In John the evidence in each case must decide. 
In Matthew the evidence for Mariam in xiii, 55 and 
xxvii, 61, is too overwhelming to be set aside ; and 
the same is true of that for Maria at Luke ii, 19. 
May Luke ii, 19 be assumed to be words of the 
Evangelist, not drawn from his records? If so, 
it is another indication that the matter of these 
chapters came from Mary, It is, perhaps, also 
significant that Matthew xxvii, 64, is put into the 
mouths of the Nazarenes. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEM'Y, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


~ Sanitary, 


HEALTH AND ALMS CARE OF THE 
DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


THERE are many questions as to the care of 
population in America coming into notice, which 
we once thought belonged only to those on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Long ago we heard 
of the glory and the shame of Evgiand, of the 
mendicants of Italy, and of the beggars through- 
out Europe, and consoled ourselves that sucha 
state of things could not occur here, But the ever- 
tramping tramp, the massing of factories and ot 
peoples in compact cities,and che general tendency 
of so-called civilization to aggregate in tenements 
and narrcw streets, ai certify that the problem of 
the poor is at our dvors, It is a plysical, a 
moral, a social, a governmental problem, Such 
a book as ** The Bitter Cry of the London Poor” 
has iis counterpart in sowe of our cities, The 
varicus efforts that are being made by building 
sovieties, by chanty aid organizations, by work- 
ing classes, guiids, ete., testily that the need of 
care over such masses 18 Wore and More realized, 
Recently we have had some opportunities o1 
ooking at these questiuns in large cies abroad. 

Once in the Health Office at Giasgow we heard 
a mother say: “* Please, sir, 8nd some One to my 
house , for the baby 1s dead, and I cannot keep 
the rais away.” There is stil very much 
misery im Giasgow; but, thanks to efficient 
healih administration, to the renovation of 
houses and the tearing away of oid rookeries, 
great improvement has been made, In most 
cites of Great Britain the Poor Law Guardians 
have large powers and cen levy a tax on the in- 
comes from all property, enough to meet the 
poor laws demands, Birmingham, Belfast, and 
Edinburgh may be taken among other examples 
of the numbers of the poor and of the need of study 
into the causes of pauperism and the methods 
of dealing with it. Birmingham, besides its 
system of out-door relief and its country home 
for the separate care of children over three years 
of age, bas over 2,000 in its workhouse. Toover 
half of these it is a workhouse only in name, as 
a majority are in the infirmary, Of these we 
find one ward of eighty or more women of over 
seventy years of age, others of men or of 
women over eixty, simply bedridden, while 
others are arranged according to the type of the 
disease. There are over 300 cases of dementia, 
epilepsy, or such mild form of insanity as it is 
not thought necessary to send to the magnifi- 
cent asylum for over 1,000 patients a few miles 
in the country. We must say that it is ad- 
mirable to see how well the institution is 
managed in allits departments. Those who 
are able to work are wisely placed so as to aid in 
various branches needed for the support of the 
institution. In some cases, work is also done 
for other city instiiutions. In one workshop 
blocks and small, wedge-like steel cutters are so 
arranged as that the older men are kept busy at 
breaking kindling-wood. Coffins are made and 
furniture repaired in another department, 

While there are no elaborate shops, it is easy to 
see that much in the way of useful industry is 
steadily going ou. The corridors and rooms are 
well sired and lighted, the beds plain and 
cleanly, the walls, and even the stone steps, fre- 
quently whitewashed, and the whole building 
heated with warm water, An Artesian well- 
water supply and fire apparatus and escapes 
throughout the building showed care for health 
and guard against accident. The two asylums, 
for male and female, are very well conducted, and 
phow how a class of cases can be well cared for 





without an expensive system. Throughout the 
buildings the men and women are separated, 
and even in the case of married couples under 
sixty. ‘The Lock Hospital is a sad but necessary 
part of the building, so called not because of 
any bodily restraint. The young children are 
cared for most of the day by the 
older women, while the mothers assist in 
the work. The modes [of receiving new 
inmates, the washing, the bedding, the new night- 
clothing, 80 that no filth may come into the prem- 
ises, the disinfecting apparatus, and all the de- 
tails of management, showed what a great city 
of over 600,000 people can do, and finds it wise 
to do, with its pauper population, in order to 
prevent utter destitution, and in order that such 
a place shall not be a breeding place of pestilence. 

A grand and successful attempt is made to save 
the children, by taking them from their mothers 
at three years of age, and placing them in their 
farm home, where they are educated, trained, 
and taught a part of various trades, and secured 
places, so that thus the pauper supply may be 
limited. In Belfast a still larger workhouse was 
visited, conducted on similar principles. As, in 
fact, an old building, its wards were not so 
good, but its cleanliness was attractive. The 
system of transferring the many illegitimate 
children is not so well carried out ; and yet some 
careful discrimination is used. Physicians and 
statesmen are realizing that the welfare of these 
dependent classes, both as to the physical and 
the moral, must be taken largely into calcula- 
tion as to the future of the state. We have al- 
ready referred to Glasgow. In Edinburgh, 
Canongate ia still notorious for its poverty 
and squalid wretchedness. ‘*What a fine 
parish,” said Dr. Chalmers, one day, to 
Dr. Guthrie, as they stood together on Colton 
Hill. Each of them did very much to establish 
plans of house-to-house visitation, and to aid the 
poor. We have seldom seen a sadder sight than 
as, in the twilight, we passed into one of the ref- 
uge stations 1n a close, nota hundred yards from 
the house of John Knox, where fifty or more 
wretched men crowded together on narrow 
benches to get a bowl of stir-about for their 
day’s meal. The society for the rehef of the 
poor and other voluntary efforts supplement the 
Poor Law Guardian system. Everywhere, expe- 
riencéd dealers with these classes declare that 
spirits, in some form or other, is the great 
cause, and that the liquor traffic must be re- 
strained, and cleanliness enforced, before any 
attempt at moral reform or at education can be 
made, Shall we not, as Americans, have forecast 
and prudence enough to see the signs of the 
times, and to check our city masses, already on 
the by-paths toward degradation, penury and 
crime? 


Science. 


Dvurine the Lunar Eclipse, a series of in- 
teresting observations upon the moon's heat 
were made by Boeddicker at Lord Rosse’s obser- 
vatory, with the three-foot telescope, in the same 
manner and with the same thermopiles em- 
ployed as in the well-known observations of 1869, 
1870, and 1873. The results seem strongly to 
confirm Professor Langley’s idea that the heat 
received from the moon is almost wholly pure 
reflected sun-heat ; that the temperature of the 
lunar surface itself, even after long insolation, 
is still very low. The moon’s heat neurly dis- 
appeared before the eclipse became total, and 
returned as soon as sunlight struck the moon 
again. The minimum of heat seems to have been 
a few minutes, but only a few minutes, later 
than the minimum of light, as if the surface 
lost what little warmth it had very quickly after 
the sunlight was cut off, and warmed up again 
as much as it ever could in a very few minutes 
after the return of sunlight. 





...-Saturn is now again coming into fine 
position for observation. The rings are open 
nearly to their widest, and the planet is so far 
north that the opportunity for studying them is 
nesrly the best possible, There is alsu a new in- 
terest in observing the satellites, because of the 
peculiar interaction between Titan and Hype- 
rion, which has recently been worked out by 
Newcomb, as the result of Hall’s observations, 
The line of Apsides of Hyperion’ orbit, instead 
of advancing under the action of Titan, as would 
naturally be expected, actually retrogrades, com- 
pleting a revolution in about eighteen years, 
This is due to a relation between the periods of 
Titan and Hyperion, which entirely reverses the 
ordinary disturbing effects observed in case 
otherwise similar. 


.+»»There has been much discussion as to 
what is the real “lily of the field” mentioned 
in Scripture. The white lily, Lilium candidum, 
is regarded as out of the question, though at 
one time supposed to be the plant, because be- 
lieved not to be found in Palestine. But re- 
cently, Peyron, quoted by Boissier, states that 
he found it in great abundance in rocky passes 
near Feitoum, in the Lebanon, at an altitude of 
8,400 feet. It might have grown in the fields 
about Jerusalem in scriptural times, and have 
disappeared through rooting animals getting the 
run of the places where they grow, as often 
noted in our own country. 





....Mr. C. D. Walcott, of the United States 
Geological Survey, publishes a note in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, announcing that the 
so-called Archean rocke of Llano County, Texas, 
prove to underlie unconformably the Potsdam 
sandstone, and to be the equivalent of Powell’s 
Grand Cajfion series, as well as the better known 
Lower Cambrian of Sedgwick. The discordance 
in stratification amounts to thirty degrees. 
Veins of granite seem to traverse this Lower 
Cambriana Llano group, but not the overlying 
Potsdam. In Burnet County, there seems to be 
genuine Archean granite underlying the Pots- 
dam. 


....It may be considered certain now that the. 
long delayed sun-spot maximum is at last passed 
The preceding maximum was fixed by Wolf at 
1870.6, so that the length of the last period has 
been from thirteen to fourteen years, which is 
at least two years greater than the mean. Sun- 
spots are still to be seen in more or less abund- 
ance, but occasionally the solar surface is 
found free from them; and as time goes on this 
will be more and more frequently the case, until, 
after some year?, perhaps six or seven, they sud- 
denly start up again, and the great caldron 
begins to seethe and boil afresh. 


.... Notwithstanding that the zeal and energy 
of modern plant collectors in every part of the 
world would seem to bring new plant discoveries 
nearly to an end, it is more than probable that 
the recent figuring of 100,000 for all specie 
known will not long rest in peace. In August 
of 1883, Mr. Charles Ford, an English botanist 
in China, was able to make an excursion to the 
mountains only fifty miles from Canton, and, in 
a collection of 320 species, fifteen proved wholly 
new to science, 


School and College. 


Unton CoLLEGE issues a catalogue of its 
officers and alumni from 1797. Its presidents 
have been John Blair Smith, 1795—’99; Jona- 
than Edwards, 1799—1801; Jonathan Maxcy, 
1802—’4; Eliphalet Nott, 1804—66; Laurens 
Perseus Hickok, 1867—’68; Charles Augustus 
Aiken, 1869—’71; Eliphalet Nott Potter, 1871— 
84. In the record of its faculty appear the 
names of Thomas Macauley, Thomas C. Brown- 
ell, Francis Wayland, Alonzo Potter, Isaac W. 
Jackson, George W. Eaton, Jonathan Pearson, 
Jobu Foster, Will Gillespie, Reuben H. Wal- 
worth, Tayler Lewis, Elias Peissner, Ransom B. 
Welch, Henry Coppee, and others well known. 
The first class, 1797, had three members; the 
largest, 1839, had 106. The class of 1884 num- 
bered 36. The whole number of graduates is 
4,557; of alumni not graduated, 2,137, making 
a total of 6,694, not counting 199 graduates in 
civil engine ring. 











....Of the 275 students at Johns Hopkins 
University, 140 are “‘ graduate students” from 
nearly 80 different institutions. ‘The result of 
this, a8 a writer in the Lvening Post remarks, 
is to produce an atmosphere of mingled genial- 
ity and hard work that is very attractive. Men 
who have completed college courses elsewhere 
do not come here and devote several years to 
studying for higher degrees without the full de- 
termination to utilize every advantage. Most 
of those at this institution are men of limited 
means, paying their way from funds earned by 
teaching, or farming, or otherwise. They are 
men of from twenty-tive to twenty-eight years 
of age, reacy for the higher problems of biology, 
chemistry, physics, philology, history, or polit- 
ical and economic science. 


....Warner Hall, at Oberlin, erected for the 
use of the Conservatory of Music, connected 
with the college, was dedicated December 20th. 
The donor of the building is Dr. L. C. Warner, 
of New York. ‘he portion completed is eighty 
feet by sixty in size, and is four stories high, 
containing forty-three lesson and _ practice 
rooms. It has cost $38,000 and Dr. Warner in- 
tends to add to it two wings, which will about 
double its capacity. 


.... The office of Principal of the Edinburgh 
University, made vacant by the death of Sir 
Alexander Grant, is called by the Spectator 
‘one of the most enviable appointments in the 
three kingdoms.” It is one of good pay and 
light duty beyond carrying the dignity connected 
with the office. The name of Sir William Thomp- 
aon is mentioned in connection with the posi- 
tion. 

.«..The model of Simmons’s statue of Roger 
Williams has been presented by the artist to Colby 
University. It made the journey from Rome with- 
out injury, and is greatly admired. The pedes- 
tal on which it stands is an exact copy of that 
on w bich the marble statue rests in the Capitol 
at Washington. 

..-» The New Englander for 1885 is to publish 
in each number some articles on college affairs. 
There will be Ciscussions relating to college gov- 
ernment, courses of study, undergraduate in- 
terests, etc., and it is expected that thus there 
wilt be created a record of contemporaneous col- 
lege history. 


...»The Cooper Union, in New York, expended 








the past year upward of ten thousand dollars 
on its free night classes in science and art, and 
upward of ten thousand on its Free Art School 
for Women. The number of pupils enrolled in 
the various classes during the year was 4,327. 


.... I'he Chicago Theological Seminary reports 
sixty-three students anda faculty of nine, in- 
cluding one instructor in the German depart- 
ment and one in the Scandinavian, with an 
instructor in elocution. 


.... Haverford College, near Philadelphia, has 
eighty-two undergraduates and nine professors. 








# exsonalities, 


Wuen Victor Hugo stood before the com- 
pleted statue of Liberty Enlightening the World 
and smiled with gratification, a bystander, see- 
ing the poet and the statue facing each other, 
exclamed: ‘‘ Behold! Two giants are regarding 
each other!” The poet smiled with delight. 
This is the sort of incense daily offered him. 


....Mr. Spurgeon has just received, as a gift, 
from Mr. Passmore (of Pasemore & Alabaster, 
publishers, London,) ‘‘a black-and-tan colored 
carriage, upholstered with the most Juxurious 
cushions, and containing various shelves for 
books and parcels, an array of cigar boxes and 
trays, and a handsome looking-glass.” 


....For many years, during his'experimenting, 
Elisha Gray, was also a very unsuccessful farm- 
er at Oberlin, Ohio, and generally regarded as a 
crank, His own family, when, one day,he e x- 
citedly declared that he had devised ‘‘a self- 
adjusting helix,” consulted with a physician 
about putting him under constraint. 


....Here is a queer scrap of royalty’s customs. 
At the coronation banquet of Anne Boleyn 
every appliance of elegance then known was 
brought into requisition. Under the table, as 
custom demanded, crouched two gentlewomen— 
whether as crumb-catchers, or to be footstools 
to Her Majesty, 1s not mentioned. 


....One of the present famous “political 
ladies,” of London, is Lady Borthwick, wife of 
the editor and propricior of the Morning Post. 
She was a favorite niece of the late Earl of 
Clarendon. The Post is worth far less than the 
other morning dailies, but probably yields its 
owner over $40,000 a year. 


....-Young lady autograph collectors can envy 
Miss Euith, daughter of Minister Foster, who 
was a favorite with the royal family at Madrid, 
aud boasts the possession, in her album, of the 
autographs of the King and Queen, the ex-Queen 
Isabella, and a whole page of good wishes from 
the Infanta Eulalie. 


... The Infanta of Spain, Isabella, Contessa 
Grigenti, 1s said to be the most unpopular mem- 
ber of the royal connection, owing to a propen- 
sity (inherited frem her mother) of ridiculing 
people behind their backs, and otherwise being 
iree with a sarcastic tongue. 


...- Recently some of the Rothschilds bought 
their old house in Frankfort, and will rebuild it 
a meter back, to conform with the new street 
line, and then replace in it the family relics. 
They have all the Jewish respect for the past of 
a family. 


... His Grace, the Duke of Devonshire, is the 
only single person in England who pos- 
sesses four deer parks. Some of his brother 
dukes never eat their own venison, because they 
have none to eat uniess they send to market. 


. «+The father of the present Czar was deeply 
melancholic much of his life. The late General 
Fleury, French Minister to Russia, was a great 
favorite with him, and one of the very few per- 
sons able to bring a smile to bis lips. 


...-Mrs. Belva Lockwood stood excitedly on a 
green plush chair by the President when he set 
the New Orleans Fair in motion, and is said to 
have “clapped her hands with the glee of a girl” 
as he pressed the button. 


....We were not, before his death, aware of the 
fact that the late Eugene Pelletan, Life Senator 
of France, was the leader of the movement 
against the gambling detis of Paris and Monte 
Carlo. 


....-Mr. Blaine values much, in his house in 
Washington, « picture believed to be a Rubens, 
which he bought at a sale of articles alleged to 
have belonged to one of the Calvert family. 


....We notice that credulity obtains in the 
West, and that Miss Lulu Hurst is smashing 
chairs and turning umbrellas inside out in Chi- 
cago. 


....The King of Bavaria has a splendid in. 
come, computed to be nearly $2,500 aday. ta- 
varia is a very cheap country to live in, 


....Mrs. Joseph Winship, of Norwich, Conn., 
shows with pride a quaint set of silver tea-spoons 
made by Governor Cleveland’s father, 


....Rev. Thomas Harrison, anciently known 
as the‘ boy preacher,” has been in Toronto ten 
weeks, preaching at special services, 
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Music, 


Avuser’s “La Muette de Portici,” equally 

known under its supposititious title of ‘‘Masaniel- 
lo,” was very properly included by Dr. Damrcsch 
in his remarkably comprehensive repertoire. It 
was given on Monday and Saturday of last week 
to large audiences, who welcomed this old, favor- 
ite and truly great French opera with large 
houses and much applause. ‘La Muette” is one 
of those operas like ‘‘La Dame Blanche,” or 
“Jean de Paris,” or ‘‘ Joseph,” whose position 
in music quite transcends the nationality of its 
author, or the language of its book, or any par- 
ticular national style in its music, and the claims 
of people who may call it *‘ one of our operas.” 
Wagner reckoned it a genuine music-play, the 
dramatic truth of which shone out under its 
conventional musical forms. Its strong reci- 
tatives and splendid vocal and orchestral 
writing make it a genuine operatic mas- 
terpiece like “Tell.” It is full of dignity, 
poetry, and fire. It has as little in common with 
the Auber that we see laughing and coquetting 
in *‘ Le Dieu et La Bayadere,” or ** Les Voitures 
Versées,” as the Rossini met in “Tell” is like 
the hopeless Italianist in ‘* Semiramide.” Such 
grand caprices of genius are rare in the history 
of art, and only explicable by the theory that, in 
music, as in other matters, a man may think 
that he has chosen his field and done his best in 
it, when a new series of influence will germinate 
totally different and superior manifestations of it, 
** Lu Muette de Portici ” is an opera wita a politi- 
cal history. Governments have proscribed it on 
account of its ‘‘dangerously suggestive” situa. 
tions. Its performance has preceded rivts and 
revolutions. From its thrilling barricade-scene, 
which closes the third act with flame and smoke 
and a desperate peasantry fighting their tyraat’s 
soldiers, excited galleries have gone out into the 
streets of Brussels, Paris, and Naples to build real 
barricades and burn houses, cut down the 
military and set real kings flying for their lives. 
The ensemble effect of the performances was, as 
usual, admirable, though the best music of the 
opera calls for more perfect singing than Dr. 
Damrosch’s German artists can give us. Fraii- 
lein Bely’s charming voice is too light for the 
part of Elvira, besides being more or less lost in 
the big building. She sang with extreme care 
and taste, however, and showed herself a very 
perfect young artist in florid music. Mlle. Torri, 
a most graceful and accomplished member of the 
company, took the silent but very difficult rdle 
of the dumb girl, Fenella, and her simple and 
pathetic conception gave great delight and de- 
served the approval it elicited. Herr Schott’s 
Masaniello is a companion to Dr. Robinson’s 
Tell, a creation full of manliness and patriotism ; 
and considerable flatting in the most lyric 
passages of the part were pardoned by his splen- 
did delivery of recitatives and declamatory 
measures. Herr Schueler, Herr Miller, and 
other coadjutors appeared to their usual advan- 
tage, never putting themselves forward, never 
forgetting whatever would appropriately assist 
the vraisemblance of the scene. One is reminded 
of the fact that it is the first time in this coun- 
try that we can be deluded into considering 
opera an wnartificial means of dramatic ex- 
pression, and the talking of men and women in 
tones and semitones not an absurdity. But 
this effect is also wonderfully assisted by the 
details of stage-management which have so hon- 
ored Herr Hock. The scenes are living pictures, 
thanks to his knowledge, taste, and vigilance. 
How different was the outbreak in the pictur- 
esque Portici street from, for instance, Mr. Ma- 
pleson’s way of doing things. At the Academy 
we should have had the usual flubby sham-fight 
of, on one side, thirty or forty pink-legged 
citizens with as many blue-legged chaseeurs, one 
group backing unsteadily across the stage before 
the other. At the Metropolitan, there was all at 
once a shout ; then in rushed the peasants to the 
houses near by, and out came beds, tables, chairs, 
meal-bags, wheelbarrows,and heaps of vegetables, 
all hurled one on the other, a bon-fire blazing 
in a twinkling before the barrier thus formed ; 
then came the dash of the soldiery up the slope, 
guns firing, banners waving, the storm and re- 
pulse ; and last the quick curtain on a splendid 
tableau, the stage broken up into groups of vic- 
tors and vanquished, and the red fire lighting up 
the street and the heroic figure of the fisher-sov- 
ereign as he waved a banner on the summit of 
the barricade, surrounded by nis fellows. This 
is what Scribe saw in his mind’s eye, and, there- 
fore Dr. Damrosch and Herr Hock will so have 
it. 





...-Mr. Mackenzie, the well-known English 
composer, is to write a new opera, ‘‘ Guillaume 
de Cabestan” to a book by Dr. Franz Hueffer. 
The subject is a Provengal legend, similar to 
** Mireille.” 


....Dr. Franz Liszt is accused by a Silesian 
critic ef being no Hungarian in blood, tongue, 
or education, but ‘‘a true German.” He neither 
speaks nor reads Magyar. 


-..-Mme, Materna has arrived, and her first 
appearance is on the evening in which this col- 
umn goes to press, 





Pebbles, 


....-The worst kind of fur to wear near the 
face is chin-chilly. 


...-If a gas man were to write poetry, would 
his meter be correct? 





....The man who was fastening up the door 
to his pig-sty, to secure a brace of runaway 
shoats, said: ‘* You are my pair-if-I-nail-ye.” 


..- Mrs. Fishwhacker, who has just returned 
from Europe, declares that her ocean trip has 
taught her ‘*just what them Latin fellers mean 
by Sic Transit.” 


...“If my employer does not retract what 
he said to me this morning, I shall leave his 
house.” ‘* Why, what did he say?” ‘He told 
me I could look for another place.” 


.... Afflicted Husband (to telegraph messenger): 
“Sonny, go to the undertaker’s and tell him my 
wife just died, and to come right away. Now, 
promise me that you will deliver this Lefore the 
funeral tekes place.” 


... A young dude, who persisted in smoking 
in a ladies’ sitting roi at a railway station, was 
fired” out of the apartment by a gentleman, 
who remarked: ** When there is 80 much smoke, 
there must be some fire.” 


....I hope you are not cutting a friend,” said 
a neighbor to the farmer who was scratching the 
back of a pet pig with a stick. Bristling up 
with indignation, the soil-tiller replied: ‘No, 
sir; I’m only scraping an acquaintance.” 


...‘* Why do you wear your beard mutton- 
chops?” was asked a commercial traveler by a 
friend. ‘‘ Because,” was the philosophical an- 
swer, *‘in the first place it hides my cheek, and 
in the second place it gives my chin full play.” 


....A ribald correspondent sent the following 
* From India’’: 
“If here we make a din, 
We kuow what we’re about; 
We greet a Dufferin 
And see a Duffer out.” 


...“ { wish I was an owl,” said the young law- 
yer. ‘“‘ Why?” she asked. ‘‘ Because then I could 
stay up all night, you know, dear,” he replied. 
“What would you want to do such a ridiculous 
thing as that for?” she tittered. ‘To wit: To 
woo.” 


...“* Whatin the world are you staring at 
that young married couple so intently for?” 
asked one young lady of another, in a railroad 
train. ‘Oh!” exclaimed her companion, witha 
startanda sigh. ‘It’s so natural for us girls to 
contemplate matrimony, you know !” 


...-Husband and wife present themselves be- 
fore the divorce court. ‘What do you want, 
Madame?” ‘Divorce from that wretch.” ‘And 
yoh, sir?” ‘‘ Divorce from that vixen.” ‘ The 
decree is refused. There is no incompatibility of 
temper. You both seem to be perfectiy agreed. 


Call the next case.” ° 


...- Several years ago, a very aged man died 
inthe state of New York. Mr. Schoonmaker, 
the man who often took charge of funerals, 
managed this, and, in giving out the invitation 
at the close of the services, said: ‘‘ Al] who de- 
sire can now have the opportunity of beholding 
the remains of the oldest man living in Uister 
County.” 


....A newspaper man, who writes the obituary 
notices and the financial articles, went into a 
restaurant, the other day, while suffering from a 
severe cold. When a waiter handed him the 
menu he said: ‘‘Here! you have made a mis- 
take.” The waiter looked perplexed. ‘‘ You 
have put the carte before the hoarse,” explained 
the newspaper man. 


....Those who believe that there’s nothing in a 
name, would do well to consult this list from 
the Philadelphia directory. A man by the name 
of Shanks teaches dancing, one Drinkwater in- 
consistently keeps a liquor saloon, Black is a coal 
merchant, one Saylor is a mariner, Painter is an 
artist, Law practices his name, Birch teaches 
school, and Lamb sells beef. 


...-Dr. Boynton recently related that, wish- 
ing to explain to a little girl the manner in 
which a lobster casts his shell when he has out- 
grown it, he said: ‘‘ What do you do when you 
have outgrown your clothes? You throw them 
aside ; don’t you?” *‘ Oh! no!” replied the little 
one, * We let out the tucks!” The doctor con- 
fessed that she had the advantage of him there. 


...-English “as she is spoke” sometimes in 
Japan, is illustrated by a business circular lately 
issued by a native of Yokohama for the benefit 
of fureign residents. ‘‘To announce of any 
Drauwing! A mapand a rough sketch plan of 
building (house or store) and all machine. A 
Picturs of anatomical dissection (to dissect the 
human body), and a lifelike picture of ali any~ 
thing. A sketch of writing to see with the eys 
by all anything and to draw in contrast. The 
undersigned draughtsman will be glad to Receive 
the to do anything upwards at the request of 
another, and respectfully solisite the patronage 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 18th. 
PAUL’S FAREWELL—Acts xx, 28—38. 


Tuovuas it was to Church officials that Paul’s 
words were addressed, they apply also to us who 
as teachers, and even ag private friends, exert an 
influence and have responsibilities. 

Verse 28—The Revised Version uses the word 
bishops” instead of overseers. In the New 
Testament, “elders” and “bishops” are the 
same, (See Philippiansi, 1.) In the primitive 
Churches all the Christians of acity, though they 
may have met in separate congregations, be- 
longed to one Church. Over this large Church 
there would be several elders or bishops. The 
senior elder, or some other prominent man 
among them, would be made chairman of the 
board of bishops. In time this presiding bishop 
came to be known as the bishop, and the other 
bishops were spoken of simply as elders, So the 


ly given to all priesis, came to be restricted to the 
presiding priest. He who will read the Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians, the oldest non- 
apostolic Christian writing, will see that in the 
primitive Church there was no bishop of the 
modern order. 

We must take heed to ourselves if we would be 
able to do our duty to others. When a man is 
unfaithful, be is unfaithful not merely to him- 
self, but to those also who depend on him. 

The flock, the Church of God, is purchased by 
his own blood. How this fact exalts the im- 
portance of his ‘‘uttle ones.” If the blood of 
the Saviour was given to purchase them, we 
surely should be willing to give our labors and 
anxieties to care for them. As one put in charge 
of jewels would be bound to exercise greater care 
on account of their great cost, so we should 
‘take heed” to deal rightly with God’s precious 
ones, 

Verse 29—This prophecy regarding the com- 
ing of false teachers was fulfilled in every par- 
ticular. (See Rev. ii, 2 and 6.) They came to 
other Churches also, (See the epistles to the 
Galatians, Colossians, Timothy and Titus.) The 
ancient Christian writings tell us of the Gnostics, 
and other false teachers, whose doctrines are so 
wild that we to-day can hardly understand what 
their ideas were ; but they wrought havoc in the 
early Churches. 

Verse 30—That from the Church itself false 
teachers should arise, is practically inevitable. 
Where there is freedom of thought there will be 
error, 80 long as human nature is imperfect. It 
may be worth while to remark, in’ connection 
with the subject of Christian union, that if all 
existing divisions of Christendom were done 
away, and all Christians were united under one 
creed, not a single generation would passa before 
new errors would arise, and new divisions be 
introduced. This adds to the necessity of tahing 
heed to keep ourselves, and our scholars, in the 
paths of truth. 

Verse 31—Paul could make bis own labors an 
argument why they should be faithful. While 
spiritual pride is to be avoided, we should strive 
8o to live and labor that we can urge others to 
follow our example. We may properly be back- 
ward in speaking of our good deeds; but we 
should be sure and have a good record which we 
can speak of should there be occasion for such 
mention, 

Verse 32—Paul commends them to God, 
under whose care they could passively rest, and 
to the word of God’s grace, which they must ac- 
tively study and make their own. To be built up 
in purity and holiness, as an edifice is erected in 
brick or stone, is what should be desired for each 
one. And it is a theme for rejoicing that we 
may become sharers in the great possession 
which is made the property of God's sanctified 
ones. When we sanctify ourselves, set ourselves 
apart for, or give ourselves to God, a great pos- 
session 18 set apart for, and given to us. 

Verse 33—Pau) had sought not to get but to 
give. He is greatest in the eye of the world 
who brings men to do most for him. He is 
greatest in the Christian course who brings him- 
self to do most for men, In the esteem of the 
world, he is greatest who compels men to serve 
him; he is greatest in the Christian life who 
himself serves men. 

Verse 35—The saying of Jesus which Paul 
repeats is not quoted from either of the four 
gospels. ‘he apostle may give it as merely his 
own wording of a doctrine set forth in different 
places by the Lord; or, he may bave quoted it 
from some writer whose works have not come 

down to us; as, for example, one of the writers 
referred to by Luke in the preface to his gospel. 
Or the saying may have been handed down 
orally. It should be remembered that the four 
gospels contain but a part—indeed, but a small 
part—of what the Saviour said and did. In the 


primitive Churebes there were doubtless in cir- 
culation many accounts of Jesus’ doings and say- 
ings, which have not come down to us, 

‘The parent finds more happiness in laboring 
for bis children than he in selfishly think- 
ing merely of himself. So a man will tind more 
true happiness in serving his neighbors than in 
com’ them to serve him, He is h at 
who loves most, but the essence of love to 





of the foreign residents,” 


term pope, which, as meaning father, was original- | 


Ministerial Register. 
aiieae Faaxcis J., Little Falls, N. Y., re- 


signs. 
CAMPBELL, T. P., Delavan, Ill, resigns. 
CARTER, W11118, ord. in Nebraska City, Neb. 
COFFMAN, J. W., accepts call to Minonk, fil. 
CONKLIN, J. R., Babylon, called to Sag Harbor, 
N. Y. 
CRANE, C. B., D.D., Boston, Mass., called to 
Concord, N. H. 
DYE, B. K., ord. at Clinton Falls, Minn. 
FOUSON, G. P., accepts call to Brown's Valley, 
Ind. 
GAY, E. A., accepts call to Allegan, Mich, 
GUNN, E., D.D., accepts call to Keokuk, Ia. 
JONES, Axvrna, died recently at Cornwall, Vt. 
MARK, 8. V., Holmesburg, Penn,, becomes pas- 
tor at Citra, Fla. 
MASON, J. T., becomes pastor at Sublette, Ill. 
OSBORN, A. C., D.D., North Adams, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Aibion, N. Y. 
PROBERT, E. M., ord. at Braddock, Penn, 
WHILEHEAD, J. M., Goshen, called to Nebras- 
ka City, Neb. 
WRENN, CO. E., Hampton, W. Va., accepts call 
to Dayton, Ky. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BEARDSLEE, C. 8., Le Mars, fa., resigns. 

BIRD, Cuartes W., Perbam, accepta call to 

Glyndon, Minn. 

BLACKMAN, Wituiam = F., Steubenville, 0., 

called to No, Springfield, Mo. 

BOYD, Puiny 3., Amesbury, called to Granby, 

Mass. 

CHUTE, Epwarp L., Duxbury, called to North- 

boro’, Mass. 

CLARKE, Grorce M., ord. in Ionia, Mich. 

COLE, Hammonp, Chelsea, Mass., accepts call to 

Tucson, Ariz. 

COSSAR, AnpREw O., Imlay City, Mich., re- 

signs. 

CURRY, Wriu14M, Rosedale, Mich., accepts call 
to Chippewa Falls, Wis. . 

FITCH, Cuartes N., Wauseon, O., called to 

Spencerport, N. Y. 

GUNSAULUS, Frank W., Newtonville, Mass., 
called to First Reformed ch,, Albany, N. Y. 

HAMLIN, Cyrus, Council Bluffs, Ia., called to 
First ch., Beloic, Wis. 

HARRISON, H. 8., ord. in York, Neb. 

HAYES, James, Cardonjg, called to West and 
South Vigo, Ind. 

HOLMES, Tuomas, Chelsea; Mich., resigns. 

LAKE, Lot, Hyde Park, Pnn., accepts call to 
Welsh ch., Youngstown, O, 

LEWIS, T. E., ord. in Granite Falls, Minn. 

MARVIN, C.8., Lawrence, accepts call to Ham- 
lin and Fairview, Kan, 

PASCOE, Wii11am H., Lockeford, accepts call 
to Redwood, Cal. 

PIERCE, Avperr F., Chagrin Falla, O., accepts 
call to Warsaw, N. Y. 

ROBE, Epwin, Plain, accepts call to Bristolville 
and No. Blvomfield, VU. 

SMITH, Montimen, Shopiere, Wis., resigns. 

WHITE, James W., Berkshire, N. Y., accepts 
call to Milwaukee, Wis. 

WILLIS, Jostau G., Lanesville, Mass., resigns 


LUTHERAN, 
FURST, 8. E., removes to Salona, Penn, 


GLANDING, W. B., Newport, accepts call to 
Lock Haven, Penn, 


ge x J. 8., Prof., removes to Conover, 


MAURER, J. E., removes from Waterloo, Ia., to 
Hardy, Neb. 


MILLER, J. B., Fairview, removes to Dumont- 
ville, O. 
SECHKIST, C, W., accepts call to Oakland, Md. 


SPANSELLER, J. F., removes from Benton to 
Belleville, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BURLISON, James H., settles in Louisville, Ky. 

oo “ame W. G., removes to Pittsburgh, 
enn, 

FROTHINGHAM, James, ord. in Rushville, Ill. 

FULLERTON, J. Q. A., Carminsville, removes 
to Apollo, Penn. 

HAYS, J. 8., D.D., Quincy, IIll., resigns. 


IRWIN, Joun, removes from Turtle Lake to 
Shell Lake, Wis. 


KETCHUM, H. A., Portsmouth, accepts call to 
Urb.na, O. 


McCAIN, C., accepts call to Goodland, Ind. 
PRYSE, H. 8., removes to Crawfordsville, Ind. 
VAN DYKE, D., settles in Evansville, Ind. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


MACFARLANE, P., settles in Vincennes, Ind, 
PARSONS, A. T., Central Falls, accepis call to 
East Had Conn, 


TIDBALL, T, A., becomes rector of St. Paul's, 
Camden, N. ¥. 


WALSH, Meg W., Rochester, accepts call to 
REFORMED. 
EARDSLEE, J. W., D.D., inst. in North ch. 
West Troy, N. Y. d . 
BIRDSALL, E., Three Bridges, N. J., accepts 
call w Addisonville, Penn, . 


CURTIS, M. M., Hastings, N. Y., accepts call to 
Fairmount Avenue ch., Cleveland, O, 





give, not to receive, 


NICKEKSON, N. F., Pratteville, called to 
ville, N. X. a 
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Literature. 


| The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 





will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 


lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


ART IN ANCIENT CHALDZA 
AND ASSYRIA.” 


BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL. 








Like the preceding work in the same 
series, the ‘‘ History of Art in Ancient 
Egypt,” the History of Art in Chaldea 
and Assyria, by Georges Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez, is distinguished for thoroughness, 
accuracy, new light, and system through- 
out, and in being unusually well brought 
down to date, taking full advantage of all 
the latest discoveries and ibe most widely 
scattered sources of knowledge. The im- 
mense circulation of the work, and its im- 
mediate translation into English and Ger- 
man, were results that needed no prophet 
to furetell. The English translation, made 
(like that of the ** Egypt”) by Walter Arm- 
strong, is faithful in every particular; and 
its ‘‘ editing,” by the translator, which ap- 
pears in the shape of judicious foot-notes, 
is an improvement. The editor has not 
been able to clear away all the slight mis- 
takes of the authors. For instance, on p. 
264 of Vol. II, the cylinder there figured and 
described as ‘tin the New York Museum” 
(following a mistake of Menant, in his 
work on cylinders) is not in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum at ali, but somewhere else. 
Another slip appears ou p. 164 of the same 
volume, where close adherence to the orig- 
inal has resuited in a wrong statement 
about the illustration on the title-page of 
these volumes. These matters are men- 
tioned to show how little short of perfec- 
lion the work reaches, and how venial are 
its worst sing against accuracy, 

Assyriology hus expanded into such a 
library of intormation since the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform writing began, that 
the material for writing such a work on 
Chaldiea and Assyria is scarcely less com- 
plete than that for Egypt; only with the 
difference that the expansion and detail 
take a somewhat different direction. In 
respect to architecture, lor example, the 
material for reconstructing the Mesopo- 
tamian palace is by far the most abundant, 
and that although only one palace (that of 
Sargon, at Khorsabad) bas been completely 
explored; while the private house is al- 
most unknown from actual remains, and 
the ancient Assynan tomb utterly so. In 
Egypt, on the other hand, the data for re- 
producing the tomb are absolutely com- 
plete, those for the private house at least 
sufficient, and those tor the palace extreme- 
ly scanty. In the arts of lite, a8 exhibited 
in the sculptures (and painting im Egypt), 
those of Mesopotamia are scanty—almost 
never represenlivg Women—while those of 
Egypt are in profuse abundance, In my- 
thology, also, which is so necessary for the 
interpretation of sculpture, of the glyptic 
art, and of the works in terra-cotta, a great 
deal—almost all, indeed, except a few main 
features—is still in darkness, and, notwith- 
standing the abundant mythologic texts 
and scencs of the monuments, calls still for 
conscrvatism on the part of of the Assyri- 
ologist or the historian of Mesopotamian 
art. 

Accordingly, the preliminary chapter, 
excellent ana instructive as it is, on ** The 
General Characteristics of Chaldsea-Assyrian 
Civilization,” embracing the geography, the 
physical features, the primitive populations, 
the wedge-shaped writing, the history, the 
religion, the people, and the government of 
Chaidwa and Assyria, fills only 113 pages, 
and yet deals very largely with details and 
proois and iliustrations. Alone by itself, 
this chapter would be thought valuable; 
but as a key to the pages which follow it 
is masterly and happy. It has to show the 
natural reasons which caused the diverg- 
ence of the arts and life of Mesopotamia 
from those of Egypt; and it at once pre- 





* A History OF ABT IN CHALDHA AND ASSYRIA. 
From the French of GronGes leRBOT, Professor of 
the Faculty of Letters, Paris; Member of the Insti- 
tute; and Cuseies Cuipiez. Lllustrated with tour 


hundredand fifty-iwo evgravings im the text, and 
fifteen steel and colored plates. Trapvelated and edi- 
ted by WaLTmrR Axnmetione, B. A., Oxon. 
volumes, 10x7 
pp. xii, 420, London: 
York: 
316.0, 


In two 
inches. Vol. I, pp. xiii, 306; Vol, II, 
Chapman & Hall; New 
A. ©, Aimstiong & Son, Price, in cloth, 








pares the mind to interpret the monuments 
with unexpected facility.. It should be 
noted that in this chapter the authors put 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles (and 
Ezekiel in the other chapters) much higher, 
as sources of explanation and illustration, 
than the Book of Daniel. 

The materials which Nature furnished 
the Mesopotamian artist or artisan were 
the grand reason for his divergence from 
the rest of the world in his architecture, his 
sculpture, his written characters, his deco- 
ration, and his subjects of commemoration 
in the carved or painted monuments. For 
stone and mortar work they had clay (bricks) 
and bitumen. Wood was with them ascarce 
article. The pier and the wall took the 
place of the column and the colonnade; the 
arch was an early invention, probably, then 
as now, constructed without any centering 
to uphold it while building, and presenting 
several forms and principles of self support 
whiclr later architects have not perpetuated. 
The necessity of molding bricks, and the 
ease with which they could shape this unit 
of composition to suit desire or need, made 
the Mesopotamians masters of many an 
every-day expedient which escaped the 
builders among Western ancient nations. 
Mesopotamia was the home of the ruder 
ceramics on the largest scale. 

For the temple and the palace, brick was 
the chief material, and laid in immensest 
masses; While stune—mostly alabaster— 
was little more then lining and decoration. 
A column, or a portion ofa column, isa 
rarity in Assyrian remains. In decoration, 
the enameled brick, especially in early 
Babylonia, played a great and extremely 
important part. Clay, also, baked or un- 
baked, has preserved the largest share of 
the records—historical, mythologic, or 
scientific—which have come down to us. 

Enough is known to show that the cli- 
mate was the reason of the peculiar ‘‘ sec- 
ondary forms” of architecture, such as the 
scanty windows and the double office filled 
by the doors. It is to the climate, probably, 
that the peculiar orientation of the great 
buildings (with corners turned to the car- 
dioal points of the compass) is due; and 
thence, also, indirectly, the Babylonian 
corner deposit of records, of which our ex- 
plorers discovered the secret and turned it 
to great udvantage. But it is to the relig- 
ion and the habits of the people that the 
great deposits of seals and ornaments are 
due, which have been found pretty regu- 
larly in certain remarkable portions of the 
palaces and temples. They were doubtless 
spontaneous offerings by the public at the 
dedicatury ceremonies. 


The first volume, with the first chapter 
of the second, are devoted to the Assyrian 
and Chaldean architecture; but both from 
the necessities of the case and from other 
reasonable considerations, the work is not 
a dry discussion of architectural principles 
and details, but an interpretation of that 
class of the remains, by all other sorts of 
remains, with the help of all the available 
historical data. Speculation is kept within 
bounds, except where the reader is warned 
that a guess is ventured, and the whole 
reads with the interest of a novel. The 
illustrations, of course, are indispensable 
to the text and to the reader; but they are 
so selected as to read in with the text, like 
s0 many bits of word-painting. In every 
respect they are most praisewortby. 
Though this portion of the work is com- 
prehensively to be styled a treatise on archi- 
tecture, it treats as well of the mechanical 
resources of the Mesopotamians, their 
graphic processes in representing buildings 
to the eye, of the Chaldwan tombs, and the 
connected Mesopotamian ideas of a tuture 
life. Some of the most judicious work ap- 
pears in attempts to restore the principal 
types of religious, civil, and military archi- 
tecture. The text, with the illustrations, 
in this portion of the work, presents ancient 
Mesopotamia, its life, and its accomplish- 
ments, as no other book has yet done. 

After the architecture comes the sculp- 
ture and the painting; the last almost en- 
tirely confined to the colored figures on 
enameled bricks, and hence not painting 
in the modern artistic sense. But the 
sculpture, as all know, presents avery rich, 
though peculiar field, and yet one that is 
hardly to be touched without plenty of 
illustrations at hand. The sculpture was 
independent of that of Egypt, except in its 





glyptic branch, where the art was really 
Phenician. The stone sculpture is marked 
by nobleness and strength; but the French 
authors justly find that the Mesopotamian 
sculptor’s ‘‘ neglect of the soft nobleness 
inherent in the beauty of woman deprived 
him of a precious resource.” 

In the treatment of *‘ the industrial arts,” 
the most interesting partis that on metal- 
lurgy, with that on the finer arts of orna- 
ment, in which needle-work, as represented 
in the sculptures, plays no unimportant 
part. The ornamented metal dishes, with 
whose abundance the Delphi inscriptions 
have made us familiar, and whose 
characteristics the discoveries in Cyprus 
and everywhere in the ancient world (except 
Egypt) have made known to us, appear 
generally to have been of Pheenician work; 
though some seem to have been native. 

The work closes with a very instructive 
comparison between Egypt and Chaldiea, 
as the independent birthplaces of so much 
that the non-exclusive nations of the world 
have inherited, as the original preceptors 
who taught so much, but learned so little. 
It was Mesopotamia that gave wheat to the 
world; but ‘“‘from the rich plains where 
the Hebrew tradition set the cradle of the 
human race, the winds carried many seeds 
besides those by which men’s bodies have 
so long been nourished; the germs of all 
useful aris and of all mental activities were 
borne on their breath like a fertilizing dust. 
Among those distant ancestors, of whom 
we are the direct heirs—those ancestors 
who have left us that heritage of civiliza- 
tion which grows with every year that 
passes—there are nove, perhaps, to whom 
our respect and our filial gratitude are more 
justly due than to the ancient inhabitants 
of Chaldea.” 

And to retrace aud reproduce that legacy 
of the Chaldwans to the later world, no 
book has ever done a tithe of that here con- 
tributed by Perrot and Chipiez. 





S0ME RECENT CHURCH HIs- 
TORIES. 


WE have at hand three noticeable New Eng- 
land Church histories, which require more than 
usual notice. The first and most imposing in 
size and bulk (8vo, pp. 508: Browne & Gross: 
Hartford) is The History of the First Church of 
Hartford, by the Rev. Geo, Leon Walker, D.D., 
Pastcr, 

What Dr. Bacon did for the First Church and 
Colony of New Haven in his “ Historical 
Discourses” Dr. Walker has done for the church 
to which he ministers. The stream Dr, Walker 
has to follow starts farther from the meadow 
into which it finally sinks than the other, and, 
accordingly his volume takes a wider range. 
He does not go into Holland with the Brownist 
exiles, but the sketches of what Hooker and 
Stone had to suffer under Laud, and of what 
they were and how they were trained in Eng- 
land, make a full introduction. 

The Hartford Church was first founded at 
Newtown, Massachusetts, in the limits of the pres- 
ent Cambridge, probably in 1632. The causes 
which led them to remove to Hartford in 1636 
are partially obscure ; but what is known as to 
them is fully stated by Dr. Walker, who, in this 
part of his work, has gone far toward a solution 
of some of the hardest problems in old New 
England history, thrown the good light of rea- 
sonableness on various more or less mysterious 
passages, and, thanks to the assiduous studies of 
enthusiastic explorers, has been able to thread 
his way with a reasonable certainty through a 
period as to which the records of his own church 
are in a lamentably imperfect condition, with 
lacune in them of fifty years together. Of the 
five great centers of New England colonization, 
Plymouth, Boston, Rhode Island, New Haven, 
and Hartford, the last is most obscure. 

It is not unlikely that the connection main- 
tained with Massachusetts overshadowed it and 
fell heavily on the reputation of such aman as 
we know Thomus Hooker to have been. With all 
these difficulties in bis way Dr. Walker has found 
a secure basis for hisfame. Notwithstanding the 
large proportions of a number of his successors 
Hooker dominates the series as unquestionably 
as he begins it. His majestic presence, his 
noble voice, his ready command of the style 
which was most effective in his time, gave him a 

popularity in the pulpit which, as Dr. Walker 
intimater, may have had something to do with 
his decision to remove out of the limits which 
Cotton considered his natural preserve. Of his 
writings and sermons characteristic specimens 
are contained in this volume, together with 
enough to show that Cotton Mather was rather 
consulting his own kind!y wishes than the hard 
facts of the case, when he endeavored to relieve 
Hooker of the charge of teaching, a hundred and 

fifty years before it was heard at Newport, the 
doctrine of saintly conteniment to be damned 








In treating of the years which followed Hook- 
er, we could wish that Dr. Walker had given us 
more of the definite history of his church, and 
not attempted so much for the general religious 
history of the colony. Much remains to be 
filled up in such bare sketches as that of the 
discussions and controversies relating to the 
establishment of Yale College. Some aspects of 
that matter are not touched, which, in this latest 
review might, for the honor of Connecticut, have 
been brought out, and which such an explorer as 
Hartford had in Dr. Bushnell would not omit. 

The Connecticut consociational history is 
treated with prudent brevity, the question, ia 
many of its bearings, being obviously unfitted 
for discussion in a volume of this character. 
The commotions which attended the progress of 
George Whitefield through the state are more 
fully treated. The later portion of the volume 
abounds in those personal sketches, reminis- 
cences and anecdotes which are the charm of 
such works, and which make their substantial 
value. It is gratifyingly full as to the ministry 
of that influential divine, Dr. Strong, and as to 
that of the late Dr. Joel Hawes, two very differ. 
ent men in their personal characteristics, but 
who are alike in this, that the flavor of their 
marked personality is likely to linger around the 
First Church of Hartford for many years to 
come. We fear, however, that both of them 
would be sorely grieved to find that many of the 
hardest battles they made are not so much as 
alluded to in this volume. 

One of the historical gaps which Dr. Walker 
bas neatly skimmed over in the “ History of 
the First Church of Hartford,” is well filled 
by Dr. Dexter’s address on John Wise, printed 
in the memorial of the Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Organization of 
the Congregational Church and Parish in Essex, 
Mass. (Salem: J. H. Choate & Co., printers.) 
This memorial volume contains, as the title in- 
dicates, the reports of the entire celebration 
with the excellent Historical Discourse by Prof. 
E. P. Crowell, of Amherst, and other matters 
worth mention. Dr. Dexter’s addrers is, however, 
most to the point just now, when some Congre- 
gational divines, with whom Dr. Walker may or 
may not be in sympathy, have been suspected of 
an attempt to revive a moribund Congregation- 
alism by heroic doses of Presbyterianism. 

Whoever was the discoverer of that hybrid va- 
riety of Congregationalism which survived for 
more than a century and a half in Connecticut, 
in Massachusetts John Wise was its destroyer, 
and not for Massachusetts only, but for the wide 
regions through which Independency has carried 
its leaven. 

The abuses which the Saybrook platform was 
intended to cure, are chronic troubles of the 
Church, and the measures it had to propose are 
essentially those Dr. Ross wishes to apply. The 
arguments which John Wise made fatal to the 
Saybrook Association, are equally fatal to Dr. 
Ross’s scheme. They are peculiarly dangerous 
and fatal as brought forward in Dr. Dexter’s 
playful and insinuating study. 

John Wise deserves commemoration on other 
grounds besides these. He is a good study for 
modern ministers, especially in his broad, free, 
and manly handling of current questions. He 
was not fooled by the witchcraft delusion. He 
had a bold mind, and thought boldly and broad- 
ly on political questions, He was not frightened 
when he ran on a difficulty, but cut bis way 
through with a firm hand and clear head. This 
was exemplary in his day, though not so rare 
then as now, when hard sense in the clergy is a 
thing very much wanted, 

We note, on page 125, a singular slip of Dr. 
Dexter’s peu, with whom such accidents do not 
often occur as that which permits him to 
allude to Sir Edmund Andros as Sir William. 

The Longmeadow Memorial, by Prof. R. 8. 
Storrs, is a superlative affair, as to which it is 
difficult to repress a good deal of enthusiasm, 
The superb octavo volume is published by Pro- 
fessor Storrs himself, as a labor of love, though 
in some sense under the authority of the town. 
No expense has been spared, nor intelligent 

pains or skill, The lovely peace which reigns 
all Summer and ail Winter under the Long- 
meadow e)]ms, and arunnd its ancient common, 
is portrayed in the numerous heliotype Jand- 
scapes which adorn the volume. The historic 
personages who acted their part in the building 
of the town end church are, with few exveptions, 
cecmmemorated ia Leliotype portraits. The Rev. 

John W. Harding’s centennial address is a 

model of its class, graceful, pithy, richly fraught 
and happy. A sort of supreme felicity reigns 
in all the subsequent addresses and proceedings. 

The solid coin of the book, however, is packed 
away in the twenty-two uppendices, and the 
ninety-seven closely printed octavo pages of the 
** Town Genealogical Record,” prepared by Prof. 

R. 8. Storrs. The graceful pen of the Rev. J, 

W. Harding, now pastor at Longmeadow, has 
been active in various parts of the work. The 
appendices, on “ The Growth of the Town”’ (D), 
on “The Revolutionary Period,” on “ Religious 
Aspects and Events,” ‘‘ Churches and Ministers 
ot the Present Century,” ‘Institutions and 

Custcn:s,” and “Industries and Manufactures,’ 
are wholly by him, The others are, inthe main 
by Professor Storrs, who has crowded them with 
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a ntiquarian knowledge distilled into the per- 
fected quintessence of the matter. A student of 
American history might feed long on Appendix 
E, with its rich store of matter from the record 
of the corporate proceedings of the town. 

What the New England town is and has been 
in its relation to the larger political bodies of 
the country has often been described ; but in this 
appendix we have the original working of a town 
in the authenticity of its own records. Nothing 
better could be put into the hands of a student. 

Pastor Williams’s Diary is another invaluable 
historic mine on which to draw for the most 
vivid pictures of the life of those times and the 
working of the town and church system of that 
day. The pictures of revolutionary life and 
suffering are most real and true. The humor of 
the times and of the people sparkles in these 
pages, and the stern, unyielding, angular and 
sometimes thorny ways of the people get many 
an illustration, The recent history of the town 
and the part it had ip the late War, are not over- 
looked. 

The charm of the whole lies, after all, in the 
rich and vivid reproduction of personal and in- 
dividual life, in the home pictures and family 
memoranda, What could be more suggestive to 
a lover of colonial simplicity than the ‘* Court- 
ing Stick,” preserved at Longmeadow, and which 
served to carry in its long and sounding tube a 
message of tenderness from a lover at one corner 
of the fire to his sweetheart at the opposite cor- 
ner, ali unheard by theelders, before whose very 
eyes it ran—an anticipation of the telephone, 
with lovers’ emotions for its galvanic stream. 

The family records and memoranda are an- 
other delicious feature of the work, carried out 
as they are in the numerous heliotypes of the 
quiet, spacious, and dignified homes of the town. 
Of the genealogies we have not room to speak. 
They involve great labor, and are done fully and 
carefully. Twenty of these ninety-seven pages 
are devoted to the Colton family, which has 
thrived in Longmeadow, and had the good sense 
to stand by it. Professor Storrs very happily 
alludes to this in an anecdote preserved by him 
of the late Dr. Robbins, of the Hartford Anti- 
quarian Society, who said, in his venerable age, 
that when he met a man from Longmeadow as 
to whose name he was in doubt, he addressed 
him as Colton, and in nine cases out of ten was 
right. 


—— 





...-English History in Rhyme, by Mary Rus- 
sell Gardner (New Haven: The Stafford Priat- 
ing Co.), is an attempt to assist the memory by 
rhyme aud meter. The author, having four it 
useful in her own school for young ladies, in tig 
city, publishes it as one of a series of Metrica) 
Summaries now in preparation. It contains 
about 400 lines, to be memorized with other 
tabular and statistical matter. This is, so far as 
we know, the most extensive application of 
rhyme and meter to pedagogic purposes, and 
will prove a valuable aid in achieving the first 
fundamental of a training in history, the estab- 
lishment of the facts and events in good histori- 
cal perspective.——-—The A, B, © Spanish 
Phrase Book (Boston: Ed. P. Call) is not a gram- 
mar, nor a complete treatise, but a simple, prac- 
tical and alphabetical manual of Key-Word and 
Phrases. The arrangement is novel and prom- 
iving. The treatise on Pronunciation is full and 
good. It grows directly out of the exten. 
sion of American intercourse toward and 
into Mexico by the new railway system, and 
has been prepared for use both in Mexico and 
other Spanish speaking countries. The com- 
piler, Frederick R. Guernsey, has been assisted 
by Prof. Juan T. Machado, Tt is a good and 
intelligent enterprise, which has Jed the Messrs. 
Ginn, Heath & Co. to exploit a series of classics 
for children between nine and fifteen. The 
only number we have seen is The Water Babies; 
A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby, written twenty 
years ago, by Chas. Kingsley, and which came 
from his hand marked about equally with the 
indications of genius aud of imperfection. The 
allegorical point the fable was intended to carry 
was often confused in fine-spun speculation, and 
its wit rose so high, and was concealed in such 
subtleties, as to be lost not only on children, but 
on all but the most penetrating readers. Still the 
making of a remarkable story, and of one with 
great and good point for children, lay in the 
book. Mr. I. H. Stickney has undertaken in the 
re-editing of the work to free it of these draw- 
backs and eccentricities. By a simple method of 
erasure, apparently adding nothing, and re- 
writing nothing, he has succeeded be- 
yond expectation, and left a work, which, 
if it does not meet all that Mr. Kingsley 
intended, will delight young readers and give 
them the benefit of a classic in the simplest 
Anglo-Saxon English. In its new form it does 
not bristie with as many points of satire as the 
anthor ineffectually prepared for it, butit adapts 
the purpose of the fairy tale to the understanding 
of children, by giving some truths of natural 
history a moral and individual application to 
them. The last struggle with the mistakes, 
inelegances and inaccuracies of common 
Speech is from the enterprising Principal of 
Lenox Academy, Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, who 
publishes through the Messrs. Lec & Shepard, a 
Hand-book of Blunders, Designed to Prevent 1,000 











Common Blunders in Writing and Speaking. It 
is a manual of nice and fine distinctions, some- 
times too nice, as in the definition that corre- 
spond with must refer only to the interchange of 
letters, while correspond to, denotes agreement, 
In the same class we should place the objection 
raised against beef-tea and first-rate, the distinc- 
tion between farther and further, the prohibition 
of such words as depot for railroad station, 
doughty, bureau to denote a chest of drawers, 
etc. We notice, however, that, with some com- 
mendable vacillation in his principle, the 
author asserts that reliable will hold its own 
against its enemies, and honors the custom that 
makes acoustics, optics, ethics, etc., singulars, 
though classics remains plural, The defects of 
the manual have the pardonable quality of being 
on the right side of the question, and proceed 
from a close study of the language and a nice 
sense of the meaning of words. As a study of 
words whose meanings tend to be confused or 
lost, it is a capital little manual, full of neatly- 
made points like these: A center is a point; the 
middle may be a line ; certain refers to absolute 
knowledge, sure to sucha degree of conviction as 
removes anxiety. There are some cases in 
which the author does not get onto the deepest 
ground, as in the sfatement that ‘ small offenses 
are forgiven ; serious crimes pardoned.” The 
difference lying between the two words is quite 
as much that of formal remission and iuterior 
spiritual release. 


....We have had Mr. Alexander Ireland's 
‘* Biographical Sketch” of Emerson, with its 
wide and various collection of facts from sources 
worth naming, and of personal recollections, 
Mr. George Willis Cooke has published his 
thorough analysis of Emerson’s various works. 
Mr. Conway was already in the field with his 
lively and sympathetic sketches and personal 
incidents contributed by one who had been long 
and well acquainted with him. To these are 
now added two others, which take the ascersion 
of the poet philosopher at angles of their own, 
but in the same plane of high appreciation. 
One is the collected memorial lectures at the 
Concord School, published by the Messrs, Osgood 
& Co. The other is the biographical volume in 
the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Ce.’s ‘American 
Men of Letters,” Ralph Waldo Emerson, by 
Oliver Weudell Hoimes—as complete, thorough, 
racy and characteristic a piece of brief biography 
as has come from the press these many months. 
The scenery of Mr. Emerson’s life is, much of it, 
the same that lay around Dr. Holmes, The 
characters that move on its crowded stage are 
the same. No man ever hadio keep nearer his 
own home circle in writing of another 
than Dr. Holmes in this charming volume. 
True to the instinct which he himself has re- 
marked in the New England mind, he starts with 
the ancestral tree. Not until he has assured his 
readers that the stock is right ab origine and 
promising, does he venture to strike out boldly 
into the biographic narrative. The picture that 
lies on his pages,-of the young Emerson, first 
grows attractive at about the time of his appear- 
ance in the pulpit. The warm, sunny, and rare 
picture which the world now holds of him began 
then to be formed. He was destined to a yet 
slower waiting for the renown of intellectual 
power. Dr. Holmes’s volume is not so brief that 
he has not found means to express himself in it 
on all points. The biography is traced through 
all its salient and critical points; the literary 
history is given, each important work is reviewed 
and cheracterized, and space enough remains 
for Dr. Ho:mes to fill with a well-turned and sat- 
isfactory estimate of Emerson’s relation to his 
age, of what he was as a poet-philosopher, re- 
former, friend, and of his position on the im- 
portant subject of religion. Mr. Emerson did 
not conquer fame at one bound. On page 103 
we have an amusing account of Professor 
Bowen's critical review in the Christian Exram- 
iner, of bis semi-poetical, semi-philosophical 
one hundred or so very small pages on “ Na- 
ture.” Dr. Holmes writes: 

‘The acute and learned Professor meant to deal 
fairly with his subject. Butif one has ever seena 
sagacious pointer making the acquaintance of a 
box-tortoise, he will have an idea of the relations 
between the reviewer and the reviewed as they ap- 
pear in this article. The Professor turns the book 
over and over—inspects it from plastron to cara- 
pace, 80 to speak, and looks for openings every- 
where, sometimes successfully, sometimes in vain. 
He finds good wiiting and sound philosophy, pas- 
sages of great force and beauty of expression, 
marred by obscurity, under assumptions and faults 
of style. He was not, any more than the rest of as, 
acclimated to the Emersonian atmosphere, and, 
after some not unjust or unkind comments with 
which many readers will heartily agree, confesses 
his bewilderment, saying : 

“ On reviewing what we have already sald of this 
siugular work, the criticism seems to be couched in 
contradictory terms; we can only allege in excuse 
the fact that the book isa contradiction in itself.” 
We open with interest Mr. F. B, Sanborn’s 
volume on The Genius and Character of Emer 
son, Lectures at the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy (Jas. R, Osgood & Co.), to ascertain how 
the poet- philosopher will endure the sharp hand™ 
ling of the score of critics and eulogists assembled 
to discuss him and settle his place. Several 

more or less imperfect accounts of these papers 








and lectures have been published. This is, how- 
ever, the first published by the School itself. 
With the exception of Mr. Albee’s paper on 
Emerson as an Essayist, all the essays and poems 
read on Emerson in the special course devoted 
to him in the Summer of 1884 will be found in 
this volume. It is introduced by a fascinating 
heliotype frontispiece of David Scott's portrait 
of Emerson as he stood before his audiences at 
Edinburgh in the Winter of 1847—48. These 
discussions, which fill 426 pages 16mo, fall under 
sixteen distinct topics of prose or poetry. They are 
critical and appreciative rather than biograph- 
ical, Taken in connection with Matthew Ar- 
nold’s lectures, which should be rea’ with them, 
they constitute the most complete mass of acute, 
various, and thorough criticism we have. 


....We have to thank the Hon. Wm. A. 

Courtenay for the memorial centennial of 
Charleston. The stout and honorable pride of 
South Carolinians in their state is only sur- 
passed by their municipal pride in Charleston. 
Few states or towns havé more to boast of, ag all 
young New Englanders learn at school from 
the choice which their great orator made of a 
worthy rival to match his own Béston and Massa- 
chusetts, Sixty-three years after the first futile 
landing at Jamestown in 1607, Charleston was 
founded, though measures had been taken thirty- 
two years earlier, in 1631, to initiate a colony ad- 
joining the ‘‘ James Town Colony on the South.” 
From these dates to 1883 is a long cry. It in- 
cludes tke colonial history and the century from 
the incorporation of the city in 1783, and fur- 
nishes ample and various material to inspire 80 
public-spirited and enthusiastic a historical 
scholar as the Hon. Wm. A. Courtenay. The 
memorial volume recently published contains 
full accounts of the centennial celebration, 
together with a large amount of highly interest- 
ing matter relating to the local history of the 
town. The accessible facts of the firet settlement 
are collected in the first thirty pages. In the 
next t wenty-five we have an interesting analysis 
of the accessions to the colony by immigration, 
what they were and how they came, together 
with a notice of the first Negro arrivals, Fifty- 
three years before a Nigro was seen in 
Carolina t wenty had been landed at Jamestown 
from a Dutch man-of-war. In 1619 or '20, they 
were sold as slaves for life, Sir Johu ¥eamans 
bas the credit of having brought the first lot of 
slaves with him into the Carolinas in 1672, 
when he assumed bis place as governor. They 
were brought from the Barbadoes, and the re- 
luctance of the colonists to receive them is fully 
shown by a citation from their public Acts, as 
well as their futile attempts to check the immi- 
gration. The Huguenot settlement in this state 
was large and interesting enough for fuller de- 
scription. In a following section we have a 
brief survey cf the early crops and ccmmerce 
of the colony, and a general summary of what 
can be ascertained as to its industrial and com- 
mercial situation previous to the Revolution. 
The data collected to represent the revolutionary 
and post-revolutionary situation are full and 
telling. The start which the national movement 
received in Massachusetts in the Spring of 1775, 
in the Autumn of that year took full effect in 
South Carolina; and her sons claim that within 
her limits the first fully organized state govern- 
ment was established. The subsequent indus- 
trial development of the state, especially of the 
rice and cotton planting, and of the effect of 
Whitney’s cotton gin, naturally ccocupy the 
largest space. The state of South Carolina paid 
Whitney #50,000 for his invention, while the 
courts of Georgia, which profited even more from 
it, decided against him. The part of South 
Carolina in the late War is described in a manly 
way, with much pride, but without bitterness, 
and, on the whole, in the only way which could 
promise permanent reconciliation of the differ- 
ences which led to it, The Southern problem 
cannot look very dark when we find a South 
Carolinian saying, under the public responsi- 
bility of such an occasion as this: 

“ Slavery is gone, and the people are grateful that 
it is so; grateful even in memory of the circum- 
stances under which it went down. A great and 
unspeakable burden of moral responsibility has 
been lifted from the mind of the master. The state 
under the free system is more bountiful in the yield 
of her great products—the fruit of a quickened in- 
dividual energy. There is a growing diversity in 
her industries that betokens a higher form of 

material civilization. There is a more widely dif- 
fused intejligence among her people, and quicker 
and readier sympathy and concert ofaction. There 
is more enlightenment of the masses, giving toljabor 
in greater Gegree a skilled hand, and to biind muscle 
direction and purpose. And while many problems 
remain, problems imminent and fateful, still they 
are not, in my opinion, beyond the solution of 
wisdom, kindness, moderation, and the might of 
our moral manhood.” 

The maps which illustrate the volume are ex- 
cellent, 


..». We are interested in Mr. Clinton Scollard’s 
Pictures in Song. (G.P.Putnam'sSons.) They 
are pure, sweet, bright, and musical, and, did we 
not otherwise know it,.are in themselves a suffi- 
cient indication that they come from a young 
pen and a young heart, Mr. Scollard, as a be- 
ginner in the literary art, enjoys advantages 





which permit his friends to expect much from 

him, and forbid his critics to be lenient. Every- 
thing that full literary training at the beginning 
can do for him has been and still is open to him. 

He knows nothing of the bitter temptation to 
turn his pen to the base uses of winning a liv- 
ing ; and he is happy in being surrounded with 
friends eager and generous to recognize his 
merit, The best thing we can do for him is to 
show him how far he has come on the poet’s 
road, and what a long distance yet remains to 
be overcome. We shall have, therefore, to say, 

in general, that thus far the mastery he has 

attained, and the power at bis command, are of 
the superficial kind, easily and quickly acquired : 
and which imply little more than a certain 
refinement of taste and feeling, a fair command 
of ordinary poetic matter, and a not unusual 
knack of writing in musica] meters. This, with 
the help of good paper, good press work, and the 
Mesers. Putnam’s skill, is about as near to the 
poetic goal as we should, on pregent indications, 
venture to encourage our young friend to believe 
that he hascome. As for the positive defects of 
his verse they betray too much absorption in 
form, with the necessary consequence that the 
form itself is pretty rather than beautiful on a 
large or noble scale. Truly poetic form is the 
immediate product of poetic power. Work on 
the form cannot imitate it, and of course cannot 
produce it. The solidity of a poetic structure 
may be mistaken for an airy essence only because, 
in its crystalline purity and diamond light, we 
behold all things else, but not one particle of its 
own matter. It is a fine vision that can see the 
forms of grace, power, and beauty that move in 
the ideal world. Only a strong imagination 
grasps them or renders them into art creations 
by pen or pencil. To this Mr. Scollard has not 
yet come; and we do not see much indication in 
his verses that he is onthe road toit. There 
may be depths of passion and of fency in him 
that are not yet broken uv. He can reach them 
only on the ordinary and aifficult path of work, 
suffering, and deep study into life and litera- 
ture. There is much to be commended in the 
simple purity of his style. Excepting the 
** Rondeau Redoublé,” the “Triolet,” ‘ Pan- 
tum,” “ Huitain,” “ Chant Royal,” and other 
fanciful labelings of his essences, his verses are 
free from affectation. We hope they will re- 
main so, and that whenever he reaches the limits 
of his muse, wherever they may lie, he will have 
the supreme good sense to rest contented in the 
powers he has and the beauties which are his 
own, and not provoke the anger of the gods by 
craning hia neck or stretching his stature into 
superhuman proportions, and wreck all he could 
do well as a man in poor attempts to be a god. 


...-The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have just published, in a well-made octavo, Chief 
Engineer Melville’s account of the retreat from 
the “Jeannette,” and the finding of the re- 
mains of Lieutenant Commander De Long 
and his party, under the somewhat lengthy 
title of In the Lena Delia; a Narrative of the 
Search for Lieutenant Commander De Long 
and His Companions. Followed by an Account 
of the Greely Relief Expedition and a Proposed 
Method of Reaching the North Pole, Portions 
of this narrative have already been given by 
Lieutenant Dannenhower, and the record re- 
covered with De Long’s remains has been pub- 
lished. The portion relating to the search for 
the heroic commander is now, for the first time, 
edited by the officer who had that service in 
charge ; and as for the rest, there is always dif- 
ference enough between the report of the first 
in command and of a subordinate to call for its 
publication, Leaving private and personal 
points, in which the public have no considerable 
interest, out of mind, the general points of 
the present volume are the same which have 
already been made public. Engineer Melville's 
report shows the superior precision and intelli- 
gent hold on all the facts, which is to be ex- 
pected from the officer in command, and from a 
man in full possession of his powers, and not 
crippled as Lieutenant Dannenhower was. The 
narrative is admirably definite and specific, 
without being tiresome. Some of the reports of 
the habits of the natives are too revolting for 
pleasant reading, especially the relation, on page 
$18, of the Yakuts, and the habits of the Tehu- 
chee country. Mr. Melville puts an end forever, 
we are glad to see, to the story that Dr. Ambler, 
finding himself the last survivor, ended the ago- 
nies of his terrible watch by bis own hand, by 
showing that every cartridge remained undis- 
charged in the pistol found in his hand, - As to 
the general question of Polar Exploration, Mr. 
Melville has much to suggest. Hedoes not be- 
lieve that ships can pierce the ice, nor that dog- 
sledges can be gotten over it, but has confidence 
in a system of relays and stations, from the last 
of which a small train of picked men might ad- 
vance with sleds to the pole. He is confident 
enough on this point to print a promise to do it, 
if permitted to make the attempt. The account 
given of the Greely Relief Expedition, while full 
enough for the limited purpose of the ‘“ Thetis,” 
is necessarily brief, and docs not touch on the 
results of the Expedition it relieves. 


.. ..It used to be s saying current at Yale thirty 
yoare ago, that the lectures in English eloquence 
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by the then Prof. prs Goodrich made 
all the class lawyers. At all events they inspired 
every man who had anything of the kind in him 
to be inflamed with the desire to excel in oratory. 
The Jectures, as afterward published, made one 
of the most inspiring volumes that can fall into 
the hands of an ambitious young man. Jn clear, 
thorough, and intelligible analysis, in historical 
annotation of the kind that reproduces the liv- 
ing interest of the occasion and the points on 
which the discussion turned, there was at that 
time nothing to be compared’ with 
this thick octavo, published, if our mem- 
ory serves us rightly, by the Messrs. 
Harper. The best thing we can say to prove our 
appreciation of Prof. C. K, Adams's (Ann 
Arbor) three-volume small 16mo of Represen- 
tative British Orations, With Introductory and 
Explanatory Notes, is to bring them into com- 
parison on equal terms with the earlier collec- 
tion. These three volumes are beautiful speei- 
mens of press work and book-making by the 
Messrs. Putnam. As compared with the 
Goodrich collection, they cover more ground, 
commencing with Sir John Eliot, styled 
by Hallam “the most illustrious confessor of 
his time,” and while Mr. Goodrich did not 
bring his selections down later than to in- 
clude Mr. Canning, Professor Adams, in his 
third volume, has two speeches each by Lord 
Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, Beaconsfield, and his 
greater rival, the present Premier of Great Brit- 
ain. They are more critically edited than Mr. 
Goodrich’s volume, more thoroughly balanced 
and sifted. The historical introductions are 
ful), and make the points of the speeches intelli- 
gible, and the notes at the end of each volume 
and occasionally at the foot of the page supply 
all that can be required. As compared with any 
Reader that ever was compiled, or any collection 
of excerpts, such a collection as this,for the pur- 
poses of acquiring an English style, or for the 
mere delight of reading it, leaves the other 
wholly out of sight. 


.. Laws of Christ for Common Life is the 
characteristic title given by R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
of Birmingham, England, to a volume of papers 
on the general subject comprised in the title, 
collected from Good Words, the Sunday Maga- 
zme and the Congregationalist (London). Re- 
published in this form, they make an excellent 
series of practica) Christian readings, not unlike, 
in general purpose, the Rev. Mr. Freemantle’s 
**Gospel of the Secular Life,” but broader in 
its treatment of the subject as to the fuller inclu- 
sion and discussion of the religious principles, 
sentiments, and cautions, Without the exquisite 
finish and cultured refinement that beautifies 
the Oxford preacher's pages, they surpass him 
in practical usefulness and direct application 
of principle wo a great variety of experiences, 
“Every Day Business a Divine Calling” is the 
keynote both of the first chapter and of the en- 
tire volume, Chapter xiv, on *‘ Christian World- 
liness,” is a bold break with traditional notions, 
especially where Dr. Dale takes the late Canon 
Mozley to task for his criticisms of Dr. Arnold 
that he was 


**too Joyous, too luxuriant, too brimful. . . . The 
color is gcod; but the composition is too rich. 
Head full, heart full, eyes beaming, affections met, 
sunshine in the breast, ail Nature embracing him— 
here is too much glow of earthly mellowness, too 
much actual liquid in the light. The happy instinct 
is despotic in him; he cannot help it, but he is al- 
ways happy, likes everything that he is doing so pro- 
digiously—the tall is wagging, the bird whistles, the 
cricket chirps.” 

Dr, Dale insists that this is caricature, and that 
in his contrast with the sad-colored saint, or of 
the type just touched with pensive melancholy, 
Arnold is to be accepted as the representative 
Protestant of the Lutheran, rather than of the 
Calvinistic class, The culmination and conclu- 
sion of the whole is the closing chapter, on “‘ An 
Ethical Revival,” from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract : 


“The religious revival we ought to pray for is a 
revival that shall affect the morais of the Church as 
well as its worship and religious sentiment, and en- 
noble the whole life of those who bear the Christian 
name, The power of the Church depends quite as 
much on the steadfast justice, the courageous truth- 
fulness, the tender mercy of Christian people, as on 
the soundness of their creed and the fervor of their 
religious zeal. 

“I long to see the day when the faith of the 
Church shall be so strong that the promises of God 
will be the adequate consolation of all Christian 
people in their earthly sorrows, and when the great 
hope of immortal glory will fill their hearts with 
perpetual gladness and their lips. with a perpetual 
song; when the Church will be inspired with a more 
fervent love and thankfulness in the presence of 
the cross of Christ and with a more passionate loy- 
alty to his throne; when worship will cease to be a 
weariness, and when in prayer all Christian men 
will approach God with perfect confidence in his 
power and willingness to answer them. ButI also 
long to see the time when the Church will discover 
in the teaching and example of Christ the outlines 
of a far diviner morality; when the noblest natural 
ethics will look poor and dim compared with the 
ideal of perfection for which the Church will strive, 
and which, in the strength of the Spirit of God, it 
will largely fulfill; when the equity, truthfulness, 
frankness, courage, inJustry, patience, temperan ce, 
self-sacrifice, public spirit, gentleness, charity of 
those who bear the Christian name, will be a perpet- 





ua] demonstration of the presence and the power of 
the Holy Ghost.” 


..A thoroughly enjoyable book for one 
whose taste for metropolitan life, in its brilliant 
intellectual and literary phases is developed, is 
Edmund Yates’s Memoirs of a Manof the World. 
(Republished by the Messrs, Harper & Brothers.) 
Mr. Yates was born in 1831. He was for several 
years the editor of Temple Bar, and has contrib- 
uted much to the periodical press. Since 1875 
he has been owner of The World, London. In 
1864 he produced “‘ Broken to Harness” ; the 
year following “Running the Gauntlet” ap- 
peared. In 1866 and 1867 he published 
“Kissing the Rod” and ‘Black Sheep.” 
“Wrecked in Port” came out in 1869, 
These are his most considerable publications. 
He is endowed evidently with a sharp-edged and 
retentive memory, and has known the London 
he writes of well enough to give him much to 
say, but without loving it so well as to respond 
to Dr. Johnson's saying that a man who was 
tired of London must be tired of life. In 
1872, he was for six months in this country, 
where he was received with distinction. 
He afterward r6épresented the Herald, of 
this city, at the Vienna Exposition. His 
volume of memoirs is written under many 
lights of many lands and people. It has the 
cosmopolitan character of modern life, and will 
be read with interest.———-From the same pub- 


lishers we have an American republication of 


Lucien Wolf's Biography of Sir Moses Monte- 
flore. Next to Moses Mendelssohn no Israelite in 
the last hundred years has done as much for hia 
people as Sir Moses Montefiore. The lines on 
which the two men worked were distinct and 
widely apart. One acted for intellectual and 
religious emancipation ; the other applied him- 
self to large questions of national and popular 
relief. Sir Moses was so much a part of all that 
has been done in this century for the social, 
civil and political release of the Jews that this 
biography may be said not inappropriately to 
be the history of it all, We have here the ac- 
count of the movement for the removal of the 
Jewish disabilities in England, of his first visite 
to the Holy Land, and his plans for his people 
there. The ‘“‘bleod specter” has recently 
terrorized certain parts of 
raised the people there against the Jews 
on the ground of the fanatical reports of their 
use of human victims and human blood in the 
Passover feasts. The same fanatical prejudice 
convulsed Damascus in 1840, and involved Me- 
hemet Ali, France and England in its fury. Sir 
Moses acted firmly and with great address for 
his people, and was able to effect not only the 
release of some from prison, as those confined 
at Rhodes, but the establishment of a more lib- 
eral policy of public protection. In addition to 
his labors at home, he made himself felt in Rus- 
sia, which he visited, and Morocco. His was the 
unflagging influence that pressed foi ward the in- 
terference in the Nurtara case, and the last of 
his seven journeys to the Holy Land found him 
still as full of plans and help as ever. 


..The first volume of the Sammlung der 
Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriflen (Collection of 
Greek Dialect-Inscriptions), edited by Dr. Her- 
mann Collitz, and published at Gottingen, first 
by Peppmiiller, and then by Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht, is now completed. Its fourth 
and last fascicle contains the Elean inscriptions, 
by Dr. Friedrich Blass; the Arcadian, by Dr. 
Fritz Bechtel; the Pamphylian, by Prof. Dr. 
Adalbert Bezzenberger; an appendix to the 
Xolic inscriptions, by Dr. Fritz Bechtel; one to 
the Thessalian, by Dr, August Fick; and one 
to the Bootian, by Dr. Richard Meister. The 
first volume contains the Cypriote inscriptions, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Deecke, formerly of Strassburg, 
but now of Buchsweiler, together with others 
mentioned above. The work has the advantage 
of cheapness, for a work of its sort; but its 
brevity, its lack of explanation further than its 
reference to other authorities, and its general 
studied but provoking brevity, reduce its utility 
almost to that of an index to other works. 
However, it contains a great deal of scholarly 
work, and records no little progress in decipher- 
ment; so that, in connection with other works, 
it isa very useful work. A little more expense, 
or rather, a little less false economy in publish- 
ing, would have wiultiplied the value of the 
work. 


.-The Exposition at New Orleans has fur- 
nished the occasion for the American Bible So- 
ciety to issue a new edition of its Specimen 
Verses from versions in different languages and 
dialects, in which the society (and the British 
Society) has printed and circulated the Holy 
Scriptures. The specimens are 242 in number, 
and the arrangement is such as to go eastward 
around the world, beginning with the British 
Isles, which alone furnish six languages. Ap- 
pended to the specimens are short and judicious 
notes of informatiou about general matters of 
Bible production and circulation, old and 
new. In that which treats of ‘‘ Bible Societies,” 
page 53, it would have been as well to give 
the first place in time to the Waisenhaus at Halle, 
which preceded the British Society by nearly a 
century, having, however, the production of the 
received (Luther's) German Bible as its chief 
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object, though publishing others in sufficient 
numbers. The history of Bible societies in 
Europe during the last century is an interest- 
ing subject, although the feeble beginnings are 
so greatly overshadowed by the present achieve- 
ments. The exhibit of the American Bible Soci- 
ety at New Orleans is connected with the Bureau 
of Educatior, Department of the Interior. 


..-Mr, Carl Robert Zache’s Hero and Lean- 
der, a Poem (published by himself), opens well, 
and would end well if it maintained the standard 
of the first two pages. The motive and sub- 
stance of the whole poem is exhausted at the 
beginning, and later on only rises occasionally to 
the level of the opening. The treatment of the 
subject is heavy with materialistic, not to say 
sensuous, conceptions, which would prove too 
much for any muse. (Printed by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


..Mrs. Mary H. Seymour gives a word of 
comfort and a hand of help to troubled souls, 
in her pocket edition of Through the Darkness, 
which has been compiled by her from the spoken 
or written words of those who have been en- 
riched by a gift for ministering to others. It is 
acompanion volume to “Sunshine and Star- 
light,” by the same author. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. Geona Exers is seriously ill, his mal- 
ady calling imperatively for a dangerous opera- 
tion, to which he intends shortly to submit him- 
self. 





...-Mr. E, P. Roe’s new serial for boys and 
girls in the St. Nicholas wili be ‘‘ Driven Back 
to Eden,” a suggestive, if somewhat sensational 
title. 


..An index to the second volume of the new 
series of The Critic is being prepared by Mr. 
John H. Woods, Public Librarian, of Jackson- 
ville, Tl. 


..We have received the first number of a 
new illustrated weekly, The Town. It is in- 
tended to be a cheap, attractive, and thoroughly 
local ” sheet, 


. .It will be remembered that Charlotte Bronté 
married aman named Nichols, who survived 
her. He is now living at Banagher, Ireland, 
having mazried again, and is a gentleman 
farmer. 


. Scandinavia has come successfully to the 
end of its first volume, and begins another with 
bright prospects. There are contributions in 
the current number from John Swainson, Clem- 
ens Petersen, Kristofer Jensen, and others. 


....Mr. John Bach McMaster will complete 
his ‘‘ History of the People of the United States” 
with the end of Buchanan's administration. The 
second volume will appear early next year, and 
three more will be brought out as soon as may 
be. 


.-Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. are again put- 
ting into the market Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s ex- 
cellent and exhaustive ‘‘ History of New York 
City.” It is a fascinating book to read, as well 
as of value for reference purposes, and, so far, is 
the completest one of its class available. 


....-A new Journal of Micology, edited by J. 
B. Ellis and W. A. Kellerman, is just about ap- 
pearing from the State Agricultural College of 
Manhattan, where its second-named editor isa 
professor. It will take up from month to month 
the whole subject of Micological Botany in all 
departments and relations. 


. It seems that the Australian lecture plat- 
form has not been an honorable field for 
Mr. Gerald Massey. The Australian declares 
that ‘“‘ He reads his own poems in a style that 
would do little credit to a fourth-form school- 
boy, and with scarcely a perceptible apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of his own lines. 


..“* Not only,” says Z'he Spectator, ‘* was 
Oarlyle’s intellect sadly limited by his intolerant 
self-will, but even at times his imagination was 
paralyzed by the same fault. The shadow of 
himself was often so huge and obtrusive that it 
darkened his visage even where one would have 
supposed that that vision was likely to be keen- 
est and most sure.” 


....The February number of the Magazine of 
Art will have for its frontispiece a fae simile 
reproduction, in two colors, of a portrait of the 
beautiful Lady Maria Waldegrave. A portrait 
of greater contemporary interest in this number 
will be that of Mr. Elihu Vedder, with a bio- 
graphical sketch of that distinguished artist by 
Miss A. Mary F. Robinson. 


.-Capt. Charles Weller, who died recently at 
Kingston-on-Thames, England, was long sup- 
posed to be the person from whom Dickens de- 
rived the patronymic of Sam Weller. Captain 
Weller and Dickens were intimate friends, but 
their acquaintanceship did not begin until after 
publication of the “‘ Pickwick Pupers,” and was 
probably induced by the Capcain’s ownership of 
a name £o illustrious. 


..Mr. W. A. Croffut’s contribution, in a late 


series, is peculiar, in that it points out some 
Americanisms, particularly of speech, to which 
he believes Americans ought to cling. He shows 
the absurdity of the Anglomania; and while he 
does not specifically define the American type, 
he suggests some qualities that should enter into 
it when at its best development. 


. ..Under the editing of Lieut.-Colonel Alex- 
ander Ferguson, Anson D. F. Randolph & Com- 
pany will have ready for sale immediately a 


‘limited number of copies of ‘‘ The Letters and 


Journals of Mrs. Calderwood, of Polton from 
England, Holland, and the Low Countries in 
1756.” They afford one an excellent idea of how 
a well-born Scots lady of the last century thought 
and wrote, may be counted, a literary curiosity, 
and are, without an undue admixture of Scotch 
words, a standard of the purest Scotch idiom. 


--The Cadman Publishing Co., of Chicago, 
have in press ‘‘ Christ in the Gospels ; or, a Life 
of Our Lord,” composed of every statement of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, in exactly the 
words of the American Revision of 1881, and so 
arranged as to indicate clearly from which evan- 
gelist each expression is taken. With self-inter- 
preting Scripture, and Maps showing Christ’s 
journeys, by Jas. P. Cadman, A. M., and with 
an introduction by P. 8. Henson, D.D. The 
work is praised by those who have glanced at its 
advance sheets as useful and compiled with ac- 
curacy and pains. 


.-The Harvard Crimson says: ‘* The honor 
of establishing the first college paper does not 
belong, as ‘ve think it ought, to the oldest uni- 
versity, but to one of her younger sisters, Dart- 
mouth. There appeared in 1800 at that institu- 
tion a paper called the Gazette, which is chiefly 
famous for the reason that among its contribu- 
tors was Dartmouth’s most distinguished son, 
Daniel Webster. A few years later Yale followed 
with the Lilerary Cabinet, which, however, did 
not live to celebrate its birthday. It was not 
until 1810 that Harvard made her first venture 
in journalism ; and then Edward Everett, with 
seven associates, issued the Harvard Lyceum. 


.-The January number of the Magazine of 
American History is a very good one. The 
frontispieee is a fine portrait of Count De Ver- 
gennes, illustrating an exceptionally well-con- 
sidered paper by Hon. John Jay, on the life and 
character of the great French statesman. The 
Manor of Gardiners Island,” by the Editor, 
ought to be read by all Summer frequenters of 
the old estate ; and a long and notable contribu- 
tion, the illustrated ‘* Diary of Dr. John Jeffries,” 
the first aeronaut who crossed the English 
Channel in a balloon. He was an American, 
bold, shrewd, and gossipy, and the centennial of 
the event was set down in Boston for yesterday. 


....We may honor the *‘ Morning Star of the 
Reformation” and speak well of him, a3 we can, 
but we cannot tell how to write his name cor- 
rectly. Here are some of the modes in regular 
use; quite an assortment to choose from: 
Wiclif, Wicliv, Wiclef, Wiclyf, Wicleff, Wic- 
liff, Wiclyff, Wiclyve, Wicliffe, Wicklif, Wicklef, 
Wickleff, Wickliff, Wickliffe, Wickleffe, Wicklyf, 
Wiyclif, Wigchf, Wyclif, Wyclef, Wyclife, Wy- 
clefe, Wyclyf, Wycleff, Wycliff, Wyclyff, Wy- 
clyfe, Wyclyffe, Wycliffe, Wyclyve, Wycklef, 
Wyckliff, Wyckliffe, Wycklyffe, Wycleve, Wyc- 
luffe, Wyccliff, Wycclyff, Witcliffe, Whitcliff, 
Whytclyfe, Whyteclyve, Wykeclyfe, Vuiclif, Vui- 
clevus, Vuythclyffus, Wiclefus, Wicleffus, Wic- 
leffius, Wicklefus, Wicoclivus. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering variety recently tntro- 
duced wnte the size and form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list tn inches and quarters. The numbeg first 
given is the length.) 
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The Florida Anvual, 1885, " Edited ‘by C. kK. Mun- 
roe. 9x5%, pp. 210. New York: 140 Nassau 
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Engjish iste X Rhyme. By Mary Russell 
Gardner. pp. 88. New Haven: The 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SURIBNER'S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
A New Book by President Porter. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, 


Theoretical and Practical. By Noan Fenumn 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College; author of 
- The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy,” 
“Books and Reading,” etc., etc. One vol., 8vo 
$3.00. ‘i 











EGYPT AND BABYLON eoaaicemann. Sp 
« Profane Sources. By 
GEORGE RawLinson, Professor of Ancient His- 
tory, Oxford. 1 vol.,12mo. 81,50. 
Professor Rawlinson has written pothing more in- 
structive and significant tnan this little 2 eee = ch 
takes up consecutively every reference tand 
Babylon in the Old Testament, - + Kd Rey filling 
out the sonteraee accounts from prefane sources. 
The confirmation of the historical accuracy of the 
biblical narrative is most striking and delightful. 


EVE'S DAUGHTERS: or, COMMON SENSE 
FOR MAID, WIFE AND MOTHER, 


By Marion HARLAND, Author of “Common Sense 
in the Household Series,” etc. One vol., 12mo. 
$1.50, 

“It is needful, and will be useful as coming from 


& woman who knows wast she is talking about.”—Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Hol. oe. — 


*,.*These Books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, post.free, on receipt af price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


The Outlook and Sabbath Quarterly | 
FOR JANUARY, 1885, 


is filled with important facts concerning the Sunday 

uestion, which chailenge the attention of every 

thoughtful man. Thirty-two pages. 25 cents a year. 
dress 








out ‘LOOK, . Alfred Cente r, New York. 


al R. YALE'S ARTICLE ON VACCINATION 
in the last BaBpyHoop,” says the Sanitary 
Engineer, “is worth to any young motherthe year’s 
gubecription price.” The Christian at Work says: *It 
is in the power of such a publication to accomplish 
an immense amount of good, and we are clad te note 
that the new venture seems to be in excellent hands,” 
BaByHoop is the only periodical = the world devoted 
exclusively ue the care of infan 
cents a numbei x 
Street, New York 


@ year: 15 
Address BABrHooD. 18 Spruce 





MACMILLAN & 60.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Price, 15 cents. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE. 
WOM, coco sccoscocsnonctoetsegesscecoceoscteess JANUARY. 


I, A NORMANDY MILKMAID. From a Drawing 
by W.J. Hennessy. Frontispiece. 
Il. CALVADOS. Mary Mather. With illustrations 
by W. 4. Hennessy. 
III. SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. Rose Kingsley. 
Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
IV. THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. H. A, Jones. Tllus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson, . 
V. THE GIRL AT THEGATE. Wilkie Collins 
VI, THAT TERRIBLE MAN. W. E. Norris. 
Vil. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chap. XI, XIII, Hugh 
Conway. Ornaments, Initial Letters, etc, 


BY LORD TENNYSON. 
BECKET. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
Globe, 8vo, $1.50, 

“A kaleidoscope of lovely, wise, and humorous frag- 
ments isconstantly shifting before my mind's eye, 
and I try to piece them into a whole, and reread the 
noble work, . . The play is instinct with dramatic 
life, and is as various as Shakespeare.”—G. H, Lewes 

“Lord Tennyson's poem is a masterly work, dra- 
matically strong, and no doubt historically correct. 
A’ Becket was an intriguing priest; but his personal 
ambition went hand-in-hand with the temporal in- 
terests of the Church. . . . How grandly and with 
what dramatic force Lord Tennyson has set forth 
the martyrdom, everybody will read in the new 
book that will soon be in everybody’s hand.”— 
Joseph Hatton in Christian Union. 


THE NEW COMMENTARY ON JOB. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 
With Notes, Introduction and Appendix. 

By the Rev. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D.,LL.D., Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the New 
College, Edinburgh. F. cap, 8vo, $1.25. 

“It isa work of the highest order; at the same 
time as easy for an ordinary English reader to use as 
for the deep scholar. . . . Noone who wishes the 
best, the most temperate, the most intelligible and 
the most instructive work on the subject can well do 
without it.”—INDEPENDErT. 

“Will probably be the standard work on Job. . . 


The Book of Job withholds its secret from those who . 


are unwilling totaketrouble. Itis easy to write ms- 
thetic’essays upon it, but not so to acquaint one’s self 
with the many peculiar features of this grandest 
specimen of the Hebrew philosophy.”—7. K. Cheyne 
in The Academy. _ 


THE CHARLES KINGSLEY YEAR BOOK. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. 


Selected from the writings of CHARLES KINGS- 
LEY by his wife. 12mo, cloth, red edges, $2. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
112 FOURTH VAVE. 
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Religious _ Futelligence, 


RECENT MOVEMENTS REGARD- 
ING SUNDAY OBSERVANCE, 





Tux “‘ Sunday question” is one regarding 


which there has been much discussion, and 
the contest still continues. Itis waged 
both in this country and in Europe. It is 
worth while to survey the field and to note, 
so far as we may be able, the progress of 
the conflict. 

In Great Britain the old Puritan ideas 
have prevailed, and they are still in the 
ascendant. The strictness of Sunday 
observance in Scotland is known to all, and 
in England also among all classes, the 
popular prepossessions favor the observance 
ot Sunday as a strictly religious day. Itis 
true that there are attacks upon the old 
usages. In Scotland a small party, in which 
the eccentric Professor Blackie is prom- 
inent, is pleading for a change regarding 
Sunday observance, but not with much 
apparent success. In England the movement 
for the secularization of Sunday has shown 
more strength, but is not making much 
visible progress. For successive years mo- 
tions have been made ia Parliament for the 
opening of the national museums and gal- 
leries on Sunday; but so far all such move- 
ments have been defeated. They have not 
merely met the opposition of politicians 
like Disraeli and Gladstone, and of religious 
laymen like the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
the Duke of Argyle, but, though urged in 
the professed interests of the working classes 
they have been opposed by champions of 
the workingmen, like Mr. Mundella, and 
Thomas Hughes. One of the leaders in 
opposition to Sunday-opening is Mr. 
Broadburst, the Member of Parliament rep- 
resenting the Trades Unions. Organiza- 
tions like the Lord's Day Observance Asso- 
ciation, and the Working Men’s Sunday 
Rest Association, have done much to de- 
fend the sanctity of Sunday. And the Eng- 
lish workingmen do not favor the seculari- 
zation of the day. Their fear is that, if the 
old character of the Sunday be taken away, 
Sunday toil will soon come in, and they are 
not as anxious to visit the picture galleries 
and museums as they are to defend their 
Sunday leisure. Says the London Times: 
‘*The fact remains that the cry for the 
opening of the museums on Sundays does 
not come from the working classes. It is 
raised on their account; itis raised by their 
professed friends, but it is not raised by 
themselves. It is a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to induce them to take any interest 
in the case put forward on their behalf. 
They are suspicious of the proffered boon, 
and are far more ready to lend their names 
to a petition against it than in support of 
it. They value Sunday asa day of rest, 
and they wish above all things to make 
quite sure that it shall continue to be this.” 
The last vote on this question was taken 
in the House of Lurds, last March, and the 
proposal for Sunday opening was defeated 
by a vote of 46 to 38. It cannot be sqjd 
that the movement for the secularization of 
Sunday in England is meeting with any 
great success. On the other hand there 
has been recent legislation like the Irish 
Sunday Closing Act, which strengthens the 
defenses of the day. 

In this country Sunday secularization 
has made more progress. Our people are 
less conservative than the English, and in 
the last thirty-five years there has been 
added to our population a large foreign 
element. The railroads and steamboats do 
an amount of Sunday business vastly in ex. 
cess of that of a few years ago. The num. 
ber of Sunday newspapers has greatly in- 
creased, and they are found not only in the 
largest but also in the less important citics. 
There are instances of the opening of exhi- 
bitions on Sundays. The Bartholdi Fund 
Exhibition, in this city, a few months since, 
was open on Sunday, but it is said that the 
opening was a loss to the fund, ag few vis- 
ited the Exhibition on Sunday who would 
not have gone on a week day, and the 
Sunday opening alienated the sympathy of 
many wealthy and liberal persons. A series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts, led by Theo- 
dore Thomas, has been begun in this city as 
a movement for the benefit of working peo- 
ple. Last Summer, for the first time, there 
was Sunday music in the Central Park at the 





expense of the city. It is doubtful if this 
movement would have been successfully 
set on foot had it not been sprung suddenly 
upon the city before the religious public 
had time to protest, and when so many of 
the clergy and leading men in the churches 
were out of town. But an advantage has 
been gained by those who will propose the 
renewal of Sunday music when the warm 
weather returns. It must also be conceded 
that there has been a change of feeling in 
the stricter religious circles, there being 
a toleration of, and even participation in 
many Sunday usages which would not 
have been approved a generation ago. 
On the other hand, the sanctity of Sun- 
duy has fourd strenuous and able defend- 
ers. The New York Sabbath Committee, 
which was organized twenty-five years ago, 
has not only defended the quiet of the day, 
but by counter attacks has overthrown 
many evils which previously held sway, 
desecrating the day and destroying its ad- 
vantages. The city of New York is now 
one of the quietest cities of the country on 
the Sabbath day. The day still commands 
the regard of the people of our land, and 
they are ready to rise in its defense. And 
one of the strongest utterances put forth 
for a long while in defense of the religious 
observance of Sunday is that contained in 
the pastoral letter issued by the late Catho- 
lic Council at Baltimore. Those who would 
make the American Sunday a day of secu- 
lar business and amusement are not, by any 
means, going to have everything their own 
way: 

Turning tothe continent of Europe, we 
see that, while in this country the tide has 
been rather against the strict observance of 
Sunday, the current there seems to be in 
the direction of Sunday rest.’ In France a 
movement under the leadership of the Count 
de Cissey was started among the Roman 
Catholics some years ago in favor of a bet- 
ter observance of Sunday. It received the 
cordial support of Pope Pius IX, and the 
present Pope has given it his earnest 
sanction. It is still making progress, and 
has secured the closing of many factories, 
shops, and stores on Sunday. The Social 
Democrats of Germany and France make 
the demand for Sunday rest a part of their 
platform. In Switzerland and Italy there 
are motions in parliament and popular 
movements toward securing Sunday asa 
day of rest. And while even atheistic so- 
cieties favor the cessation of labor on Sun- 
day there is an increased desire in the 
churches for the establishment of a more 
strictly religious character of the day. 
While in Great Britain and America the 
‘** Puritan” Sunday is denounced, there ap- 
pears, in] nds where it has not prevailed, a 
desire for some, at least, of its advantages. 

pe oe Ss ll Aaa a 

Tue publication of the various Lutheran 
year books and almanacs again emphasizes a fact 
that has been noticed before. The statistics all . 
go to show that in the somewhat remarkable 
growth of this denomination within the past 
decade or two, the various bodies have in- 
creased in proportion as they are distinct and 
outspoken in their confessionalism, The General 
Synod, in which the confessional principle has 
been the least potent, had, in 1879, 845 minis- 
ters, 1,172 congregations and 125,637 communi- 
cants, In 1884 these had increased to only 875 
ministers, 1,460 congregations, and 128,101 com- 
municante, or less than an average of two com- 
municants per congregation in six years. These 
figures are taken from their own statistics, On 
the other hand, the General Council, during the 
same period, shows an increase at the rate of 
about nine per year to each congregation, and 
the Synodical Conference of about six per year. 
And the same peculiarity is noticed within the 
bounds of the General Synod itself; for thore 
synods that have in late years been becoming 
more confessional! have also increased the most. 
In this matter, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that the conservative bodies, the General 
Council and Synodical Oonference, being to 
a great extent, German and Scandinavian, re- 
ceive the bulk of the Lutheran emigration. 
But, on the other hand, the General fynod 
works among these strangers also, though eppar- 
ently with little success, as just the Western 
Bynods, which would paturally profit by emigra- 
tion, show rather losses and not an increase in 
the past years. But at any rate, the fect is un- 
deniable that, in the Lutheran Qaureh, at leas, 
confessionalism and prosperous growth go hand 
in hand. That the tendency in the whole Gen- 
eral Synod is now in the direction of conserva- 
tism and distinct Lutheranism is a fact too 
plain not to be recognized, and nobody seems to 
rejoice over this phenomenon more than do the 
leaders of the General Synod themselves, 





...-The Salvation Army reports 910 corps. 
Of these 637 are in Great Britain, 19 on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, 50 in the United States, 71 in 
Canada, 14 in India, and 114 in Eng!ish colonies 
in the Southern Hemisphere. The total of offi- 
cers at home and abroad is 2,382. The total in- 
come for the last year was about $375,000. The 
mercantile operations of the Army realized a 
net profit of over $30,000. During the year 85 
new barracks were opened in the United King- 
dom, including a congress hall at Brighton, seat- 
ing 3,500, and costing over £7,000, presented 
to the Army by two residents there. A portion 
of the old gaol at Northampton has been con- 
verted into barracks accommodating 2,300 peo- 
ple. The Wear Music Hall, at Sunderland, has 
been adapted to serve the Army’s purposes ; and 
out of a legacy of £3,700, bequeathed by a 
Leamington lady, barracks are being erected 
there to accommodate 1,800. The 39th London 
barrack was opened in the Borough, and the 40th 
is in the course of erection near the Edgeware 
Road. It will cost £5,000. Major Moore, the com- 
mander in the United States, has been recalled, 
but has set up an independent mov t. All 
critics recognize the great administrative ability 
of General Booth, and his honesty of purpose 
is practically unimpeached, 





...-A small excitement has arisen over the 
question of holding the next meeting of the 
English Church Congress at Portsmouth. The 
town council unanimously invited the Con- 
gress to meetin their city. A public meeting 
being calied to take further action, an oppogition 
element unexpectedly put in an appearance in 
very large numbers, and, by a majority of four- 
teen, a resolution was adopted reading as fol- 
lows : 

‘That, inasmuch as it has been the usual custom 

for the promoters of the Church Congress to an- 
nually invite as speakers, and to give a locus standi 
on the platform as representatives of the Church of 
England, members of the secret societies called 
‘The Society of the Holy Cross,’ and the ‘ Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament,’ which have been 
denounced by the Archbishop and bishops in Con- 
vocation as an organized conspiracy to Romanize 
the Church of England, under such grave and pain- 
ful circumstances it is not advisable to invite the 
Church Congress to this town.” 
It is declared that the meeting was packed by 
the opposition, and the vote passed will in no 
way hinder the coming of the Congress to Ports- 
mouth, 


....The Roman Catholic Apostolic Delegate at 
Constantinople bas paid an official visit of con- 
gratulation to Joachim IV, the newly elected 
Greek Patriarch, and the visit has been returned, 
This is an event unprecedented in recent times, 
and the impression produced has been pleasant. 
The Neologos, the Patriarch’s organ, says : 

«In these two visits the wish has been expressed 
that the friendly relations’ so happily renewed be- 
tween the two Churches may continue without in- 
terruption in the future. We scarcely think we need 
add that we join in this wish with all our heart; for 
we believe that the realization of it cannot be other 
wise than glorious for the two Churches, aad profit- 
able for the fraternal union of their members.” 
Other papers add their testimony ‘o the lively 
interest and good impression produced by this 
exchange of courtesies, which may lead to closer 
relations between the Latin and Oriental 
Churches. 


... Resolutions have been passed by the execu- 
tive committee of the Liberation Society in Eng- 
land, that the disestablishment of the Church of 
England shall be instantly pressed upon Parlia- 
ment and upon the constituencies in the ap- 
proaching general election under the new reform 
measures. The Times recognizes the fact that a 
new and vigorous campaign is to be opened, but 
thinks the multitudes of agricultural laborers 
newly enfranchised, will, for a time at least, be 
defenders of the establishment. The Spectator 
regrets the new movement, on the ground of the 
danger of its dividing the Liberal Party at a very 
important crisis. 


....The vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Archbishop Trench from the See of Dublin, has 
been filled by the election of Lord Plunket, the 
Bishop of Meath. The new archbishop is a very 
strong, and some critics say, a narrow Evangeli- 
cal. He is of recognized piety and goodness, as 
well as of energy and ability. Dr. Wordswortb, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, has also announced the 
resignation of his position on the ground of ill 
health. He is spoken of with respect and affec- 
tion asa man of saintly life. 


....The Roman Catholic Apostolic Delegate at 
Buenos Ayres has been expelled from the terri- 
tory of the Arzentine Republic, in consequence 
of his protests against the secularization of 
education, But the Government, in a circular 
note to ite diplomatic representatives, cx- 
pressés the pleasent hope “that this invident 
will not interrupt the good relations existing be- 
tween it and the Holy See--relations which it is 
the interest both of Church and State to main- 
tain with the most sincere cordiality.” 


... A large number of Germans have found 
their way to Australia, and have taken their faith 
with them, Their confession is mostly conser- 
vative Lutheran, and in their organization they 





are divided into three synods, with geograph- 
ical but not doctrinal dividing lines. 


....The Mormons are displaying great mis- 
sionary energy. They are pushing their opera, 
tions into various sections of Minnesota, Dakota 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, and many converts are re- 
ported, 








Missions. 


Tux twentieth annual meeting of the Bur- 
mah Baptist Missionary Convention was held 
in Rangoon, November I1st-3d. This body is 
composed of missionaries, ordained native 
pastors, and delegates, representing thirteen 
associations of churches and 25,500 communi- 
cants, The meetings were very harmonious and 
profitable. The object of the Convention is 
foreign missionary work—i. e., evangelistic 
work in British Burmah, or the adjacent 
regions, outside any fields cared for by the mis- 
sionaries and the associations, The three chief 
missions of the Convention are the Red Karen, 
just beyond the northeastern frontier, the Laos 
Karens, in Northern Siam, and the Khyens, a 
numerous tribe partly in British Burmah and 
partly in Upper Burmah, The Red Karen Mis- 
sion ia the oldest ;and a good number have been 
baptized in connection with it during the past 
fifteen years; but such is the tendency of this 
people to intestine quarrels, and the frequent 
scarcity and consequent high price of food, that 
it has been difficult for the native evangelist to 
remain permanently among them, The Karen 
Mission, in Northern Siam, is of later date, and 
numbers about 150 communicants. Its growth 
has been healthy, and its prospect of enlargement 
is good. The Convention has just dispatched 
two ordained Karen pastors to reinforce the 
evangelistic force now at work in Northern 
Siam. These men have a journey of nearly one 
month before them in order to arrive at their 
field of labor. The Khyen Mission is the young- 
est, but not the least promising of the missions 
of the Convention, Over 100 of this race have 
been baptized within three years. An alphabet 
has been prepared and elementary books pre- 
pared and printed. This work of the Convention 
is most important as a means of uniting the five 
hundred churches of Burmah in a common 
foreign missionary work. The doctrine that ax 
they have freely received the Gospel of Christ, so 
they should freely give it is finding a wider ac- 
knowledgment among the native Christians 
from year to year, © 





.-..We are glad to learn from the Missionary 
Herald that the missionaries of the American 
Board recently driven from Bailundu are working 
their way back toward that station. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanders have gone to Chivula, which is 
about a hundred miles from the coast; from 
that point Mr. Sanders wrote, September 17th, 
saying that if carriers could be obtained, he 
would press right onto Bihé. The way now 
seems all open, The trader whose meanners 
caused the missionaries to be driven from Bail- 
undu when brought face to face with the people 
by a young Scotch missionary, Mr. Arnot, said 
he didn’t know that the missionaries were 
Christians. He thought they were Jews. The 
chief was indignant at this flimsy excuse. The 
chief at Bibé is also sorry the white men 
left the country and hopes they will return. 
Mr. Sanders hoped to be in Bihé by November 
Ist, if the rainy season held off long enough. 
A party of Bailundus were sent to the coast to 
escort the missionaries back. Mr. Sanders 
writes: 


“A cometiva of Bailundus camned close by, this 
afternoon. They were en roude for Benguela, to 
take us to Bihé. We send for a few more loads, 
and they say they will, on their return from Catum- 
bella, take us on, They think we had better pass 
around Bailundu; as they can judge of the situa- 
tion better than we, we shall probably doso. T1ese 
people mostly come from Chipuli, and they brought 
a load of beans that old Sekulu Chipuli was sending 
to us at Benguela as a present. If we reach Bihé, I 
shall probably not try to finish building till the next 
dry season, unless some especially good reason 
shall appear for going at it sooner. Chitei, the man 
bringing these catriers for us, is one who was with 
us, and worked for us, nearly all the time we were 
in Bihé. He says that Chinjanja, a man whom we 


well knew iu Bailundu, a Bihéan, told themthatour — 


things are safe, even to the olombala (poles), of 
which we had about five thonsand.” 


...Tbe Hermannsburg Mission Society is at 
present a sign much spoken asainst in Germa- 
ny. A number of events have conspired to give 
it and its work at least the appearance of evil. 
The mission superintendent, Hohls, in South 
Africa, died, som. time ago considerably in debt 
and under the charge of being a drunkard. A 
number of the missionari+s had been engaged in 
traffic with the natives, and had been socused of 
being merchants rather than missionaries, and 
the statement had repeatedly been made, that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley had refused to permit the 
Hermannsburg missionaries to return to Zulu- 
land after the restoration of peace in that coun- 
try. However, these charges turn ou: to be 
gross exaggerations. Not only has the investiga- 
tion made by the authorities of the society vin- 
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dicated the most of the accused, but also other 
sources do the same, A German traveler in 
South Africa has sent a letter to a prominent 
paper in Bremen, in which the course of the 
Hermannsburg men during the late troubles is 
fully |justified, and their method of work ap- 
proved as the only correct one that can be pur- 
sued with the Zulus and in Natal. Probably 
some of the violence of the opposition to the 
Hermannsburg Society may be attributed to 
the fact that it recently severed its connection 
with the state Church in the province of Hano- 





ver, and is now standing on independent 
ground. * 2s YS? 
Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue following letter by President-elect Cleve- 
land was published last week, in reply to an ad- 
dress, submitted to him by George William Cur- 
tis and others, on behalf of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, in which their cause 
was commended to his care and consideration : 

* ALBANY, Dec. 25th, 1884, 
** The Hon, George William Curtis, President, ete. 

**DEAR SIR: Your communication, dated Decem- 
ber 20th, addresse’1 to me on behalf of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, has been received. 

“That a practical reform in the civil service is 
demanded is abundantly established by the fact that 
a statute, referred to in your communication, to 
secure such a. result, has been passed in Congress 
with the assent of both political parties; and by the 
further fact that a sentiment is generally prevalent 
among patriotic people calling for the fair and 
honest enforcement of the law which has been thus 
enacted. Iregard myself pledged to tlis because 
my conception of true Democratic faith and public 
duty requires that this and all other statutes should 
be in good faith and without evasion enforced, and 
b2cause in many utterances made prior to my elec- 
tion as President, approved by the party to which I 
belong, and which I have no disposition to disclaim, 
I have in eifect promised the people that this 
should be done. 

**T am not unmindful of the fact to which you 
refer, that many of our citizens fear that the recent 
party change in the National Executive may demon- 
strate that the abuses which have grown upin the 
civil service are ineradicable. I know that they are 
deeply rooted, and that the spoils system has been 
supposed to be intimately related to success in the 
maintenance of party organization, and I am not 
sure that all those who profess to be the friends of 
this reform will stand firmly among its advocates 
when they find it obstructing their way to patron- 
age and place. 

** But fully appreciating the trust committed to 
my charge, no such consideration shall cause a re- 
laxation on my part of an earnest effort to enforce 
this law. 

** There is a class of Government positions which 
are not within the letter of the civil service statute, 
but which are so disconnected with the policy of an 
administration that the removal therefrom of pres- 
ent incumbents, in my opinion, should not be made 
during the terms for which they were appointed 
solely on partisan grounds and for the purpose of 
putting in their places those who are in political 
accord with the appointing power. 

** But many now holding such positions have for- 
feited all just claim to retention, because they have 
used their places for party purposes in disre- 
gard of their duty to the people, and because, in- 
stead of being decent public servants, they have 
proved themselves offensive partisans and unscru- 
pulous manipulators of local party management. 

“ The lessons of the past should be unlearned, and 
such officials, as well as their successors, should be 
taught that efficiency, fitness, and devotion to public 
duty are the conditions of their continuance in pub- 
lic place, and that the quiet and unobtrusive exer- 
cise of individual] political rights is the reasonable 
measure of their party service. 

“If I were addressing none but party friends I 
should deem it entirely proper to remind them that 
though the coming administration is to be Demo- 
cratic, a due regard for the people’s interest does 
not permit faithful party work to be always re 
warded by appointment to office; and, to say to 
them that, while Democrats may expect all proper 
consideration, selections for office not embraced 
within the civil service rules will be based upon saf- 
ficient inquiry as to fitness, instituted by those 
charged with that duty, rather than upon persistent 
importunity or self-solicited recommendations on 
behalf of candidates for appointment. 

* Yours very truly, GROVER CLEVELAND.” 


...-The municipal affairs of New York City 
were in a decided muddle last week. It is 
claimed by the different factions that the city 
had four Mayors and acting Mayors in twelve 
hours. Mayor Edson’s term expired at midnight 
on December 3lst. President Kirk, of the 
Board of Aldermen, was sworn in as Mayor by 
Justice Donahue, and entered on the duties of 
the office at midnight. He was recognized by 
the police and retained possession of the office 
until noon, when Mayor Grace took possession. 
Lastly, Adolph L. Sanger, who was elected Pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen in November, 
claimed that, if any one had the power of 
appointment between midnight, when Mayor 
Edson went out, and noon, when Mayor Grace 
game in, it belonged to him. The whole thing 
was a disgraceful farce, but would have been 
without interest had it not been for the compli- 
cations in’ the appointment of Corporation 
Counsel. Kirk appointed Colonel E. T. Wood to 
this office, and Sanger appointed Mr. Lacombe. 





The latter appointment was approved by Mayor 
Grace on his accession to office ; but the courts 
will have to decide as to which appointment was 
legal. 


..-The Exhibitors’ Association at the New 
Orleans Exhibition adopted a report last week 
in favor of building a railroad from the grounds 
to the Exhibition. It will cost $25,000, and can 
be completed in two weeks. It is said that a 
large number of governments have accepted the 
invitations to send delegates to the Universal 
Cotton Convention to be held at New Orleans on 
February 10th, among them being Great Britain, 
including India, Egypt and the English Col- 
onies, Hayti, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Sweden, Hawaii and Venezuela, It is believed 
that the Exposition will call for an additional 
appropriation from the General Government. 


..The Washington correspoadence of the 
New York Times says that Chief-Justice Waite 
is dangerously ill. The statement is that last 
Summer he had a stroke of paralysis, and, two 
months ago, erysipelas attacked his head, so 
that for a considerable period his mind has been 
lucid only at intervals. His final recovery is 
stated to be hopeless. He is in his sixty-ninth 
year. The acting Chief-Justice is Judge Miller, 
and it will be his duty to administer the oath to 
the President-elect. The Hvening Post corres- 
pondence says that the representations in the 
Times are somewhat exaggerated. 


.... William C, Kingsley resigned last week as 
a trustee of the East River Bridge. He has been 
connected with the bridge since its inception. 
He was general superintendent during the eon- 
struction of the towers up to high-water mark, 
At that time he was taken ill, and he made a trip 
abroad. He afterward became Vice-President. 
At the death of President Henry C, Murphy, he 
was elected President. Mr. Kingsley now re- 
signs in order to give more attention to his 
private affairs. . 


..-The New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute of Boston is about to go in- 
to insolvency. The Institute was organized 
about six yeara ago by seceders from the Char- 
itable Mechanics’ Association for the purpose of 
giving great industrial exbibitions each Autumn. 
One of the largest exhibition buildings in the 
world, containing about ten acres of floor space, 
was erected at the end of Huntington Avenue, 
at a cost of about $400,000. 


....Congress reassembled on Monday, Jan. 
5th. Senator Beck introduced a bill to create a 
commission to inquire what changes should be 
made in the existing tariff laws. In the House 
a defeat was suffered by Mr. Hiscox’s bill which 
proposes certain reductions of internal revenue 
taxes. 


..Train-wreckers caused a Baltimore and 
Ohio train to go off the track in West Virginia 
on January Ist, killing the engineer and fireman, 
and injuring a number of other persons, 


FOREIGN. 


.-For ten days Spain has been the scene of 
terrible disaster by earthquake. The city of 
Granada has been shaken again and again dur- 
ing the last week, and even yet the quaking of 
the earth continues. Malaga, Alhama, Cordova, 
Seville, and Jean are among the well-known 
cities that have suffered more or less severely 
from the repeated shocks, All tkrough Andalu- 
sia the inhabitants are in a condition of panic, 
many of those who survived the earlier shocks, 
and whose houses have not been destroyed, not 
daring to enter them, lest they be shaken down 
upon their heads. Every fresh {dispatch adds 
more painful details to the picture of devas.a- 
tion. The number of persons killed is not 
known. According to the latest dispatches it 
cannot fall short of 2,000; but the record is by 
no means complete. In many instances, while 
the survivors were trying to dig the dead and 
wounded out of the ruins, fresh shocks tumbled 
down more houses,and increased the destruction 
of life. Some towns, among which is Alhama, 
have been almost wholly destroyed, and only the 
most uncertain reports as to the loss of life can 
be obtained. The survivors are camping in pub- 
lic squares and the open country, and have not 
themselves any definite knowledge of the num- 
ber who have perished. The Spanish Govern- 
ment is taking steps to relieve the sufferers. It 
is reported that King Alfonso will personally 
visit the devastated districts, and a royal decree 
has been issued, ordering that a national sub- 
scription be made for the relief of the sufferers. 
Public officials will contribute one day’s pay 
each. Py this means alone it is expected that 
#200,000 will be raised. The Spanish Ambassa- 


dors, Ministers, and Consuls in all countries will | 


also open subscriptions. 


...-1t was announced last week that General 
Wolseley had received a small piece of paper 
with General Gordon’s genuine seal on the back, 
dated December 14th, saying that Kbartim is 
all right. The note was not an inch square. The 
paper was rolled up, about the size of a pin, and 
was sewn in aseam of one of the messenger’s 
garments. General Gordon estimates the Mahdi’s 





force at from 20,000 to 80,000 men. The messen- 
ger said that, in the recent engagement, one of 
the enemy’s guns was disabled. The garrison is 
able to hold out. General Gordon spends his 
nights in a ceaseless watch, visiting the out- 
posts to see that every sentry is on the alert. He 
has two palaces, with a gun mounted on each of 
them. He has always examined the guns at 
daybreak in order that he may assure himself 
that they are properly primed and ready for 
action. He then lies down and sleeps during 
the greater part of the day. He is de- 
scribed as cheerful. There are no appear- 
ances of a settlement of Egypt's finan- 
cial difficulties. Earl Granville declines to give 
his consent to the proposal to hold a formal con- 
ference on the Egyptian question at Paris. He 
proposes instead that informal meetings be held 
at the British Embassy at Paris, to be presided 
over by Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, at 
which the other foreign ambassadors accredited 
to France shall have the privilege of taking part 
in the discussions, but not of voting. It is reported 
that Premier Ferry, besides agreeing to Earl 
Granville’s proposals, offers terms for an ar- 
rangement which are likely to lead to an under- 
standing with England and general acceptance 
by the other powers. 


.-London was again startled by a dynamite 
explosion on the underground railway between 
Gower Street and King’s Cross Station at 9:30 
o'clock on Friday evening. Two trains were 
passing each other at the time of the explosion, 
and were filled with passengers. In both, the 
lights were extinguished, windows were shat- 
tered, and the framework of several carriage 
doors was smashed. The passengers were great- 
ly alarmed, and many ladies fainted, The trains 
resumed their journey after a delay of twenty- 
five minutes, At the Gower Street Station the 
shock was very severe. People on the platform 
were knocked down, the ticket collector waa 
thrown from his box, and the houses in the 
vicinity were shaken. Two gentlemen and a 
lady were slightly injured. These are the only 
casualties reported. At the site of the explosion 
there is a hole in the solid masonry about four 
feet from the ground, with a diameter of four 
feet and a depth of five or six inches, The ma- 
sonry is more or less damaged for about eight 
feet around the hole. The effects of this explo- 
sion correspond almost exactly with those of the 
explosion at the Praed Street Station, fourteen 
months ago. As a matter of course, the outrage 
is ascribed to Fenians, and it is believed that a 
dynamite cartridge was the agent used, No clew 
to the perpetrators has been found. 


..The Exhibition of the Inventions of all 
Nations in London will be opened in May next, 
and will continue about six months. Division 
1 (inventions) will be devoted to apparatus, 
appliances, processes, and products, invented or 
brought into use since 1862, and illustrations 
thereof. Division 2 (music) will consist of ex- 
amples of musical iustruments of a date not 
earlier than the commencement of the present 
century, and of historic collections of musical 
instruments and appliances, and paintings, en- 


gravings, and drawings, represen ting musical 
subjects, without any restriction as to date. 
Medals in gold, silver, and bronze, and diplomas 
of honor will be awarded on the recommendation 
of aes No charge will be made for space. 
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THE LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT- 
ELECT. 


Tne National Civil Service Reform 
League , which is an association composed 
of citizens of ell parties, and seeks to pro- 
mote Civil Service reform without reference 
to questions of party politics, in a recent 
letter addressed to the President-elect, 
called his attention to the law of Congress 
on this subject, and also the abuses which 
the law seeks to correct, as well as to the 
importance of the reform to the interests 
of the general public. The answer to this 
letter is one that will and must command 
the approval of every friend of Civil Ser- 
vice reform. 

The first point in the answer is the dis- 
tinct and unequivocal declaration that the 
law of Congress, enacted January 16th, 
1888, will be enforced ‘‘in good faith and 
without evasion.” President Arthur has 
pursued this course, and the President-elect 
pledges himself to do the same. This we 
regard as a highly important pledge, since 
the law is so constructed that whether it 
shall take effect or not depends entirely 
upon the option of the President. It sim- 
ply authorizes him to do certain things, 
but does not impose these things 
upon him as an official duty. He may 
omit them if be chooses; and, if he should 
8o choose, the law would he wholly inoper- 
a‘ive. The President-elect leaves no oc- 








casion for the slightest doubt as to his in- 
tention. He says explicitly that no ‘‘ con- 
sideration shall cause a relaxation on my 
part of an earnest effort to enforce this 
law.” 

The next point in the answer relates to 
those ‘‘Government positions which are 
not within the letter of the Civil Service 
statute,” and which are not directly con- 
nected ‘‘ with the policy of an administra- 
tion.” These ‘‘ positions” embrace a large 


-list of offices; andin respect to them the 


President-elect says: ‘‘ The removal there- 
from of present incumbents, in my opin- 
ion, should not be made during the terms 
for which they were appointed, solely on 
partisan grounds, and for the purpose of 
putting in their places those who are in 
political accord with the appointing 
power.” If hecarries out in practice the 
idea here expressed, no removal will be 
made in the class of cases specified, ‘‘sole- 
ly on partisan grounds” and with a view 
to create vacancies to be filled by the ap- 
pointment of Democrats. This surely is 
not the ‘spoils system” inaugurated by 
President Jackson, and so _ generally 
adopted by political parties when in power. 

A third point in the answer relates to a 
class of office-holders of whom the Presi- 
dent-elect speaks at follows: 


**But many now holding such positions have 
forfeited all just claim to retention, because 
they have used their places for party purposes 
in disregard of their duty to the people, and be- 
cause, instead of being decent public servants, 
they have proved themselves offensive partisans 
and unscrupulous manipuletors of local party 
management. The lessons of the past should be 
unlearned, and such officials, as well as their 
successors, should be taught that efficiency, fit- 
ness, and devotion to public duty are the con- 
ditions of their continuance in public place, and 
that the quiet and unobtrusive exercise of indi- 
vidual political rights is the reasonable measure 
of their party service.” 


No friend of Civil Service reform will 
find any fault with a single idea in this 
well-worded utterance. Office-holding pol- 
iticians, whether Republican or Democratic, 
who make it a business to manipulate party 
politics, to manage caucuses, to fix things 
in party conventions, and run elections, 
and who use party patronage and power to 
gain their selfish ends, are an intolerable 
nuisance. The sooner the country gets rid 
of all such office-holders the better for all 
its interests. They are the natural out- 
growth of the “spoils system,” and this 
system is evil, and only evil, and that con- 
tinually. 

The last point in the answer of the Presi- 
dent-elect is a very significant hint to the 
Democratic Party, and is as follows: 


“Tf I were addressing none but party friends, 
I should deem it entirely proper to remind them 
that, though the coming administration is to be 
Democratic, a due regard to the people’s in- 
terest does not permit faithful party work 
to be always rewarded by appointment to office, 
and to say to them that while Democrats may 
expect all proper consideration, selecti for 
office not embraced within the Civil Service rules 
will be based upon sufficient inquiry as to fitness, 
instituted by those charged with that duty, 
rather than upon persistent importunity or self- 
solicited recommendations on behalf of candi- 
dates for appointment,” 





The President-elect will find it no easy 
task to embody these ideas in practice. 
The Democrats wil! naturally want every 
office which it is in his power to bestow, 
and will press him very severely with the 
purely partisan reason. It will require, on 
his part, great firmness to resist their 
clamor; and whether he will be able to do 
so can be determined only by the actual 
trial. We have not a word of criticism 
upon any part of his letter; but, on the 
other hand, heartily approve of it, and ex- 
press the hope that the good ideas con- 
tained therein will be practically embodied 
in the new administration of the Govern- 
ment. If they shall be, this Administra- 
tion, though in many respects not in ac- 
cordance with the antecedents of the 
Democratic Party, will, in relation to 
the Civil Service of the country, be 
a decided success. It may disappoint 
and displease intensely partisan Demo- 
crats, but it will, in this particular at 
least. commend itself to the approval of 
the general public. We beg leave to re- 
mind the President-elect that the final judg- 
ment of the people will depend upon what 





he actually does when in office, and not 
upon what he may have said before taking 
office. 


tiie 
——_ 


A NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE. 


Last week there was organized in Bos- 
ton a society which we hope and believe 
will have along and wide reign of useful- 
ness. It is designed to oppose, in every 
proper and effective way, the sale and use 
of intoxicating drinks. The time has come 
when the power and resources of the rum 
interests are better understood and more 
accurately measured than they used to he; 
and out of the mistakes and failures of the 
past has come, at least to many minds, the 
conviction that the evil cannot be over- 
thrown by any one scheme or party, but 
must be antagonized by many methods and 
by a united force. The folly of friends 
falling out and fighting each other, because 
of difference of opinion, has been illustrated 
again and again; but the oft-enforced lesson 
is learned slowly, and the liquor dealers 
have profited by this obtuseness of their 
foes. 

The National Temperance League, which 
has been organized by Dr. Dorchester, 
whose recent book on the ‘Drink Ques- 
tion” is a mine of correct information, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, ex-Governor Long, 
and other solid reformers of Massachusetts 
and other states, is the only national tem- 
perance association, except of women, 
which is broad, unsectarian and unparti- 
san, and it ought to spread speedily into 
every state in the Union. What has been 
accomplished by the Women’s National 
Christian Union for sobriety and _ so- 
ciety it would be impossible to compute. 
If there has been any other organization 
which has done as much we cannot name 
it. The National Temperance League— 
league is a very fit and expressive word tor 
such an organization—will be in some sense 
a complement to the Women’s Union, as its 
members are chiefly, though not wholly, 
of the other sex. Both men and women 
are among its officers, of whom the follcw- 
ing list is given: 

President, the Rev. D. Dorchester, D.D., of 
Natick ; General Secretary, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster ; 
Recording Secretary, the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., 
of Boston ; Treasurer, the Hon. Joseph D. Weeks, 
of Pittsburgh; Directors, the officers and the 
Hon. Oliver Hoyt, of Connecticut ; Lewis Miller, 
of Ohio; J. V. Farwell, of Illinois ; the Rev. E. 
E. Hale, D.D., Mra. Mary A. Livermure and Mrs. 
C. 8. Prescott, of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmyer, of Pennsylvania. 

The platform of the League is broad and 
strong. We give three of the articles of 
the constitution, 





“Art. I, The name of this organization shall 
be ‘The National League (non-partisan and non- 
sectarian) for the Suppression of the Liquor 
Traffic,’ R 

“Art, III. Objects; 1. The enforcement of 
laws against the liquor traffic. 2. The with- 
drawal of legal sanction from the liquor traffic. 
3. The suppression of the liquor traffic. 4. Our 
ultimate purpose is, by constitutional and 
statutory provisions, to banish the liquor traffic 
from the land, 

“Art. IV. Methods: Discarding partisan en- 
tanglementeé. we announce our sole purpose to 
be the suppression of the liquor traffic ; and for 
this we propose: 1. To create and intensify 
public sentiment, by the pulpit, the platform, 
and the press, 2. To educate the young, in the 
public schools and elsewhere, as to the nature 
and effects of alcoholic liquors. 3. To use all 
legitimate civil legislation, and to refer the 
question, for final decision, to the constitutional 
verdict of the people. We invite persons of all 
classes, creeds, parties, and states to unite on 
this platform, and work and vote against the 
liquor traffic without exposing the cause with 
its varied interests to the schemes of personal 
politicians and the perils of party politics,” 

On such a platform as this all who hate 
the rum traffic and love sobriety, peace and 
good morals, can work in harmoay. In 
some states and communities the most that 
can be done at present is to enforce restric- 
tive laws; in others, local option and con- 
stitutional prohibition are feasible. But 
everywhere there is a great work to be done 
in cultivating public sentiment, the ulti- 
mate aim being suppression, complete con- 
stitutional suppression, so that the liquor 
traffic will become as dead as the slave 
traffic. 

We greet the League, on this the centen- 
ary of the Temperance Reformation in this 
country. Its motto might very appropri- 





ately be that of John Wesley, slightly al- 
tered: ‘‘1 want a league offensive and de- 
fensive with every friend of temperance.” 
We trust that Dr. Dorchester’s suggestion 
of a celebration this year of the centenary 
of temperance reformation, as inaugurated 
by Dr. Rush’s labors, and particularly by 
his celebrated essay on ‘The Effects of 
Ardent Spirits on the Human Mind and 
Body,” will be carried out. 


te 


DR. BACON ON THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


Dr. L. W. Bacon has at last freed his 
mind as to the American Board. He is 
sharp and amusing, and makes a good fig- 
ure as he goes out to batter his foe. 

His points are that the American Board 
is run by the Secretaries and not the Sec- 
retaries by the Board; that the business of 
the annual meetings is done beforehand by 
an inspired Boston ring in the Prudential 
Committee; that the Board assemble to hear 
the reports of well-trained committees or 
the addresses of chosen speakers; that free 
debate is smothered in the Board by pre- 
concerted arrangements; that the members, 
corporate and honorary, have nothing todo 
but to listen to what is said, accept the in- 
evitable, pray with those appointed to pray , 
and get what good they can out of the an- 
nual three days of missionary protracted 
meetings. 

It may be difficult for Drs. Alden and 
Clark to sweep away all the facts charged. 
If they are wise, they will not make the 
attempt. But, granting substantially what 
Dr. Bacon charges, we do not see tbe ‘‘ rev- 
olution” he reports; and what of revolution 
we do see, is a mild kind of specter. 

The Baconian temperament is not wholly 
serene nor tranquilizing, and has a large 
capacity in it for brewing commotions over 
the occult possibilities of things. Dr. 
Bacon, Sr., did good service py nipping 
in the bud, with the bite of his frosty wit, 
two or three now more or less ancient ven- 
tures of a departed secretary onto the dan- 
gerous ground of official assumption. We 
never heard that these strictures brought 
him into strained relations with the late Dr. 
Anderson. His son’s strictures are on the 
same point and in the same key, and con- 
tain nothing that reveals him in the light of 
a dynamiteur. 

His charge that the Secretaries run the 
Board will neither explode them nor the 
Board, nor the work they all have at heart. 
Elaborate reports and prearranged speeches 
have taken the place of the debates which 
once drew the attention of the churches to 
these assemblies. The fathers do not go 
up to them now to debate great questions 
of mission policy, and the nowaday reports, 
speeches, papers, and devotional fervors 
are poor substitutes for the debates. On 
the score of popular interest the loss is a 
great one, and every year it becomes more 
of a problem how to keep the meetings up 
to the highest standard of profit and at 
tendance. 

Dr. Bacon may be substantially right in 
his statement of facts, but his specter of 
revolution may,not, for all this, harden into 
the guilty and alarming proportions of the 
conspiracy chalked out on his canvas. 

A revolution that grows out of the silent 
changes of time, and the necessary steps of 
progress, is a mild and comparatively inno- 
cent affair. It may have plenty of both 
bad and difficult points init, but it is not 
charged with the fiery breath of conspiracy, 
and leaves reasonable men something to 
hope for after all. 

The work now in charge of the American 
Board has not passed wholly out of the 
stage where it can be helped by public de- 
bate, but it does not depend on it as it once 
did. An intelligent missionary public has 
been formed, and the work of sustaining 
and developing it bas to be carried forward 
in a very different way from that which 
was required while it was a-forming. 

The questions of policy and method that 
arise now show differences that mark the 
advanced stages of work. There is more 
complexity, more detail, and the difficulties 
lie more in questions of administration. 

The great lines and principles of mission 
work are settled. They are few and sim- 
ple. In the early stages, public discussion 
was required to settle them. They fur- 
nished just the material that great and use- 
ful debates are composed of. These few 
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and simple principles have not vanished 
from the mission work. They are there 
still in vivifying and inspiring operation; 
but they have passed out of the field of de- 
bate into that of administration. To find 
them we must ‘now go to the committee 
room, and not to the public platform. 
The Armenian question, for example, was 
not so much a matter for public debate as for 
close and prolonged personal inspection. It 
might have been discussed before the open 
Board more than it was, had there been 
men enough of two minds about it, familiar 
with it, and able tu debate it. The score 
of men who understood it had all worked 
on the reports. The common sense of the 
others told them to let it alone. 

The administration of such work as the 
Board now has to do must fall back more 
than it once did on the Secretaries and the 
Prudential Committee. The more com- 
plex and extended it becomes, tbe less 
it will depend on public debate, and the 
more on committees, as is the case in all 
large parliamentary bodies. 

The only thing to be looked to in the 
matter is that parties and opipions be 
represented fairly in the committees, and 
that the Secretaries do not find the Board 
they depend on too pliant. In this aspect 
of the matter Dr. Bacon’s strictures are in 
order. His constitutional point is not a 
light one, but the dangerous possibilities 
that threaten work done in the way the 
Board allows its business to be done, are 
the far more important thing. 

It is a relief that thus far Dr. Bacon 
peither finds nor suspects actual dereliction 
in management. Lut the Board cannot 
afford to impair the public confidence it has 
enjoyed and which was based on its frank, 
open, and self-denying way of doing things. 
The popular impression that once a year 
the whole work was brought out in public 
for any body and every body to look it 
through to the bottom has been worth 
much to the American Board. 

It is already more difficult to do every- 
thing in that open way; but, the more the 
difficulty, the greater should be the pains. 
The object is worth a good deal of cost. 





THE SPANISH EARTHQUAKE. 


Tue recent earthquake in Spain must be 
classed among the terrible calamities of the 
decade. Chios, Ischia, and Krakatoa are 
its companion horrors. It even resembles, 
in some respects, the Lisbon earthquake of 
1755, though it is far less awful. The chief 
point of similarity is that in each case the 
earthquake was the cause of seismic phe- 
nomena in remote portions of the globe. 
The shock of 1755 was felt in Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Scotland, and even the waters 
of Lake Ontario were strangely disturbed. 
The data with regard to the extent of the 
recent earthquake are, of course, as yet in- 
complete; but we know that shocks were 
felt simultaneously in Carinthia and Wales. 

It seems now to be clear that the earth- 
quake belt is not coincident with the vol- 
canic belt of the earth’s surface. There are 
no active volcanoes in the Spanish penin- 
sula. There have been no reports ef dis- 
turbances in the Pyrenees, where the ex- 
tinct volcanoes are, nor in Catalonia, where 
Monserrat and the formation of the country 
give evidence of the strange and mighty 
disturbavces of long ago. The trouble has 
been centered about the Sierra Nevada 
range of Andalusia. The mountains there, 
that appear so immobile externally, prove 
to have a deeply concealed but destructive 
power, which is all the more terrible because 
it is unseen and unsuspected. 

An earthquake in the provinces of 
Malaga and Granadais, however, not with- 
out precedent, as the shattered walls of the 
unfinished palace of Charles the Fifth in 
Granada will testify. Unfortunately, that 
earthquake and others that ‘preceded or 
foliowed it are matters of tradition rather 
than history. In fact, the observation and 
records of earthquake phenomena in general 
have been so meager, scattered, and so un- 
intelligible and inexplicable that there is, 
as yet, nothing like a real seismic science. 
For the present, therefore, most theories 
can be nothing but vain speculations. 

The facts of the Spanish earthquake lie in 
its list of horrors. The shocks have con- 
tinued day after day for more than a week, 
the loss of life and property increasing 
with each recurrence. The fury of the 








hurricane has followed and completed 
the destruction of the earthquake. It is 
believed that more than two thousand 
persons have been killed. If reports be 
true, whole villages have been depopulated 
and destroyed. The city of Alhama, cele- 
brated as an impregnable Moorish strong- 
hold before it yielded to the force of their 
Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
is now a mass of ruins. The suffering of 
the panic-stricken inhabitants of the scenes 
of disaster is described as intense. The 
utmost efforts are being made for their 
relief. The public officials of Spain will 
each contribute one day’s pay, the Spanish 
ambassadors, ministers, and consuls in for- 
eign countries will start subscriptions, and 
the Government will vote a direct financial 
aid. All this wil) alleviate the suffering; 
but the effect of the calamity upon the peo- 
ple and upon the country will be something 
that time alone can efface. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS AND SUNDAY 

OBSERVANCE. 


In a long article headed ‘‘ Shall we Please 
the Puritans?” the freeman’s Journal 
strongly denounces those Catholics who 
would make Sunday a strictly religious 
day. A writer from New Orleans, ‘ evi- 
dently a Catholic, who ought to know bet- 
ter,” having condemned as a breach of 
‘the sanctity of Sunday” the opening of 
the exhibition on that day, our contem- 
porary vehemently asserts that it were “a 
worse Offense to turn the glorious Christian 
Sunday into a Puritan Sabbath.” It some- 
what bitterly declares that ‘‘ Catholics 
sometimes affect an air of primness and 
horror when the subject of Sunday recrea- 
tion is mentioned, that, if it were not igno- 
rance, might be set down as a mask of 
hypocrisy, put on to please Puritanical per- 
sons around them.” It laments that 
‘*Christian ladies, well instructed in the 
Faith,” will refuse to sew or knit on Sun- 
day, but will ‘‘ sit with their hands folded, 
gossiping all day, after having heard 
Mass”; and declares that it is ‘‘ an outrage 
on humanity, on Christianity, to hold up 
the Puritan imitation of the Hebrew Sab- 
bath for the admiration of Christians,” and 
that it is also ‘‘a silly thing for Catholics 
to accept it, and force it on their children.” 

But not fora long time has there been 
issued a stronger utterance in favor of the 
‘* Puritan” Sunday than that put forth in 
the Pastoral of the recent Plenary Council 
at Baltimore. Not only certain un-named 
‘‘ Christian ladies,” but also the assembled 
prelates of the Roman American Church, 
have shown favor for ‘the rigors of the 
Puritan Sabbath,” and they have spoken 
so strongly and convincingly in favor ofa 
strictly religious Sunday that the New York 
Sabbath Committee could hardly do a bet- 
ter thing than to reprint for general circula- 
tion that eloquent and able section of the 
Pastoral which treats of Sunday observance. 
Now, perhaps, like the ‘“‘evidently Catholic” 
New Orleans writer, the right reverend 
fathers ‘‘ ought to know better,” and we 
are forced to suspect that over the should- 
ers of its correspondent and the ‘ Chris- 
tian ladies” the Journal is lecturing the 
dignitaries of the Plenary Council. It says: 
‘There is no danger of what our Protest- 
ant exchange journals call the ‘ Continent- 
al Sabbath’ here; there is no such thing 
any where.” But the archbishops and 
bishops, in their pastoral, solemnly declare 
that there is such a thing in European coun- 
tries, definitely naming it and emphatically 
> condemning it, and asserting that there is 
danger of its introduction here. Can it be 
that, while Toe INDEPENDENT has been 
speaking in highest commendation of the 
Pastoral as a document which will com- 
mand the respect of Protestants as well as 
Romanists, the Journal has been preparing 
to open a fusillade of indirect criticism on 
the highest officials of its own communion? 

For our own part, we rejoice to know 
that there is a ‘‘ Puritan” element in the 
Roman Catholic “Church of the United 
States, an element that favors total absti- 
nence and Sunday quiet and other matters 
of Christian sobriety. To the New Orleans 
writer and the ‘‘ Christian ladies,” and the 
fathers of the Pastoral we extend our Chris- 
tian salutations; and, pending the settle- 
ment of the questions which have separated 
Protestants from Catholics for centuries, 








let us stand together in condemnation of 


Sunday dissipation and other such evils, 
whether those who practice them disgrace 
the Catholic or the Protestant name. 





FAITHFULNESS. 


One of the painful features of the average 

Christian professor in our day is the lack of 

conscientiousness in the discharge of what 

we commonly speak of as ‘‘ covenant obli- 

gations.” Every one of us on entering 

formally upon the Christian profession sol- 

emuly and publicly promised, for substance, 

that we would ‘‘ faithfully co-operate with 

all our fellow members in all the ordi- 

nances, worship, and work of the Church.” 

Now this was either a barren and meaning- 

less form, never meant to express obligation 

on our part, nor on the part of the Church ; 

or else it has in it all the solemvity of a 
‘‘vow” unto the Lord, taken in fellowship 

with his people. We must assume that the 

latter was the understanding which we had 

of the matter when we subscribed or 
assented to the Church covenant. 

But the painful fact is that but few, compar- 
atively, seem at all to regard this covenant 
as being of any binding force upon either 
the conscience or action. The same class 
of people who hold all social and business 
obligations sacred, and would count them- 
selves disgraced if they treated them as 
they do their Church covenant obligations, 
do habitually set these covenant obligations 
aside at their pleasure, or, rather, we must 
fain think have never thought of them as 
obligations at all. They participate in the 
‘worship and work” of the Church accord- 
ing to their inclinations rather than in ac- 
cordance with their covenant. The Lord’s 
supper is neglected, the prayer-meeting is 
passed by without a thought, the Sabbath 
services are frequently given up for trivial 
reasons, or for no other reason than a 
present disinclination; and as for the 
“work” of the Church, it is systematically 
avoided by many who never seem once to 
have realized that they have any connection 
with it. The benevolent contributions of 
the Church is a matter wholly apart from 
their purpose. It is urged by some in 
answer to this that religion is a voluntary 
matter and not one of compulsion, and, 
therefore, church-members or Christians are 
not to be-judged or held bound to the faith- 
ful discharge of these duties by any such 
rules as govern in other walks of life— 
notably in business and social life. It is 
true that religion is a voluntary matter. 
But when you voluntarily took upon your- 
self the obligations of a religious life, those 
obligations became as sacred as the prom- 
ise of God isto you, and should be so re- 
garded. The volunteer soldier is as much 
bound by the laws of the army as though he 
had been drafted; indeed we expect better 
service from volunteers than we do from 
conscript troops; from men who serve from 
patriotic motives alone, than from men 
whose service is compelled. Jesus did not 
force hisyoke upon you, butheld it out 
and said: ‘Take it upon you.” Now, hav- 
ing tzken it, it isin the highest sense dis- 
toyal and dishonorable either to pull the 
neck out or shirk the labor which you have 
voluntarily engaged to do for and with 
your Muster and with his brethren who are 
yoked up with you. 

It is positively shameful the way not a 
few church-members—the nominal fol- 
lowers of Christ and yoke fellows in the 
‘‘worship and work of the Church”—throw 
over their engagements with the Church at 
the first or least suggestion of personal in- 
convenience to them, or for the sake of 
some carnal or selfish reason wholly apart 
from Christian obligation or privilege. A 
slight weariness, such as would not for a 
moment suggest to them the idea of staying 
away from business or a social engagement, 
is sufficient excuse to warrant them in giv- 
ing up prayer-meeting or even the Sabbath 
service, and in some cases a Sabbath-school 
class. Moreover, this slight weariness or 
indisposition (not so much of body as of 
mind), frequently yielded to, leads finally to 
an almost utter abandonment of work 
certainly, and worship most probably. It 
is not uncommon for Christians deliberately 
to contract social engagements which 
they know will utterly conflict with ordinary 
church engagements; and yet they do it 
without a thought that they are being un- 
faithful to God and the Church, or, if they 





about it. There are thousands who habitu- 
ally neglect every obligation in the 
direction of the work of theChurch; and a 
simple declaration on their part that they 
have no taste in that direction, or a mere 
assertion that they would ‘‘rather not,” is 


. deemed a sufficient reason why they should 


be excused from all service, and any further 
urging on the part of pastor or fellow 
member is deemed an impertinent interfer- 
ence with their liberty of choice as to how 
they serve God, or as to whether they shall 
serve him at all. There are as many more 
thousands who utterly neglect any obli- 
gation in the direction of the maintenance 
of the expense of public worsbip or the 
carrying on of the benevolent work of the 
Church. Their giving is wholly a matter of 
impulse or conformity to habit, or out of 
shame when they are present at the time 
of taking the offerings of the people. As 
to formally, conscientiously and systemati- 
cally setting apart a portion of their in- 
come or increase for the work of God, it 
never occurred to them but to be rejected. 
The loose change in the pocket; or at least 
the smaller and baser coins thereof, usually 
find their way through their unsanctified 
hands into the basket. 

This utter lack of conscience on the part 
of so many professors of religion as to obli- 
gations involved in a confession of Christ, 
leads many who are not Christians to doubt 
the truth of the whole matter, embarrasses 
the Church in her work, makes the chariot 
wheels of service to drag heavily, and we 
doubt not sorely grieves the Spirit. 


REVENUE LEGISLATION BY 
TREATY. 


Tne Constitution declares that the Presi- 
dent of the United States ‘shall have 
power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the senators present 
shall concur.” It further declares that 
“this Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” 

The latter of these provisions makes 
treaties a constituent part of the supreme 
law of the land, giving them the same 
authority as that possessed by an act of 
Congress. There are, consequently, two 
ways in which a supreme municipal law 
may be established in this country. In the 
one case it may be established by the Presi- 
dent and Senate in the form of a treaty, 
and in the other, by an act of Congress, 
provided that, in each case, the power is ex- 
ercised within the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution. It necessarily results that a 
treaty, if acting upon the same subjects 
upon which an existing law of Congress 
also acts, and if made subsequently to the’ 
enactment of the law, will repeal that law 
to the extent to which the two are incon- 
sistent. A law of Congress, in like cir- 
cumstances, would have the same effeet 
upon a treaty. Either may repeal the other 
accordingly as itis the /ast expression of 
sovereign authority. 

A treaty that virtually amounts to rev- 
enue legislation by treaty, abolishing cus- 
toms duties in some cases, and changing 
the rate of tariff taxation in others, passes, 
as to its subject matter, into the domain of 
the legislative power of Congress, and in 
fact changes the revenue laws of the United 
States as enacted by Congress. This is the 
character of the Spanish treaty now pending 
before the Senate, and of the recent Mexican 
treaty, approved by the Senate. Both of these 
treaties relate to international trade, and 
both involve the question of revenue by 
tariff taxation, and both contemplate a 
change of existing revenue laws. And yet 
the House of Representatives, which is one 
branch of Congress, had no direct agency 
in the making of either of these treaties. 
They were made independently of this 
House. Both treaties, however, provide, 
as all such treaties should, that they shall 
not become operative until Congress shall 
have furnished the proper legislation to 
carry them into effect. They must, there- 
fore, by their own terms, come before the 
House of Representatives for consideration 
before they can be regarded as completed 
negotiations. 











have the thought, they are conscienceless 


What, then, are the powers and duties of 
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the House of Representatives in dealing 
with these and all similar treaties? Must 
the House accept such treaties at sight, and 
co-operate with the Senate in furnishing 
the necessary legislation, asking no questions 
and exercising no independent judgment 
as to their merits? This is a very important 
question, and is likely to be sharply dis- 
cussed in the House during the present 
session of Congress. The same question 
arose in connection with the Jay treaty 
with Engiand; and the ground then taken 
was that whenever a treaty deals with a 
matter in respect to which the House of 
Representatives has jurisdiction, and re- 
quires ancillary legislation to make it 
operative, it is the right and duty of the 
House to consider the treaty upon its 
merits, and concur or not with the Senate 
in enacting the necessary laws, according 
to its own judgment of those merits. This 
is the view taken by Mr. Madison in the 
memorable debate occasioned by the Jay 
treaty. 

We think it to be the correct view. A 
treaty that needs legislation, in order to 
carry it into effect, is not, under our polit- 
ical system, to be regarded as a completed 
treaty and a part of ‘‘the supreme law of 
the land,” until this legislation shall be fur- 
nished, especially when the treaty itself 
makes such leg‘slation a condition of its 
becoming operative. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has in every such case a per- 
fect right to judge and determine for itself 
upon the propriety of passing the necessary 
laws. It is nota mere dummy to register 
the judgment and execute the will of the 
treaty-making power. When asked to leg- 
islate for the execution of a treaty, it has 
the right to judge and deliberate upon the 
propriety of such legislation. This is in- 
volved in the very nature of legislative 
power. Were the fact otherwise, then the 
President and the Senate might, by simply 
multiplying commercial treaties with for- 
eign nations, and therein making regula- 
tions as to the admission of foreign mer- 
chandise, entirely supersede and paralyze 
the powers of the House of Representatives 
in respect to the matter involved in these 
treaties. The House would not only be de- 
prived of its constitutional powers, but 
would be bound to obey the will of the 
President and the Senate when expressed 
in the form of a treaty. 

We do not understand the Constitution, 
in the gift of the treaty power to the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, to intend any such 
result. It is true that the power of making 
treaties is exclusively confided to the Pres- 
dent and the Senate. But when these 
treaties pass, as to their subject matter, 
into the legislative domain of Congress, in- 
cluding the House of Representatives, then 
they should contain an express stipulation 
that they shall not take effect until Con- 
gress has by legislation given its assent 
thereto. And, as to whether this assent 
shall be given, the House of Representa- 
tives, as one branch of Congress, has the 
right under the Constitution to exercise 
jts judgment to the fullest extent, and re- 
fuse or grant the legislation according to 
that judgment. We do not believe in either 
the infallibility or omnipotence of the treaty 
power under our political system. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Mr. Josera Coox will open his usual course of 








lectures in Boston the first Monday in February. 
He has made a circuit of the country during the 
past three months, traveling along the Northern 
border to Puget’s Sound, thence along the Pacific 
coast and by the Southern Pacific Railroad to 
New Orleans and other Southern cities, whence 
he arrived in Boston the first of the year. 
He has gathered a store of material for the Win- 
ter’s lectures in Boston, which will embrace a 
wide range of topics. Anti-Mormonism, Counsti- 
tutional Prohibition, Civil Service Reform, Na- 
tional Aid to Education, the Re-organization of 
the South, Municipal Mierule, and all the foremost 
topics of current moral and political discussion 
will have a place, as usual, in the preludes on 
current events. It is understood that in the 
lectures Mr. Cook will take up the great subject 
of Revelation and Inspiration, now of such su- 
preme interest to ali thoughtful students of the 
signs of the times, We have made arrangements 





to print these lectures in full, as in former 
years, in Tue InperenpEeN?. They promise to 
be of great popular interest, 


Some time ago a Moslem teacher appeared ata 
mission station in the interior of Turkey with 
fifteen followers, also Moslems, whom he had in- 
duced to become Christians. These men had 
apparently found the light by themselves in the 
town of Nev Shebir in Asia Minor. The Mos- 
lem teacher seemed an intelligent man, truly 
converted, and he addressed a Christian audi- 
ence with great acceptance, taking for his sub- 
ject Peter’s denial of Christ. The whole party 
were on their way to some Christian country 
with all their belongings; for they knew that 
they could not be allowed to live as Christians in 
Turkey. They were again heard from at the sea. 
coast ; and there they were arrested and taken 
to Constantinople. At Constantinople they were 
imprisoned in an out-of-the-way place, and treated 
with great severity, being nearly starved to 
death. News of this persecution reached the 
English legation, and a remonstrance was sent 
to the Porte. Efforts were made to see the men, 


_or open direct communication with them ; but 


in vain. Indirect information was received of 
the escape from prison of two of the men, and of 
the fact that a court martial was charged by the 
Turkish Government with the trial and punish- 
ment of certain guards of the prison for con- 
nivance with the escape of the men who had be- 
come ‘‘infiaels.” At the same time that this 
court martial was sitting, the Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs informed the British Lega- 
tion, in answer to its inquiry, that no such men 
exist or have ever existed. Also, at the same 
time, orders were sent by the Government to 
the guard-house, where the men were confined, to 
arrest any persons found inquiring for the 
prisoners. The evident determination of the 
Turks to prevent investigation, and the impu- 
dent denial of the existence of anything to in- 
vestigate, taken together with the scraps of 
information which the British Legation have 
received from thoroughly trustworthy sources, 
leada to the fear that these fifteen disciples of 
Christ have been foully dealt with by the Mos- 
lem despotism at Constantinople. How much 
longer will the Christian governments of Europe 
permit such outrages to be committed? The 
Treaty of St. Stephanos covers all such cases, 





Tue following, from a correspondent, will be 
read with interest : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I notice in your paper, week before last, an article 
trom Aleppo, written by Dr. Ward, in which he ex- 
presses great surprise that American missionaries 
have never occupied that fleld; and he asks what 
possible reason there can be. Why, that is answered 
in one word, Dr. Ward! Buttons! Ever sincel 
heard the question discussed when { was a child—I 
should say by good Father Goodell—I have wondered 
how anybody could be good enough torisk *‘ Aleppo 
buttons.” If Dr. Ward comes home with a fright- 
ful gray scar on his nose, the question will not need 
to be put again. The “‘ Aleppo button” is a sort of 
tumor tiat usually appears on the face. It becomes 
very sore and painful after a time, and leavesa 
ecar that can never be effaced. Strangers going to 
Aleppo are especially exposed to it. How could any 
young “ theologue” muster courage to say to the 
lady of his heart: “ Do you think you could Jove me 
and my work well enough to have a frightful button 
grow on your sweet face?” This also accounts for 
the large number of Catholic missionaries. They 
do not marry; and 6o it makes less difference to 
them. In fact I believe it isasort of badge of 
honor. A man may be willing to have one, or 
twenty, himself; but really, now, could you ask 
such a proof of love from a woman? 

E. H. W. B. 





Tue agitation among the conservative Luther- 
ans in the East in favor of the establishment of 
the office of bishop or the “ office of oversight,” 
does not seem to find a ready acceptance with 
their brethren in the West, especially not with 
those who have had some experience with such 
an arraagement. The Augustana Observer, the 
English organ of the strongest and most active 
Scandinavian synod in the Weat, gave no uncer- 
tain sound when it recently said : 

** Have the brethren of the Pennsylvania Synod, 
who are discussing this question, asked their breth- 
ren of the Swedish Augustana Synod as to their 
opinion in this respect? If they did, they would 
perhaps be surprised to find that those who have 
had some experience of the Swedish episcopate, are 
not very willing to place themselves again under 
this ‘oversight.’ Of the members of the Augustana 
Synod there is, we think, not one per cent. that 
would vote for this introduction of the episcopate as 
something separate from the general office of the 
presbyters. If the ecclesiastical machivery, from 
being old and rusty, is not in good running order, 
the state of affairs will hardly be improved by the 
insertion of a new wheel. What is needed is a rich 
outpouring of the oi] of the Holy Ghost, and a little 
mending all over by the grace of God.” 

The Scandiuavians of the West here evidently 
re-echo the sentiments of their brethren in their 
fatherland. The Lutheran ministers of Norway 
were recently assembled in annual convention at 
Christiania, three hundred pastors being pres- 
ent. They passed resolutions in favor of the 
introduction of a synodical organization in the 
place of the hierarchical system. The prime 





minister, Sverdrup, whose radical measures, in 
Church and State, are attracting so much atten- 
tion. everywhere, informed the pastors that, if 
such a reform were necessary, he would see 
to it himself, Sverdrup, like the poet Bjérnson, 
is au extreme Republican. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection, however, that a num- 
ber of the largest and most conservative Lu- 
theran organizations in this country have virtu- 
ally the office of oversight, though they nomi- 
nally have no episcopacy. In the Missouri, the 
Ohio, the Wisconsin, and a number of other 
German and Scandinavian synods, a number 
of ‘‘visitators” are annually appointed, whose 
functions are virtually those of this office. 
Thus, ¢.g., in the Missouri Synod, with over 900 
pastors, divided into eleven districts, the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral President,” the Rev. Mr. Schwan, of Cleve- 
land, takes part in the deliberations of each dis- 
trict meeting, and represents the General Synod 
over against the districts and the congregations. 
Then in every conference district a visitator is 
appointed, whose duty it is, once every year, or 
on special occasions, to visit the congregations 
within the bounds of the Conference, in order 
to see that the congregational life is of a 
healthy and prosperous kind. This arrange- 
ment was introduced by the Missouri Synod 
years ago, and has been adopted by other bodies 
and found to work excellently. 





Next Tuesday, the legislature of this state 
will enter upon the work of choosing a senator 
to represent this state in the Senate of the 
United States after the 4th of next March, when 
Senator Lapham's term expires. At this writ- 
ing the indications are that Mr. Morton, of this 
city, our present popular Minister to France, 
will be elected. President Arthur, whose name 
has been prominently mentioned as a caudidate 
for the place, has been withdrawn from the con- 
test by his friends, Mr, Evarts, the great lawyer 
of this city, has been and still is in the field, and 
has some earnest friends, who are advocating his 
cause, There is no doubt that he would make 
an able senator; but the drift of opinion, both 
in and out of the legislature, does not seem to 
be in his favor. As we read the indications at 
the present writing, Mr. Morton is the coming 
man. We have already expressed the opinion 
that he would make a senator of whom the 
state might well be proud. He is a thor- 
oughly reliable Republican, he has an untar- 
nished moral record, and is well acquainted 
alike with the political and business wants of 
the state, and, in fact, the whole country, and 
could be trusted to judge soundly and act 
wisely in respect to the various public 
questions that are likely to come before Con- 
gress. We believe that he would take such a 
course as would strongly tend to promote har- 
mony in the Republican Party, and prepare it 
to win a victory in the Presidential contest of 
1888, In speaking thus of Mr. Morton, we do 
not mean to disparage either of the other gen- 
tlemen whose names have been prominently 
mentioned, but rather to set before our readers 
the qualities of the man who, on the whole, 
seems most likely to carry off the prize. We are 
confident that the legislature of the state would 
net commit a mistake in the election of Mr. 
Morton. 





Tux efforts of the politicians to fill certain mu- 
nicipal offices in the last hours of the Edson gov 
ernment were a disgrace to New York city ; but 
it is not the first time that the city has been dis- 
graced in this way, nor is it likely to be the last, 
unless a different class of men shall be chosen to 
conduct its affairs. Mayor Grace, who has 
proved, by a former administration, to be a good 
and efficient chief magistrate, will have hard 
work to govern the city as it ought to be gov- 
erned, with such a Common Council as Mayor 
Edson had. So long as the standard of fitness 
for aldermen is efficiency in the management of 
ward politics, so long will the city be likely to 
suffer under misrule, The saloon, as the head- 
quarters of the ward caucus and of the political 
managers, is the power in our municipal politics, 
and saloon-keepers are the men most frequently 
selected for aldermanic honors. It is idle to ex- 
pect from such men a regurd for the decencies 
of government, and for the business interests ef 
the city. The greatest city on the American 
Continent has, perhaps, the worst government, 
one which utterly misrepresents its true charac- 
ter and makes its best citizens hang their heads 
in shame. The city has a better mayor, and we 
hope the mayor will have a better council than 
the one which has just ceased to exist. To the 
unfortunate state of the politics of the city is 
due much of the city’s misfortune in govern- 
ment. It would be far better if there were only 
two parties, of which one would be in power, 
and would be held strictly accountable for its 
adminisiration. As it is, there are at least 
three, and there are always combinations of two 
of them against the other. These combinations, 
or rings, very often have corrupt purposes in 
view. . 





Courts of justice are engaged in very poor 
business when they launch forth injunc- 


tions as the means of gaining party ends, 
or settling squabbles between contending 





politicians They thereby become partisans 
themselves, and lose the respect and con- 
fidence to which they ought to be entitled. 
The injunction granted by Judge Andrews, of 
this city, restraining the Board of Aldermen 
from taking any action whatever, had no just 
foundation, and was very properly dissolved by 
Judge Lawrence. The same character attaches 
to the injunction granted last week by Judge 
Beach, which the Mayor and Aldermen took the 
responsibility of disregarding, even at the peril 
of being regarded az in contempt. Both of these 
injunctions sought to arrest the action of the 
Board of Aldermen in a matter where they clear- 
ly had the legal right of action, and, hence, 
where courts of justice should abstain from all 
attempts at interference with their action. It 
is deeply to be regretted that the judiciary 
should have had anything to do with the scram- 
ble among politicians which occurred just at the 
close of Mayor Edson’s term. The scene was 
sufficiently disgraceful, without introducing par- 
tisan judges into it. When courts become the 
active agencies in political and party squabbles, 
they lose all their dignity and all claim to the 
respect of the people. 





Tue American people heartily sympathize 
with General Grant in view of the misfortunes to 
him that have grown out of his business connec- 
tion with Ferdinand Ward. They as profound- 
ly regret that the conqueror of the great rebel- 
lion, the first soldier of the age, the Ex-President 
of the United States, should have been caught in 
such bad company. Itis difficult to understand 
how General Grant could be so thoroughly 
hoodwinked and deceived by Ward, as seems to 
have been the fact. And yet we must assume 
this fact, to the discredit of his sagacity and 
common sense, in order not to make him a par- 
ticipator in the guilt of Ward. The General 
owes William H. Vanderbilt one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars for borrowed money, in- 
cluding interest, every dollar of which was 
swamped by Ward. On this debt he has con- 
fessed judgment. Mr. Vanderbilt offers to remit 
sixty thousand dollars of the debt if his friends 
wili raise the remainder ; and an effort to secure 
the necessary amount is being made. We sin- 
cerely hope that it will be successful. Although 
the embarrassment of General Grant is entirely 
due to his own indiscretion, the people of this 
country cannot afford to forget who he is, and 
what a brilliant record he has made as a soldier. 
He is not likely to fall into a similar trap again, 
and the mistake committed may well be par- 
doned. His declining years should be relieved 
from financial vexations ; and for the credit of 
the country we earnestly hope that this will be 
done. It would be easy to criticise him; yet, 
but few people, we presume, will have any 
special desire severely to cross-examine his con- 
duct, General Grant has and deserves to have a 
warm place in the hearts of his countrymen. 





Tue Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, who is the Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission, being 
asked what he thought of the letter of the Presi- 
dent-elect on the subject of Civil Service reform, 
said : 

“Tt would be unpardonable presumption in me to 

assume to speak for Governor Cleveland; but I may 
speak freely for myself. I regard the letter as the 
deliberate, significant, and timely utterance of a 
man who comprehends the situation, and has the 
courage of his convictions and his duties. It is a 
platform on the subject to which it relates. The 
views of the letter are those common to all true 
statesmen of both parties. These views are those 
most rapidly growing in the hearts of the people. 
The policy disclosed in the letter is that by which 
alone his party can retain power, or the country 
escape decay. . . . I may do injustice to my 
political opponents, but I must think that many of 
them have been hoping that Governor Cleveland 
would be found ready to break his pledges and 
trifle with his convictions. This letter ought to dis- 
pel al such illusions, and is, therefore, timely.” 
We have elsewhere expressed our views of the 
letter of the President-elect, and are glad to 
find them in accord with so sound and intelli- 
gent an advocate of Civil Service reform as the 
Hon. Dorman B, Eaton. The question is not 
one of partisanship, but of patriotism and the 
country’s good; and if the new President shall 
act according to the spirit and obvious meaning 
of his letter, without any subterfuge or evasion, 
then he will achieve a victory over partisanship 
of the spoils-hunting type, alike creditable to 
himself and beneficial to the whole country. The 
people are in earnest on the subject of Civil Ser- 
vice reform; and no party and no President can 
secure their confidence if practically false to 
this reform. The politicians and office-grabbers 
form but asmall part of the total population of 
the United States. Public sentiment has ripened 
intoa positive demand for Civi] Service reform, 
and that sentiment must be respected by those 
in power, or at the earliest opportunity they will 
have the privilege of going out of power. 





Tue tribe of Onondaga Indians in this state, 
which has existed for over a hundred years, and 
which is now partly Christian and partly Pagan, 
last week dissolved their tribal character under 
the government of hereditary chiefs, and adopved 
a republican form of government, which ia 
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to be submitted to the legislature of this state 
and to the Interior Department of the General 
Government at Washington for approval and 
sanction. The preamble sets forth the abuses 
and mischiefs resulting from the government by 
hereditary chiefs as reasons why it should be 
wholly abolished, and in this respect sounds not 
a little like the Declaration of Independence 
drawn up by Jefferson. The new government, 
emanating from the Indians themselves, is to 
have legislative and judicial departments. The 
change is a decided improvement upon the pre- 
vious state of things. The anomaly of a petty 
nation of Indians existing in the great state of 
New York, even under a republican government, 
ought to be dispensed with just as soon as it can 
be dove in consistency with their rights, and 
without the violation of treaty obligations. The 
Onondagas should become citizens of the United 
States and of this state, and, like all other citi- 
zens, share in the burdens and privileges of a 
common government. These little Indian na- 
tionalities should disappear altogether, and be 
merged in the greater nationality of the people 
of the United States, 





GENERAL Crook, the celebrated Indian fighter, 
in his address at the last reunion of the Army of 
West Virginia, said: 

“The same lesson of magnanimity to a con- 
quered foe which we learned together in Virginia 
and Georgia—the same magnanimity that told the 
rebel he was free, with no badge of tyranny or con- 
tempt to rest upon him—we wish to apply to the 
Cheyenne and the Apache. After proving to him 
that our Government is strong enough to crush, 
we are trying to demonstrate that it is generous 
enough to save and instruct, that after having 
stricken the shackles from the limbs of millions of 
the black men, we do not intend to enslave the 
remnant of the red men. Our object is not to des- 
troy, but to build up; to teach our weaker brother 
the dignity of labor, and the wisdom of law aud 


order; to instruct his children in the rudiments of- 


our knowledge, and prepare the race for the dignity 
of citizenship, and rescue it from the thralidom of 
vice and vagabondage.” 

General Crook, in the character of a soldier, has 
won for himself a distinguished reputation as 
an Indian fighter, and on many a hard-fought 
field has shown his skill and energy in this re- 
spect. Nothing in his record is more brilliant 
than the generous and noble sentiments which 
he has both preached and practiced in dealing 
with the Indians after they are conquered. His 
policy is to instruct and civilize the Indians, 
and fit them ‘for the dignity of citizenship,” 
rather than oppress and destroy them; and this 
is the only policy which becomes the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We have tried the 
policy of robbery, cruelty and wrong quite long 
enough. The effect has been to make the 
Indian more barbarous than he otherwise would 
be, and remove him still further from the civili- 
zation of the white race, General Crook is the 
true statesman, the true philosopher, and the 
true philanthropist on this subject. 





Tux population of this state, according to the 
showing of the last census, amounted in 1880 to 
5,082,871, of whom 1,408,751 were returned as 
legal voters, The voting population of the state 
at the last election could not have been less than 
1,600,000 ; and yet the aggregate of all the votes 
cast for Presidential electors was 1,171,414. This 
shows that 428,586 persons who were legal voters 
failed to deposit their ballots. Some of these 
failures were undoubtedly inevitable, being due 
to causes that could not be controlled by the 
parties themselves ; but the great mass of them 
were purely voluntary. If all who did vote had 
followed the example of those who could have 
voted, but did not, there would have been no 
Presidential election in this state. We hold 
voting to be a duty which every legal voter owes 
to the general public, as well as aright conferred 
upon him by law. It is quite true that no 
statute absolutely commands bim to vote; yet it 
is not morally optional with him whether he will 
vote or not. If he stays away from the polls on 
election day he neglects one of the duties of 
good citizenship ; and if his example were uni- 
versally followed, popular government would be 
impossible. A sound conscience requires every 
legal voter to vote, and, in doing 80, to cast his 
ballot in a way that will, in his judgment, best 
promote the interests of good government, 
Voting is as much a duty as is tax-paying, or 
the performance of jury service when summoned 
therefor. We believe it to be a duty that ought 
to be enforced by law. 





....The Zzaminer trusts that it will not be 
**suspected of hostile or jealous feeling” if it 
ventures to make some unpleasant and ungener- 
ous observations respecting Methodism. Cer- 
tainly noi. That is what the bcadsman said: 
**T trust you will not suspect me of an intention 
to deprive you of life.” And yet he swung his 
ax witb all his accustomed vigor. The Zeaminer 
seeks to bring Methodism to the block for failing 
to advance in culture. It finds in it a tendency to 
“* decline as the country increases in culture,” 
This, if true, is bad enough ; but if it be true of 
the Methodist it is equally so of the Baptist 
body. We extend to them both ,our heartfelt 
sympathy. 








...-There is much of truth in these sentences 
from The Interior : 

* When whisky is cast out of a house or ont of a 

man by the power of moral conviction, it stays out. 
When it is cast out by the constable at the front door 
it comes in at the back,” 
Bunoral conviction in some cases is not strong 
enough unaided, The constable makes an admi- 
rable helper. Where there is no moral convic- 
tion it is best to have a constable at the back 
door as well as the front. It is true that ‘ con- 
science is stronger than prison bars,” as our 
contemporary expresses it; but prison bars are 
often very effective. 


.-The Freeman’s Journal says “ Puritan- 
ism is the maker of infidels.” But there is not 
as much infidelity in Great Britain or America 
as there is in Germany, which has never been 
charged with being puritanical, If the Journal 
shall say it ia through Protestantism that Ger- 
many has gone astray, it may be reminded that 
there is still greater infidelity in France, where 
Romanism has always been the dominant relig- 
ion. And nearly, if not quite as atheistic as 
Paris is the city of Rome, where, until a single 
decade ago, the Pope held full sway and no 
‘* Puritan” congregation was allowed to exist. 


.-An important meeting of professors of 
Hebrew wa3 held on the 31st, at the Union 
Theological Seminary in this city. One purpose 
was to organize a Board of Trustees for the 
‘American [natitute of Hebrew.” Prof. Day, of 
New Haven, was made President of the Board; 
Professor Briggs, of this city, Vice-President ; 
Professor Peters, of Philadelphia, Secretary ; and 
Professor Harper, Principal of Schools, The in- 
terest in the meeting was very great, Efforts 
are to be made to secure the introduction of 
Hebrew as at least a voluntary study in college 
courses, 


.-The aggregate number of miles traveled 
by the messengers who bore the electoral votes 
to Washington, was 33,874 miles; and the cost 
in mileage was $8,468.50. The luckiest messen- 
ger was the one from Oregon, who received 
$776.50, while the amount paid to the messenger 
from Maryland was but $10.50, The law allows 
no compensation to these messengers for their 
time, but pays each of them twenty-five cents 
per mile for the distance traveled, according to 
the usual mail route, from the capital of his 
state to Washington. 


..Puck has a cartoon representing what it 
calls ‘* New York's Degenerate New Year's.” The 
degeneracy consists in the fact that since the 
ladies began to set temperance tabies for their 
callers the bar-tender’s calls have greatly in- 
creased. If this bea fact, itis far from being 
an evidence of degeneracy. If men must make 
beasts ot themselves, itis better to do so in saloons 
than in parlors, to receive the cup from the 
hands ©! the bloated bar-tender than from the 
slender fingers of an attractive and persuasive 
hostess, 


. Dr, Cuyler, as reported in The Voice, says: 
“T hold that Christian and philanthropic people 
should never let up in their efforts to lay the 
underlying public sentiments, on which Prohi- 
bition is to rest, if it rests at all, Sentiment 
must be raised first. To attempt, in a com- 
munity where no sentiment exists, to probibit 
the liquor traftic, is as foolish as it would be to 
attempt to hang a stone unsupported in the 
air.” This is good practical sense because it is 
good common sense. 


..-The latest development in the Southern 
Presbyterian Evolution case is the announce- 
ment of the probable succession of Dr. J. B. 
Mack, whose environment is that of the Semi- 
nary, to Professor Woodrow. We may be per- 
mitted to express the hope that this will prove, 
notwithstanding the uncompromising opposition 
of the Seminary to all phases of evolution, to be 
a case of the “‘ survival of the fittest.” 


..-Dr. Talmage, in a recent sermon, said that 
one way to make hard times and to keep the 
times bard is to put on long faces and talk 
dolorously about hard times. He is quite right 
on this subject. The idea often has more to do 
with making hard times than any existing 
reality ; and’when men can get rid of this idea 
and assume a more cheerful tone, the difficulty 
is more than half removed. 


....The Catholic Standard finds much fault 
with our utterances concerning the Oatholic 
Pastora]. Taz Leperenpent is “impudent” and 
“conclusively proves that it is either grossly 
ignorant or hopelessly prejudiced.” The Oatho- 
lic Mirror, howevex, calls our editorial a “ very 
fair” one. The Mirror is very fair itself. This 
accounts for the difference between iteelf and 
the Catholic Standard. 


.++eThe custom of New Year calleis almost a 
thing of tne past. Those who started on their 
usual round this year found inhospitable card- 
baskets at most of the doors ; and what was true 

in New York and Brooklyn, was true in most of 
the suburban towns, We are quite willing 
that the convivial feature of the day should 
disappear ; but there ig much in the old custom 
worth preservation, 





...-ltisa remark of Churchill, that “ those 
who would make us feel must feel themselves.” 
The preacher who is not moved by his own ser- 
mon when he delivers it, stands a very poor 
chance of moving others. Eloquent utterance 
does not consist in oratorical formulas or nice- 
ties, but rather in burning sensibilities natural- 
ly expressed, More than half of the power of a 
sermon depends upon the feeling with which it 
is uttered, 


....The Sun, of this city, referring to the hab- 
it of opium-smoking in the city, says that “al- 
ready the number of people here, old and young, 
who are victims of indulgence in opium, is 
very large.” Tobacco-smoking, which is far 
more common in this cuuntry, is a wretched 
habit; but opium-smoking is worse, since its evil 
effects upon the body are much greater. 


.... According to a recent statement made by 
the Herald of this city, there are more than 
seven hundred divorce suits pending before the 
courts of the city of Philadelphia, The state- 
ment has startled the Philadelphia papers into a 
variety of comments upon the magnitude of the 
evil thus disclosed, The fact presents a strange 
state of morals in respect to the family. 


.-The whole number of votes cast for Presi- 
dent on four electoral tickets was 10,036,057, of 
which Grover Cleveland received 4,842,292; 
James G. Blaine, 4,810,219; Benjamin F. Butler, 
234,848; and John P. St. John, 148,698. Cleve- 
land’s plurahty over Blaine is $2,078 votes, This 
shows nearly an equal division of votes between 
the two leading candidates. 


..-The overwhelming sentiment of Republi- 
cans in Ilinois is that Senator Logan should be 
his own successor in the Senate of the United 
States, This should be eufficient to secure for 
him the cordial support and co-operation of 
every Republican member of the legislature of 
that state in both houses, The voice of the 
people ought to prevail. 


. It is said that General Butler is going to 
write a history of the political parties of this 
country. He ought to understand something 
about political parties in this generation at 
least, since he has at different times been a 
member of almost every one of them, and can 
claim the honor of being the chief creator of 
some of them. 


..-The benefaction of Dr, L, OC, Warner, of 
New York, of which we spoke some months ago, 
has resulted in a Warner Hall, at Oberlin, for 
the use of the musical department of the College. 
It is a beautiful building, and will add greatly 
to the attractiveness and usefulness of Oberlin. 


.-The deaths in this city during the last 
year amounted to about thirty-five thousand, or 
nearly at the rate of one death for every fifteen 
minutes during the entire year. The mortality 
is a little larger than it was last year, 


....The reports of the British army show a 
steady decrease of drunkenness in the last seven 
years, This may be attributed to the temper- 
ance movement which has prevailed in England 
for a few years past. 


...-Our congratulations go with those of our 
readers to our valued contributor, Bishop A, C. 
Coxe, on the celebration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of his consecration as Bishop of Western 
New York. 


....In the death of Noah Hunt Schenck, D,D,, 
rector of 8t. Ann’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn 
loses one of its well-known clergymen, and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church a prominent figure. 


...-The Oongregationatist has become a 
septuagenarian. Its vigor grows with its age. 
It is the oldest religious journal in——Boston. 








TO EVERY READER, 
GIVE US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 








In preparing to renew your own subscrip- 
tion, please ask some friend to unite with 
you and send us $5.00 ($2.50 each) for both 
instead of $3.00 for yourself alone, for which 
favor you shall have our sineere thanks 
**in advance.” Or you may do far better 
by kindly aeking four persons to join you 
—making five in all—and sending us $10.00 
—$2.00 for each subscription only—instead 
of $3.00. With such favors from our 
friends, which may be easily and almost 
indefinitely mu‘tiplied, we shall be sure to 
have a Happy New Year. Reader, will 
you kindly join those who are now favor- 
ing us in the way indicated? _ 





Ovr hearty thanks are due to so many of 
our subscribers and friends that they will 
pardon us if we take this means, instead of 
communicating with each one separately, 
ot saying that we are under the greatest 
obligations to them for the promptness with 
which subscriptions have been renewed, and 
for the large numiber of new subscriptions 
sent in by them. Many subscribers send 


us hearty praise of the paper and tell us of 
the firm hold it has with them and in their 


families. We have a great many sub- 


scribers who have taken the paper continu- 
ously from its first number thirty-six years 
ago, and our hope is that they may live 
to take it for thirty-six more. 
We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, or renew personally for from 
two to five years, thus making a handsome 
saving. A large proportion of our subscri- 
bers now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it is now generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 
Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. 


VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 
One year, postage free. hod voccseccesucncesiane 
Six months ‘ svccvecveccdénetsteces at OO 
Pour mantis * _.* sscccc csescqsecebpante- ne 
‘Temee smmiien §* . **... csscrsesesntensaensie aie 
One subscription, two years.....:....... 5 00 
One subscription, five years............. 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tae IypePEenpENt 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date tLere 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas. 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per terms 
upon the 81st page, and for any length of 
time agreeable to you, as a test of what the 
paper is and to make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Tas INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 
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Financia, 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


CompTrotter Carnon, in his annual re- 
port, says that during the year ended No- 
vember ist, 1884, one hundred and ninety- 
one national banks were organized, having 
an aggregate capital of $16,042,230, and 
that circulating notes were issued to them 
to the amount of $8,866,230. Since the 
establishment of the system in 1863 there 
have been organized 3,261 national banks, 
Of these banks, not counting the Metropol- 
itan Bank of this city, 404 have gone into 
voluntary liquidation for the purpose of 
winding up their affairs; 70 have done so 
for the purpose of reorganization; 16 are 
in liquidation by the expiration of their 
charters, of which six have been reorgan- 
ized; and 100 have been placed in the 
hands of receivers. The total number of 
such banks in operation on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1884, was 2,671, which is the largest 
number that has ever been in existence at 
any one time. 

The aggregate reduction of bonds depos- 
ited as security for circulation during the 
year ended November ist, 1884, was #27,- 
591,000, which would have been much 
greater but for the financial troubles of last 
May that had the effect to reduce the price 
of bonds, and enabled the banks to replace 
their called three per cents by the purchase 
of four and four and a half per cents. at a 
rate that would give them a margin for 
profit on their circulation. The price of 
these bonds has since risen tosuch a mark 
that the banks cannot afford to purchase 
them as a guaranty for circulation. Of the 
outstanding three per cents, redeemable at 
the pleasure of the Government, the banks 
hold more than three-fourths, and must 
within the next two years surrender $155,- 
604,400, with the circulation based upon 
them, unless Congress shall in the mean- 
time supply some legislation to prevent 
such a reduction of bank circulation. 

In 1891 the four and a half per cents, of 
which there are $250,000,000, will become 
due; and the Comptroller anticipates that 
the surplus revenue accruing before that 
time will be more than enough to redeem 
these bonds at maturity and take them out 
of the market altogether. The four per 
cents, amounting to $738,000,000, do not 
fall due until 1907. And in respect to these 
bonds the Comptroller suggests a plan that 
would obviate the impending difficulty in 
respect to bank circulation. He proposes 
that Congress should passa law for funding 
the four per cents into an equal amount of 
three or two anda half per cent. bonds, 
one-fifth of which, or $147,600,000, shall 
mature at intervals of five years, the first 
installment falling due July 1st, 1897, and 
the remaining installments of $147,600,000 
each falling due on the Ist of July in the 
last year of each succeeding period of five 
years—viz., 1902, 1907, 1912, and 1917. The 
average maturity of these five classes of 
bonds would be the same as the present 
four per cents. 

The suggestion of the Comptroller on this 
subject is worthy of the consideration of 
Congress. Nothing is more certain, if the 
dept-paying policy of the Government be 
continued, than that our national bank 
system must at no distant period collapse 
and become extinct for the want of Govern- 
ment bonds to guarantee bank circulation, 
unless Congress shall avert this result by 
some change in existing laws. The system 
cannot, under the present laws, survive the 
payment of the whole of the public debt. 
Experieuce, now extending over a period of 
some twenty years, shows that the system 
is worth preserving. It is by far the best 
banking system this country ever had; and 
we do not believe that a better system can 
be found in the whole history of the world. 
Congress would make a great mistake, no 
matter which party governsit, if it should 
omit to provide for the continuance of this 
system with substantialty~its present 
features. ‘The sound fifancial sense of tlie 
country is emphatic in demanding tlie con- 
tinuance of the system and the necessary 
legislation for this purpose. The enemies 
of the system are cither cranks or dema- 
gogues. 

The Comptroller recommends Congress 
to repeal the one per cent. tax on bank 
circulation, and also to allow the banks to 








issue notes equal to the par value of the 
bonds deposited for their security. Mr. 
Knox, when Comptroller, had made the same 
recommendations; and both of them are 
wise. Congress will best serve the interests 
of the country by seeking to foster rather 
than to embarrass the national banks. 
Banks, viewed simply as money-making 
institutions, can get along very well with- 
out Congress by organizing under state 
laws; but in this form they will not by any 
means be as useful to the general public: 


POTTER REFUNDING BILL. 


Tue following suggestions and argu- 
ments made by Mr. Wm. P. 8t. John, 
President of the Mercantile National Bank 
of the City of New York, in favor of the 
substitution of a bill which will be intro- 
duced by Hon. O. B. Potter, of New York, 
in place of the McPherson Bill, will afford 
valuable information to bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers. and business men generally. 
Those interested in the success of the Potter 
Bill are requested to communicate their 
views to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, at the earliest possible 
moment. 





PROPOSITION, 

1, Apply any surplus revenues to the redemp- 
tion of 4 per cent. and 44¢ per cent. bonds by 
issue in place of them of 2!¢ per cent. bonds of 
like maturity dates and terms; in this exchange 
the Government to pay in cash the sum found 
to be the present worth of the aggregate obliga- 
tion for interest from which the United States 
is released by this substitute issue of lower rate 
bonds; this cash sum to be ascertained by a 
computation which firat assures the Government 
a realized rate of 3 per cent. per annum, quar- 
terly reinvested, for the money employed in this 
exchange. 

2. The tax on circulation (without regard to 
this refunding) to be reduced to one-quarter 
per cent. each half year, from and after the date 
of the passage of the bill. 

3. Except where otherwise proyided by law, 
all surplus revenues, applicable to the pay- 
ment of the bonded debt, to be hereafter ap- 
plied to the redemption of bonds subject to call, 
or to the purchase of bonds not due, according 
asthe course pursued will affect the greater 
saving of interest to the Government; and in 
redeeming bonds, in the future, the Govern- 
ment taxon the circulating notes of national 
banks is tobe regarded a deduction of interest 
from the bonds on deposit to secure them; in 
consequence the bonds on deposit to secure 
bank notes (other than the present three per 
cents) will be the last of the national debt dis- 
turbed. 

No increase of the debt; no impediment put 
upon the payment of it; and no extension of 
maturity date of any class of the Government 
bonds, 

Under §1 the cash payment to be made by 
the Government in the exchange of four per 
cent. bonds would be at present about twenty- 
four and one-half per cent., and that for the 
four and one-half per cents would be about 
twelve and one-quarter per cent. 

As the bonds approach maturity, if refunding 
is delayed, the cash payment in the exchange of 
four per cents will be reduced at the rate of 
something over three-quarters per cent. a year. 
That for four and one-half per cents, which 
would be to-day about twelve and one-quarter 
per cent., will drop more rapidly because of the 
much shorter life of these bonds. 

This privilege of refunding, as it affects the 
4 per cents particularly, would be especially at- 
tractive to savings banks, trust companies, fire 
and life insurance companies and others, whose 
main purpose in owning Government bonds is 
that they may possess something available for 
cash, in case of emergency. To be able to capi- 
talize the high premium, and still possess this 
always available security, would be eminently 
agreeable to these inventors. 

That this cash payment by the Government 
for the proposed redemption of 4 per cent. and 
4\¢ per cent. bonds, with the substitute issue of 
24 per cents, would be a wise and profitable 
employment of the surplus revenues, will be, 
hereinafter, convincingly maintained. 

The national bank interest in this refunding 
will appear in the following table of earning, 
and the tables which succeed it : 

EARNING VALUE OF 24¢ PER CENT. BONDS FOR 


NOTE ISSUE UNDER THE TERMS OF THE POTTER 
BILL. 


Say, $100,000 of bonds at par; with 5 per cent. 
obtainable for loans: . 


Bond interest, at 245 per cent. per annum.........82,500 
$8,000 of notes, used at 5 per cent. per an- 
Wo coccccccceccescecocccccsosesescoccscoccces +500 


Less circulation tax, 3g per cent., $450, and 
estimated share of Comptroiler’s ex- 


Ordinary employment of capital $100,000 at 5 per 





Additional interest from the taking out of circu- 
lation (under Potter Bill) over ordinary use of 
the capital employed, per annum...............+ $1,500 


Say 14s per cent. per annum profit on circulation, 
where 6 per cent. per annum is an average rate for 
loans of meney. 


Applying 8 per cent. wherever 5 appears above, this 
computation will show the additional int@i@st ob- 
tained from note issue, over ordinary employment 
of the $100,000, to be $1.200; 7. ¢., profit on circulation 
on the basis of 8 per cent. for loans of 1 2-10 per cent. 
per annum. 

Where 10 per cent. for loans is current, this profit on 
circulation would be exactly 1 per cent, per annum. 
No account of five per cent. fund is taken in 

the computation for profit on circulation. Be- 

cause, under Sec. 3, Act June 20th, 1874, this 
fund is accounted a part of the required lawful 
money reserve against the bank’s deposits. In 
consequence, this sum in the hands of the Comp- 
troller is no less profitable than if lying idle in 
the bank’s own vaults. The banks which pros- 
per are few, whose deposits do not exceed seven- 
ty-five per cent. of capital. Usually the deposit 
line amounts to several times the amount of the 
capital, On this seventy-five per cent. basis, 
however, the five per cent. fund, on the largest 
amount of circulation allowed by law—viz., 
ninety per cent. of capital—would demand a five 
per cent, fund exactly the equivalent of the low- 
est percentage of required actually idle money 
reserve against deposits—viz., that for the coun- 
try banks, which is two-fifths of fifteen per cent. 

—i.e., six per cent. of the deposits of the bank. 

This correct omission of five per cent. fund from 

the computation isof course the more contirmed 

in the case of the banks of the reserve cities. 

That U. 8S. two and one-half per cent. bonds, 
having six and one-half years and twenty-two 
and ene-half years of life, respectively, would be 
salable at par there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The low numbered, that is those among the last 
to be redeemed, of the now outstanding three 
per cents, cannot be had to-day at less than 
one hundred and four per cent. in market ; and, 
at the present ratio of Government income and 
expenditure, two years is a fair estimate of their 
term of life remaining. And again, in spite of 
the aversion of investors to a high premium cost 
of bonds, the four and one-half per cents have 
ruled in market during the month of November 
at that average of prices at which the net in- 
come upon any sum invested in them would be 
two and thirty-nine one hundredths per cent. per 
annum. See Government Actuary’s Tables for 
November, 1884. 

The above table of computation shows that 
with five per cent. obtainable for the ordinary 
use of money, the capital employed for tbe issue 
of circulating notes, under the terms of the Pot- 
ter Bill, is used at the rate of 1}¢ per cent. 
additional, or 64¢ per cent. per annum; and 
where 8 per cent. obtains, the use of the capital 
thus employed is at the rate of 9 2-10 per cent. 
per annum ; and where 10 per cent. cbtains, the 
use of the capital is at the rate of 11 per cent. 
per annum. Nothing exorbitant, as an induce- 
ment, truly, but at least sufficient to warrant the 
continuance of note-issue ; and, as a result, the 
whole number of the national banks will in time 
possess themselves of the long date bonds, Of 
these the amount is $737,000,000, and they ma- 
ture in 1907. In consequence the enactment of 
this Putter Refunding Bill would prevent undue 
fluctuation in the volume of this bank-note cur- 
rency, and assure the preservation of the nation- 
al banking system for twenty years and more. 

The advisability of substituting this Pot- 
ter Bill for the McPherson Bill, which latter 
proposes merely a 10 per cent. additional 
note-issue, to par of the bonds deposited, instead 
of 90 per cent. a8 now, will appear in the follow- 
ing tables: 

COMPARISON OF POTTER BILL AND MCPHERSON 
BILL FOR EARNING VALUE TO A NATIONAL 
BANK OF UNITED STATES BONDS DEPOSITED 
TO SECURE CIRCULATING NOTES. 

ASSUME $100,000 OF 4 PER CENT. BONDS—TO-DAY'S 

MARKET BEING 122}4 PER CENT. 

1/5 per cent, per annum be obtainable for loans. 
Potter Bill: 

On $100,000 bonds, annual interest at 24 


Cash received in the exchange of 4 per 
cents. 4} per cent., $24,500, used @5 


Circulating notes $90,000, used @ § 
PEP GORE... 0 0. coccccesccccecccessod 
Less tax 3s per. cent. $450 and share 

ot Comptroller's expenses.......... 


Ordinary investment of the money—viz., 
$122,500, @ 5 per cent.2per annum.......... 6,125 


Net gain from note issued per annum.......... $1,600 
McPherson Bill: 

Netincome from bonds at 12234 per cent. 
under sinking fund requirement, and 
according to Governrfient Actuary’s 
Tables’ 2 48-100 per cent............ 

$100,000 of notes, used @5 per cent. .85,000 

Lees tax | per cent.— $1,000 and share 
of Comptroller's expehses, $50..... 1,050 3,950 


86,630 
Ordinary investment of $122,500 @5 
POT COME... cer eccereeeee covececeerers 6,125 
Net gain from note issue............. 506 
Difference against the McPherson 
Bill.....---seeecerescsscecerseseecerens 81,095 


Say about 1 per cent. per sunum greater profit 
from note issue under the terms of the Potter Bill 
It 8 per cent. per annum be oblainable for loans, 





McPherson Bill: 
Net income from the 4 per cent. bonds as 





eT cccnscsanateosessccnenseyceverescesevaee 
$100,000 note issue @8 per cent...... $8,000 
Less 1 per cent, tax, and share of 
Comptroller's expenses,...........- 1,060 6,950 
89,630 


Ordinary investment $122,500 @ 8 per cent. 9,800 


Net, from the issue of circulating notes i 
under McPherson Bill, loss........ eoceece $170 
Say loss on circulation 14-100 per cent, per annum, 
Potter Bill: 
On $100,000 bonds, annual interest @ 2 


On cash received in the exchange $24,500, 

used @8 per cent, .......+---eeeeeersereees 1,960 
Notes $9,000, used @8 per cent...... $7,200 
Less 4 per cent. tax, and Comptroll- 

CFB CEAPODBES, ,. 0.00. - cee eeeeneeeee 500 6,700 


$11,160 
Ordinary employment of $122,500 @ 8 per 
cent. per annum 


PoP PeeeETOICeerirr irri s 


Net, from the issue of circulating notes, under 
the Potter Bill, maim..............sccccccccscceses +1000 


Say profit on circulation 1 1-10 per cent, per annum. 

The mercantile community would seem also 
to have an interest at stake, as may be 
made to appear. It is the bank aversion 
to purchasing the existing high-priced 4 
per cent. and 4!¢ per cent. bonds, to replace 
called 3 per cent. bonds, that insures con- 
traction of the bank-note currency at every call 
of 3 per cent. bonds. This contraction amounted 
last year to about $25,000,000, and must be 
greater this year, unless there is a diminished 
revenue or remedial legislation, because three- 
fourths in amount of the present outstanding 3 
per cents are now on deposit to secure the circu- 
latirg notes of national banks. 

Again, in addition to this enforced contraction 
if 3 per cent. calls are to continue, there are 720 
national banks whose charters expire during the 
current year, and their note-issues amount to 
one hundred and seven and a half million dol- 
lars. The charters of 509 of these banks expire 
prior to May 31st, and the note-issues of these 
amount to seventy-seven and a half million dol- 
lars. Profit on circulation has, in part, atoned 
for Government espionage and restraints of 
management, under which even the honest bank 
officer chafes. Shareholders, too, have recently 
had frequent taste of the double liability clause 
under national charter. Without legisiation to 
afford the compensating prcfit, hereafter, now 
that these share-holders are to be heard from, 
they may conclude it wise to employ their capital 
under state charter in the future. In that event, 
in addition to contraction ensuing upon the 
calls of 3 per cent. bonds, this will insure a con- 
traction of this currency, sharp and decisive, 
and this additional contraction may amount to 
seventy-seven, or one hundred and seven mil- 
lions of dollars, 

Still further, in suggestion of public peril, 
should Congress withhold the remedy, be it re- 
membered that highest rates for money are ob- 
tainable away from the money centers, in the 
less populous places—country towns. If there 
be no profit in note-issue, the present high prices 
of bonds considered, and we have shown that 
even the additional 10 per cent. allowance of 
note-igsue against the bonds deposited will not 
afford a profit, where 8 per cent. and above is 
current, there remains the temptation to surren- 
der the note-issues already outstanding, in order 
to realize upon the present market for the bonds 
which are on deposit to secure them, This may 
command attention if it be known that of the 
total $289,700,000 bond secured notes outstand- 
ing, 215,000,000 are the issues of the country 
banks. 

With this hint of dangers ahead, the banks of 
the money centers will not be hastily condemned 
for overcaution, if they continue to accumulate 
ample cash reserves. 

The alarm of currency contraction will vanish 
at once upon the cessation of the three per cent 
bond redemptions, The better investment pro- 
vided for the Government surplus moneys will 
hereinafter appear. The proposed refunding 
will profitably employ some $200,000,000 if there 
be no reduction of revenue, and this means the 
surplus of about two years. With the three per 
cents remaining to employ the surplus of two 
years more, thereafter, there will be about four 
years provided for such legislation upon the 
tariff as may proceed upon its merits. 

An honest purpose to render public service is 
subject, often, to the influence of the mistaken 
judgment of those who are reasonably supposed 
to furnish “expert” advice ; while a sound pub- 
lic opinion, clearly manifested, is reasonably 
certain to be answered promptly with the legis- 
lation desired. But, under this enactment 
Revenue Reduction may be begun at once, or 
later, according as it may be deemed expedient. 

The earlier the reduction of revenue the more 
effective, for the public profit, will this enact- 
ment prove, This will appear below, in part of 
the following statement of the accomplishment 
of this Potter Bull for Government gain. 

But, first, if there shall be no reduction of 
revenue, other than the temporary business-de- 
pression will occasion, then the surplus of the 
next four years, at least, will be required to 
complete this process of refunding and final re- 
demption of the 3 per cent bonds. If the Gov- 
ernment must thereafter become a purchaser of 
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its debt, for the employment of surplus funds, 
it need not be argued that, with identical cir- 
cumstances to affect the market, 25¢ per cent. 
bonds will be obtainable at lower prices than 
would 4 per cent. or 41¢ per cent. bonds, of like 
due-dates. The volume in market at, that date, 
as now. would be $987,000,000; but of these 
bonds $250,000,000 will vhen be within two anda 
half years of the date of their maturity, at 
which they become redeemable at par. To-day, 
these $250,000,000 of 43¢ per cents havea life 
assured of six and a half years. In consequence 
there is market for them ata premium of 13}¢ 
per cent. 

On the other hand, if there shall be an early 
reduction of revenue, the diminished surplus 
will be in like manner applied. But the reduc- 
tion may be sufficient to require a suspension of 
this refunding for a time, or altogether end it. 
The Bill provides employment for surplus, only 
if there shall be a surplus. But suppose this re- 
duction of revenue shall diminish the surplus 
about sufficient only to extend the process of re- 
funding, and subsequent redemptions of 3 per 
cent. bonds, for two and a half years longer than 
the present ratio of Government income and 
expenditure would serve to complete both. The 
result would be that the 2}¢ per cent., substi- 
tutes for the old 44¢ per cents, and so many, if 
any, of these old 4}¢ per cents as are not 
exchanged, will have come to maturity, and 
$250,000,000 of the public debt will be redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States, at par. 

The attempt of the McPherson Bill is to pro- 
vide a basis of note-issue which shall be profitable 
to the national banks, and thereby prevent the 
impending further contraction of this currency. 
At best it is a bank measure strictly. But in how 
far this attempt would prove successful, were the 
McPherson Bill enacted, the tables, herein before 
submitted,may be left to determine. No substitute 
for the present necessity of calling in the 8 per 
cent. bonds is provided, Therefore—without Im- 
port Tariff, or Internal Tax, reduction, prompt 
and perhaps perilously hasty—these redemptions 
will continue, until within about two years the 
last of the 3 per cent. bonds will have been paid. 
Then, for the investment of otherwise idle 
moneys, the Government will be necessarily a 
purchaser of its debt—4 per cents, or 4}¢ per 
cents—and with prices meanwhile enhanced in 
market by this legislation, in just the degree 
that the enactment of this McPherson Bill may 
accomplish its purpoge of inducing bank pur- 
chases in replacement of called 3 per cents, for 
toe continuance of their note-issues; and the 
bonds in market then, with the Government a 
compulsory purchaser, will be 444 per cents 
and 4 per cents, with life remaining of at least 
four years, and twenty years, respectively. 

But any attempt must fail of this inducement 
to the banks, to replace their called 3 per cents 
by purchase of the obnoxiously high-priced 
bonds, unless upon terms like those of the Pot_ 
ter Refunding Bill, under which the premium 
cost can be capitalized, in the surrender of those 
purchased for lower interest bearing bonds at 
par. 

If there be no remedial legislation, or if noth- 
ing superior to the McPherson Bill shall be en- 
acted, the further contraction of the currency is, 
therefore, reasonably certain to ensue, with 
every redemption of 3 per cent. bonds. 

The present tax on “circulation” is one-half 
per cent. each half year, or say one per cent. per 
annum; and the note-issues are at ninety per 
cent. of the bonds on deposit to secure them. 
Thus the obligation of the Government for in- 
terest on these bank-held bonds is, at present, 
reduced nine-tenths per cent., by this tax re- 
turned on circulation, to the net rate of two and 
one-tenth per cent, per annum. Now, with the 
surrender of circulation by the banks, the Gov- 
ernment is the loser of this nine-tenths per cent. 
equivalent of interest; and three-fourths in 
amount of the outstanding 3 per cent. bonds— 
$155,000,000 out of the total $194,000,000—are 
now on deposit to secure the notes of national 
banks, With one-quarter bearing an obligation 
for the full 3 per cent., and three-quarters bear- 
ing 2 1-10 per cent., 2 33-100 per cent. is the net 
average investment of the Government moneys, 
in the saving of interest, at every Treasury-call 
of 8 per cent. bonds. 

Shall these calls of 3 per cent. bonds continue ; 
at this rate of investment of the public moneys; 
with contraction of bank-note currency result- 
ing, and the national banking system imperiled 
in conseque nce; with hasty and ill-considered 
Tariff legislation incited; and at other conse- 
qu ent hazard, herein no more than hinted at? 

Or, if not, and relief from these perils must be 
assured, shall the passage of the McPherson Bil) 
be depended on to afford it? 

Or, will you urge at once the substitution of 
this Potter Refunding Bill ; the first requirement 
of which is that the Government shall realize 
full 3 per cent. per annum, quarterly reinvested, 
fur every dollar of its moneys employed in the 
proposed exchange of bonds? The reduction of 
the tax on “‘ circulation” to one-half the present 
rate, if it be deemed a free gift to the banks, 

would yet amount toa diminishing of the Gov- 
ernment income by less than one and a half mil- 
lion dollars a year. That this would be a reason- 
ably small cost for the preservation of this 


national system for the everywhere indispensa- 
ble business of banking few will dispute. Argu- 
ment might be adduced to confirm this view. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency and their predeces- 
sors in office, and also the President of the 
United States, have severally recommended that 
this tax on circulation be totaliy repealed. This 
bill proposes, instead, the reduction of this tax 
to one-half the present rate; at which the 
revenue returned will still amount to several 
times the sum required to pay all expenses of 
the Department of Control. 

Furnish this profitable basis of note-issue ; 
without diminishing the security of the note, 
which will then, as now, issue at ninety per 
cent. of the deposited bond, In this maaner 
prevent all impending contraction of this cur- 
rency ; insure the renewal of national charter 
by every one of those 720 national banks whose 
charters expire during the current year; pre- 
serve their $107,500,000 of note-issues undis- 
turbed. Thus lift the incubus of doubt and fear 
from all departments of business, in order that 
the present depression may be short lived and 
give way to a quiet revival in the Spring. Pass 
this Bill which promises such results; and, 
without any increase of the public debt ; without 
impediment put upon the payment of it; and 
without a day’s extension of any class of the 
Government bonds, the way will be cleared for 
the national banks, in general, to gradually be- 
come possessed of long date bonds; and for 
result, the preservation of the national banking 
system will be, thereby, assured for twenty 
years and more. 





NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS 


Tue attention of our readers, who are in- 
terested in matters financial, is asked to the 
statements of some of the National Banks 
of this city, which are published in this 
issue of our paper. We present herewith a 
summary of the most important items: 

MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 


EE on i cindcacbarkenone eee ee $4,687,183 
yn GROG 2. iccccccccesvcccee -ve 000, 
Mc cccccsvccesecvsccssoecensves 132,900 
Undivided 0<000000ernesnaes 70,287 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
I og cncacesnaserieueaneues $4,381,952 
SN MII x 5440000 6c00c0ccenrnas 300,000 
SE ccctabh cud ocdnan ncessenedennss 250,000 
Undivided profits ........ 0 ...-eee 19,553 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


I  ctincienedehaenen anes $30,780,839 
Capital stock. 1 ‘ae oes 
Surplus... .... 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


NE, tn cadmepardarareeibers $8,935,946 
0 See 900, 
a eee rr 200,000 
Undivided profits.... . 96,501 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
IN, ninnc00dacesesccsbesinence $3,863,984 
SIN nas 00cesnctnacs sa0eene 1,000,000 
0 eee rn - 225,000 
Undivided profits. ...........0.eeee6 69,828 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
CCE COTE, eT eT #8,788,958 
TI vccvcccdcacccasseuste - 1,500,000 
PG ittnietnnccepeporseevens 500,000 
Undivided profits..............s05. 120,491 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
Nn cv ccierccwesdesoceeseeee $23,682,571 
I dic ccnceantqesencetuel 000,000 
ea nieestedeisenes’ weasel ,250, 
Undivided profits....... .......065 29, 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
I ikicrannacnamannoat eae $3,090, 335 
— Se eee ive isa" 
lus 
ndivided profits 
Resources 
 errerr rrr TT retry en00 





LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 


en ae Sddése be abbdidecd bh tacteh $3,609,556 
EE oc acccecasieaheonnsent ,000 
8u Dincubegs-» sasisedeesednkenee ° 24,647 
Undivided profits...,.......sesesees 26,376 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
IN dices ceesetausunenehens $2,107,808 
— Pi inspevecontidectevdetes 300,000 
PE nncctancssacsdeceteseasnoem 60,000 
Un vided DN cstinseddmsbunnenee 50,305 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 

NOOR, 0.0000 cewdesees sanevsnees $5,828,222 
Capital stock..... cimaierennnbeneal 450, 
DURE . . ccsccscncwscccsresceceeess 250,000 
Undivided profits............ eesbeee 98,787 

BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
O60 c <csnscccenees enaeeaunt $23,720,361 
——- COTE ccedevetesesaciocovess 2,000,000 

EN ee Oe Be 800, 

Dadivided profits 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources 
Capital stock.........seccescecsecs ° 
DU snccccecccsocecseses covcenes 
Undivided profits ..........+++e-ee0+ 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 

Resources......... coulblnedeintenen . $31,376,977 
Capital stock.......ccccccccccvcees ° 
DPN, nacacnace'stessdcbestattss éo 
Undivided profits.........-.seeee++ 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources oeaee 
genital. stock ........ ° 











=. SATE aie 








GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, 


PORNO ccc cscedccs ancccdlwouen $1,364,331 
Saati sheets oenecswe Weeeivesseeces 200,000 
CL: scacneccapveulesehs, exes : 45,000 








Resources $2,569,975 
—— stock.. 300,000 
ol oar 250,000 
Undivided profits. 64,318 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
I - $4,612,791 
be ao PROG one tecdeccccocccccee 600,000 

= on 400,000 
Un vided profits. ‘ 68,316 

NATIONAL CITIZENS BANK. 
i 55c005sendeetsnessab een $4,811,181 
Capital stock............. enscbestees y 
Ran a3cchok scenasdawand wane 118,025 
DRRPIOe WHOBIS. . ccc ccccqceccscas a 184,394 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 

EEL wccnccaeeasWeereetauhenseul $5,018,715 
es ae 500,000 

lsc dilask ahd ne'see dep edwakane . 140,000 
Undivided profite.............see0 25,646 


nc aside cntasesevessdsweves $2,694,591 
CURE Ek ccccevccccveseose ° 200,000 
DE. <icccccccs mhigtréburemeae> ‘ 40,000 
Undivided SPER ccs ctcvcccesist.< 4,855 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE past week has been a busy one at 
the sub-Treasury and the various financial 
institutions paying the interest on Gov- 
erment, railway, bank and other securities 
falling due on the first of January. The 
amount thus put in circulation is computed 
to be between sixty and seventy millions. 
This will necessarily increase the amount 
that isat present unemployed. Hopes are 
entertained, however, that the continued 
increase of idle funds will result in a reac- 
tion which will tend to establish confidence 
with the general public and capitalists 
that their ventures will return a profit which 
will be a fair recompense for the risk as- 
sumed. There is no doubt but, when the 
public become convinced the water is all 
squeezed out of telegraph and railroad se- 
curities, that they will commence to invest 
in them, and encourage the liberation of 
the enormous accumulations in the banks, 
which will naturally be followed by a re- 
vival of legitimate trade and an increase in 
the demand of the consumer. Loanable 
funds have been in abundant supply at the 
old rates of interest. Stock Exchange bor- 
rowers have supplied their wants on call 
at 1@14 per cent., and commercial paper 
has ruled quiet at 44@5 per cent. discount 
for first class indorsements, and 5$@6 per 
cent. for good names; but the offerings 
have been moderate. 

Stock Marxer.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange has manifested increasing 
activity since the opening of the new year, 
asin the last days of the old year prices 
were heavy and the tendency was down- 
ward. A better feeling now prevails, and 
indications incline toward an advancement 
in value of the majority of listed stocks, 
owing to the gradual increase in the demand 
that has been experienced throughout the 
week, together with the feeling of confi- 
dence that pervades the market and the 
buoyant tone there is infused in the trans- 
actions. It is generally conceded that the 
year 1885 cannot have as unfavorable a 
record as the one that has just passed, and 
the prevailing feeling among the investing 
and speculating public isa confidence in 
better times and better prices in the near 
future. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has been dull and featureless 
with no demand for investment. Prices, 
however, were firm. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 

















4346. 1891, Ate 4 Toulon be wots 
reR.. 4 om 
ho 1891, ee 18% 113%4)Cu 6a, °96.1 - 
07, rex . 123 Currency 6s. "v7.1 - 
4s, 107, email. y = K 4 o- 





4, 17, cour comp, “iat 121% | Currency 
te.Wig — 


Bank ‘SrocKs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 














Bid. Asked, Bil. Asked, 
America...... -.- 170 | Mechanics’...., 
‘ak Drove. Mao me, te 
8 - hadi ses - 
— 1h} - weet Ex.:: 9 8 
Commer 165 |Mech’s& ‘i'rad're - 
165 tan oo 
hemica) - 150 
125 va 
- 10 
195 ia 
wo 183 
265 10654 
- 15 





Banx Starement.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was technically unfavorable to the banks. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $2,013,500, a decrease in 
specie of $302,700, a gain in legal tenders 
of $764,600, an increase in deposits of 
$5,544,200, and a decrease in circulation of 
$219,800. The movement of the week re- 
sulted in a loss in surplus reserve of $924,- 
150, and the banks now hold $40,020,624 in 
excess of the legal requirements. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The public debt statement, just issued in 
Washington, shows the increase of the pub- 
lic debt during the month of December to 
be $641,384. Decrease of debt since June 
80th, 1884, $31,501,864. 

The coinage at the Philadelphia mint 
during the year 1884 aggregated 52,275,000 
pieces, representing a valuation of $16,- 
949,069. Of this amount $1,740,216 was in 
gold pieces, $14,412,369 in silver, and 
$796,403 in base coins. There were also 
11,278,942 five-cent pieces and 23,261,742 
pennies coined. 

Divipenps.—The Citizen’s Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. per annum, payable 
January 19th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. pet annum on all sums up to $3,000, 
payable January 19th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable January 19th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, on all sums from five 
doliars to three thousand, which have been 


deposited three months, payable January 
19th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent, 
per annum on accounts of three thousand 
dollars and under, payable January 19th. 

The coupons of the First Mortgage Bonds 
Central acific Railroad Company, the 
Western Pacific Railway Company, and the 
California and Oregon Railroad Company, 


due January 1st, will be paid at the office, 
28 Broad Street. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Oo, has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., Riggers on demand. 

The ara Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent., payable 
January 5th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & £O., 
538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROS Bpect ai ON MAR 


ew work references: BN 4.4 Ve Wn ite Go. bund 
ges fs t bon te Oa. 
Henry o, Boysa. Ya: Inprampers.“Cneugo corre 


Nk wt ona 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington and Paris. Send 
for pamphlet free 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and Uregon at 12 per cent, inter- 
est, Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest, Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited: 

WASHINGTON COUNTY ‘BANE, 
Weiser 


City, 
References—W ELLS, Farco & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 


Eugene Dt, Cole 


Successor to 


Sears & Gale, 
eee NC COU NT BOR MANURE we, 


1am Stree, 


























NEW YORK, 





22 (54) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(Jannary 8, 1885. 








4 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Money loaned in sums of $400.00 and upwards, and 

wort th A! ith t — the ay) = dent Obie 
least three times the sum loan D 

and. Dot je when due octlested at and remitted to the 


a without an. “of ary to h a ean 
Banko of of Maryevil. hio. aryeville, pe the. National 


Fr communications to T, B, FULTON, 
Marveviile, hio. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
Paved LETTERS OF CREDIT, Foy Rat ER: 














ANY ASIA, 
AFRIC AUSTEE ND AME 

AW OF AHA ANGE ND MAKE TEL. 
ebeAah teas FERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORN * 








TO INVESTORS 

Kany Boungerwanes will 
Loans for 

sree mort. 


wie ar for circular. M 
__8.H.BAKER, Loan Ag't,, Acmngeiintiiens 


R#rext or THE ? NDITION OF THE 
TIONAL PARK K. New York City, at the 
close of business, December 2uth, 1844; 









URUES. 
Loans ~ a Quests peenscccceocsccooccsececes Rees | 37 
Perey senna nneebns seahdenanenerens ee 11,948 16 
mds to secure circulation. 60,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits...... 260,000 UU 
Other stocks. bonds snd mortgages 1.311.966 07 


Due from other national banks....... 1,666,609 61 
Due from state and p vate nk d 
bankers. 





oc ones cacece cqccces 48,491 81 
Real estate, bank 70,000 W 
Otber real estate, $3,385 37 
Premiums paid................. 625 V0 


Exc changes for C eaneag house.. 
Bilis of other ban Xs, 
racti 


rs. ane 
emvtion fund with UV. 

(6 per cent, of circulation) 
Due from U. 8, Treasurer... 


NE BIR cca: canedntasetecocnvesoceensene 

Sil mit inbdnabennnnseses dbesecesevesdde 1,0 0,000 
Undivided DOOR. .ccccrcccce ee 237,440 40 
Circulation outstanding.... 40,000 UU 
Dividends nupaid................ 360 





* sl, vo 
- 123,196,018 71 
266,600 


Certified pt pecenecooesapeeee ° 687,198 66 
© peaniar 8 ¢ iw 2 Ont standing 79,226 98 
Deposits sbursing officers... 208,648 86 
Due to tf AT MB occcces cgcgcccces 10,068,124 36 
A to state and A banks and bank. 

pcecccccceccccs Ccerccecccsoccccccccccs cocoe 8,008,707 OB 


Wliscinewennnanecenisceciienecenoenensens 28,459 97 970 40 

e* K WRIGHT, Gashier of ‘the National Park 
Bank, New York City, feotemak swear that the above 
staterieut ts true, to the bes my kuowledge aud 
relief, 


E. K. Walon. Cashier. 
Stateof New York, County of New Yor 
Sworn to and subseribed before me, this 2d day of 


January =. 
ROE . Hickox, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


Correct. ew Attee 
ECGERE KELLY, ) 
GEV. H. POTTS, } Directors, 
W. H. BREwDEN, | 


SERINE, re DAE SORPTION AF SRE 
| a ULL ow York, at the close 
_HESOUCES, 











iende 
Redemption fund wi Le ay » Soeeenees 
lation).. 








(6 per cent. of cirew 14,625 00 
DAN oscctnciicteetiieia tet ttesvced Ge @ 
LIABILITIES. ° 
Capital sock, i Mecebeseh peebbonecdsind $1,000,000 00 
Surplus tui ee see G00 OU 
Undivided ee 70,287 21 
* ipeks enaatt 2,748 83 
vidends un . 
ndividual deposits subject to 1,404,440 
Demanu certilicates of on 0 
Certified CHECKS, ....+.ccccccsseccecsecsecces ° 43,489 19 
Cashier's checks outstanding... coscee ° 7,816 w 
Due to other national banks................ 1,280 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 169, Llu 
- 84,687, ed 16 


Total . 
STATE OF NEw Youn, Gounrty ‘or New ¥ (Ome, os 
1, ALLEN 5. GAR, Cashier of the » venamed 
bank, do aihemaier swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my snoweees and belief. 
APUAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to veless me, this dd b oog of 
oy Notary Public, Kin County oovtia. te 
o ic ge County; vertitica 
ted in N, ¥. Co. 


Correct.—Attest: 





Ge MAY OE) direct 
ect ors. 

KOBT, SEAMAN, J 
Rareat OF THE OOND ton OF THE | 

LINGCULN NATIONAL at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, De- 
cember wth, ieee: 

BESOUBOES. 
Loans and discounts. . 
QVOBABALB, 0000. .ccccccscoscrecceces 
3. tion 

Otber aaa te bonas and worigages 





Current expenses and taxes =e 


Premiums peid,.....++. 6.1bu WO 
Checks and oube: cash itenis.. 4,041 77 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house 681 50 
Bills ot Bo cecccecosecccsascasececes 20,087 LU 
Frecti. pal paper currency, nickels and a 


a eceeseecce 
bo eee scies “potine 
Redemption tund with 





United States 
‘Lreasurer (6 per cent. of circuiation).. 








rp uh stock, paid in 





Corti 


Due to state banks and 
Bypecial aeposit. 


Total.. “$3,009, 009,006 45 40 
StaTe oO New Vouk. Oouwry oF "NiwYonx, os.: 
E£. aante 


I,J. 8. B. EUGAK, © © of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear above statement is true, 
to the best of my Enowslen aan belief. 
Subecribed and ewern to before me this 8lst day of 
mA 1884, @ Barep, 
Notary Public No. i, x Y Oc County, 


me ee . agen voonp 5} beetra 


THOM, 


> T DI 4 TRE 
Fas dort mm Bane OS ¢ 
1D the 5 RK? nl ork, at the ‘close ot Pa 


Overdrafts 
U. 8. 






items. 
Exchanges = sGlearing-house.. 
Bills of Saher be 
Fractional pa, 
DEE in ccescscccecsecescceseseseséocecqosces 
UE scngnocescesesescesecs 
on sneer 
waption fund with U 
r cent, of circula' 
Due from U T 
per cent, redemption fund 








DR ncvccctctcnttadttaiiiiensnts Kvtdsiiesd 83,000,285 86 
peiABILITibs. 
Gepttal : sock 5 pale in. 250,000 00 
purplus pepeeceee 000 
L vided: eer 116,389 71 
National bavk-notes auaee 220,uuy 00 
Dividends unpaid.. 487 G1 
ndividual deposits sub 2,249,201 90 
Demand certificates of “ ° 8,200 00 
ies vecsscvccansacensesestucees 97,066 78 
MUN ci ieneeaniseidahecoussnseens samdateniin 83,090 830 85 
State or New Yoras, County or New You«, 8,2 


I, RICHARD HAMILILON, Cashier of the above. 
named bank, do solemnly «wear that the aor state- 
ment is true, to the best of my ppowiedge and ief, 

H IL, LON, Cashier. 
Subswrtbed and sworn to before me this Bis: day of 
December, 18:4. WipMayeRr, Notary. 
Correct. —Attest: 
JAMES W. TRAS 
WILLIAM E, CLAtK, } Directors 
H. P. DEGRAAF 


EC 0 NpITION OF THE 








R 2 EPOR’ T OF 
Wt eo 
















1, HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier of the sbove-naine! 
, do solemniy swear that the move statement is 


ban 

true, to the best of m ener as see belief. 

ro rv Senbier. 
Suheqribed and won. to before m bh 


December, 1884 G. Faxeine. Notary Pubhe. 
Gorrect-Attest 
“ROB ae W. STUART, )} 


JOHN H: INMAN, 
D. BALDWIN. _| 


RE PE TYRONE, Ce ae 


ciation, at von York City, i tate of Hos Lane. 
at the close of a Decembes goth : 


} Directors. 









jeans and discounts. - 810,546,682 78 
Overdraft 10,208 35 
U.' LI 
othe essai’ bonds, and mortgages. a 1) ou 
rstocks, bonds, and mortgages....... x 
Due from other national banks............. 1,484,110 60 


ay from other banks and wankers. . 






estate. if 
Exchanges for Clearing: \OuKe.. 
Bilis of other ban 


vp ccccccccvocczes cgcocccces 5 00 
i ~ sonal pA 
80 37 
eee “mus & 
per cent. of circulation),..........c00cc++ 22,500 00 
Total......++. i ellindencieei cea aad B3s,720,860 64 
LiawiLITiEs aemginn 


Copitel ee paid in 
U 














1° i. 4, MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
tie a Banking Association, do solemn f awenr that 
the ve statement is true, to the bes 
d belief, E. 8. MABON, RAS 
Obecribed and sworn to before me, gus 8let day of 


December, 1884. Hanson ©. Gipson 
Notary Public, New. Yor Oounty. 
Oorrect.—Attest: 
A EE rt 
Ors. 
GaakUES uM. FRY, 


R&fasr T OF THE pony) Ne TION OF THE 
ANTILE ANK OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YOR 7 the. close of business, De. 

cember 20tu, 1884; 

RESOURCES. 

aD 








Loans and discounts............. seveeeceseees 5,441,507 15 
Overarafts,..... e000 eevee ces eos 316 
U, 8. bonas to Geomatics eee 949,000 00 
Otber stocks and bonds., ecee 12,000 00 
Real Estate, bapking- house. socce JOU 
Zremiume paid.. coe eyes 90,000 00 
Deccenccccee coves 
-tender noter,,. 6uY,700 00 
Bills of other banks......... 
Checks and other cash items. 7,109 67 
xchanges tor Clearmmmg-house. 185 
ue trom national ban ° 251,918 81 
4 from state banks and bank- 


sas agsaneeeens naheanth seeencyee, 24,897 88 
Redemption fund’ ‘with "UW." ‘6. - 
fo (o per cont, of hencrsedl 


lation)........ seeccescesessceseees 43,700 00—2,546,206 66 

Detal.cocciccecece + eepescecesece se. QO,280,(80 45 
LiabiLti Tee. — 

Copital stock stock paid Ticencacotesccessecoceeeses - Ch eeneee 00 

alata 200,000 00 

Un ate rE ne 6/,868 64 

National k-n 854,000 00 
ee oy 42 vi 








D te: 
I nai iduals..,....... «+» 2,424, 32 
National banks.. tees Sag tr 87 
State banks and bu kers. 1,642,667 14 
Dems nd certificates of de: 
Obrafed checker 77". 198ene 08 
Cashier's cheoks outstanding... 18,684 0U—7,117,119 81 
Total seseee ces + 89,289,080 BO 45 
sete OF iiew S York, County or New 168m 
FRED'K B. SCHENC on Nee of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear t the = ve state- 
ment is true, to the best pes a 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, th 
December, 1884. 


Correct.—Attest: 


Notary Public, wae ork ea 
AAC W. CH, 
T. M Directors. 
WM, P. ST. JOHN 





ey ry Hy AL B. by OF THE CI'y OF 
. at New York, in the State of New York, 
z "he yoy Ot business, Deceniber 20th, 1884: 
RESOURCES. 
Loane and discounts, ..............0.ccceeeeee $12,464,602 96 
Gresdecas ib cngncesnsucsannesccecncecee oat ly 2s 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation...... sees 400,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and jnortgages. . eee . 116,885 35 
Due from other national banks....... + 1,272,700 08 
Due from state banks and sesee a 9,262 63 
Real estate, furniture, and fi 60u,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes p 221,370 66, 
Premiums paid,.........+. ++ 8.000 WO 
Checks an other —— _" at 173 76 
xc! es lea. -house ° 2,191 30 
Bills of other banks................. hie 80,165 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
penates beseeeeeosenccccnsesecoecesnnsoocesesces y 151 86 
A cccisscdsuensxs 8,830,653 0 
Le mal tender 1,067,202 00 
United Staton  eerdbashes of deposits for 
2,740,000 00 
Rewmpucn, tund with U.S. “ireasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 17,000 00 
Total......ccccece iia oases + $31,367,977 42 
Capital stock paid in.. $3,200,000 00 
TT <hdalocccnbessebecesveenesesceose 640,000 OU 
i 006s cteansenessogneetiensss 796,469 44 
Nationa! bank-notes outstanding............. 360,000 Ou 
Dividends unpaid 146 
12,447,466 81 
6,620,821 46 
107,973 76 
46,120 
9,700,206 
4il S74 70 
WOO cancecccisconcccasctecescoccsomccess $31,376, 917 2 
STaTE OF New York, County oF New York, 





RABE REE Aare oe Pi 





Now York, at close of business, December 
BESOURCES. 
nae Gn GRRGOTIB, coco cecccoccscesccsscecs on.neeeee 7 
4 S bonds ap hl~ie. nnn 
her stocks. bonds,’ ‘and mortga Pay} re 
8, * * 
Ginep atock other national banks 185.806 79 
Due from state banks and banke 20,881 13 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 4,000 00 
Garcons expenses ta 10,069 76 
ST i wenchasesccosceccouce 21,78) 25 
Peete efor Seeing ans wns 
r ng-no' 2 
Bills of other banks............. 11,135 
Fractional paper currency, deka ana 71 08 











eee 
anon fund with 
per cent. of circulation) 


Total... 
Capital stock 





tetanding 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks aud bankers 


vats ticcsicindebinisedscsteteetsiaarune “84,381,061 | Pm 
STATE OF NEW Yous County or NEw York, #.: 

I, ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier ot the avove-named 
bank, do nolemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best o my knowledge and ef. 

Cc WHITE, ee 


Subscribed and rworn to before me this 3d da 
January, 1886, 


ee Dlic'N. Y¥.¢ 
Correct.—Attent: J. radiits ay a < 


C. BLADE Directors. 
LEWIS E. DANSON. i . 
Regs OF THE CONDITION UF THE UNITFD 
YATES NATIONAL BANK at New York, .n 
the State ¢ show York, at the close of business, Lecem- 


penne RESOUROES. 
Loans J discounts. 
Grepczetis 







$2,619,623 67 
17,692 32 





bonds to secure tion 200, 00 U0 
Other stocks, bonds and mortwaKc 690 OO 
Due from other national + Bhu,t42 36 
Due trom state banks and Sanbors: bee 81.975 9 
Keal estate, furniture and a nd 4,811 29 
Current expenses and taxes paid,, 89.78/ 62 
SINE Dvacconennenssedance Bu, 1v8 84 
Checks ana other Cash items. 16,841 66 
:xchanges for Clearing-house 442,524 60 
Bills of other banks 4,192 V0 
Fractional oe currence 
MIOS,.. 0.00% wees 614 
Ee ceckasecestaane £48,868 U0 
al-tender notes....... 210, 065 Ou 
edemption funu with U: . = reusurer A 
percent. of circulation). a _ 9,000 00 00 
Total...... Shtdaeaeisatiiidnemnoeteoes $5,018,714 67 67 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
surplus fund...... 
ane vides poems, 
Natioual ban oles stab 
ndividual deporite subject to chec 














Demand certi ot deposit........ 2 
Guarantee account jacceuses ae besenne 290.043 UL 
Cashier's checks outstanding.... 1, 
Due to other nationai banks. eesvecevee 2,056,080 44 
Due to state banks and bankers............. 1, 1,048,917 wu 
i inccctisia anak: dendnabiiinitiamiieaseeeel 018,714 67 
State oF New York, County or New «yesh 48,2 
i EVAN G, SHERMAN, Oashier of the above-named 


, do soiewnly swear that the above statement is 
true, "to the best tm now icdge cand be b belief, 
NG. RMAN, * cashier. 


A 
Subscribed and sworn to 1... me this = aa of 
January, 1+%5. Jno. J. MoAu 
Notary Public, N.Y. Go. (No. 2.) 


io MURRAY, \ Direct 
" rec 
8. HASIINGS GRANT,)} — 
OF THE COND! T1ON 1 THE 
OAT ee ANee RON OF Gree 
at oo Ye in the Stave ot = oe a the P, o 
business on the quth da of December, ibs: 


RES! 
Loans ond discounts (see schedule).. 
ie \—— 


Correct, —Ajos 





Due from “Other ational ban 





















egooeges cocce 850,941 07 
Due trom state and private banks and 
bankers (see achedule)..........+...seeeees 448,628 81 
Dl cschictonnaiielabinennone 882 BS 
Ourrent expenses and taxes paid. 4,937 UW 
Quecss and other cash items (see 503,918 99 
Exchanges tor Spang Lense. eee 145,088 31 
Bills of other banls.. ° 160,689 vo 
Specie. 4,926,422 10 
heel tender notes. . +408,0W0 Ou 
Due from U. 8. a (ouher as 5 pe 
cent. redemption fund seeeeee 40,000 00 
covccgupenmeatennenanececeesect 823,68 682,570 55 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital post paid in ‘ , Cneenaee v0 
= plus tund..... 1,260,000 U0 
vided profits. 129,485 33 
beeae bank circulation | 6,00 


Dividends unpaid,, 19,94 
Individual deposits Bub)6ct wo 10,166,887 17 
A emand certin peates of deposit. 3,018 70 


ed choc cececess, 646.631 65 
Due to other ational WR Ponesccegcccecce a 8,915,727 39 


ue to state = — romeaadl 
bankers........ ercccccccsocsoecoesoce 2,298,180 4l 
TR nccenvcageccensemecenesenpensegnecs +, 828,082.55 0 65 

at) or NEw YORK, Co. OF NEw YORK, 


DUMONT OLAKKE, of The American Exchange 
Sanionas Bank, New York be A do Ty 4 swear 
that the above statement 1s ye he best ot my 
knowledge and | bested. DUMONT CARKE. Cashier, 


Oorrect,—Atte 
C. LANGLEY, \ 
iM NO. T. LERRY Directors. 
MAXWELL, j 
Sworn to and ouhentnel cob ine this second day of 










January, 1>s6. JOHN J. BYRNES, 
Notary Public, New sort Co. . 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION HE 
OHAT aM NA‘LIONAL BANK, at ork, 
in the State of ad York, at the ‘aiete ot business, 
Decemoper 20th, ls 
‘RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ Seiiamebiabininsiaieiniid 08,247,067 78 
OVETAFALES, ........ccccccesccccgoes 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... bouw 4 
Oihér stooss, bouds and mortgages 8,000 00 
ue trom other nationai banks...... 417,945 47 
Due trcm state Ks and bankers. 26,48u OY 
estate, furniture, and ixtures. 2 ALG BS 











8 and other ca tems..... 34,824 96 
Lxchanges tor Clearing-house. 569,197 07 
pulse ot other banks.......... 4,400 

besegecceccgceces 49,507 48 

Rr buz,654 Ww 
mption tund with U. 8: Treasurer 6 
per cent. of Circulatiod)..........seseeesereee 2,250 00 
phe. trom U. 8. ‘lreasurer other” tan 6 per 
Cent, TedeMption 1UNA......ccseeeceeeeece _ 7,000 00 v0 
85,828,201 62 62 
- {450,000 00 
<5u,WU00 U0 
Uudividea profits. be, 787 14 
Nauonal a outstanding. 46,000 WU 
DiViGOUdS UMUPWIG........0ereeeegeeenees 
ndividual a subject to check: : 8,687,513 19 
Demana deposit........ 4.708 
Dertitied Checks... ......++.+++0+ Oeseccoccee 97,048 77 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 2171 
Due to other national banks..... 481,279 4 
Due to state banks and bankers. 165 
Sobel 62 


Total... 
StazE ¢ OF r New Louk. ‘County o¥ ‘New ‘York, 
I, bh. Cashier of the above-named 4 bank, 
do go oiemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best ot my knowledge and 
. DOREMUS, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Yd day of 
January, ives, JouN W, 
=e Pub’ 


Correct.—-Attest : . 








Hi; M. A THO 
DAN. B SMi4 a1 } Dieotors 


NATIONAL BANK, st New York, tn 


far y Sore. at the cl Coenen oo 


Reh 

















Loans and discounts. 
len siboncushenanionenan 
bs: bonds to secure circulatio: 
ue from other n: 
Real estate, furniture and fixt 00 
Current expenses an 7 
remiums paid 00 
Checks and other cash item: 42 
xchanges for U 87 
Bille of other banks............-s-sse-eeseee 1,750 00 
Fractiqaal paper currency, nickels, ssid 
peceseceseeseorceseces cosegeseoess 2.091 75 
= esiaeeeeenwens 0 00 
{egal teaser nol 00 
emption fund with 
per cent, of ~e. 00 
“~YABILITIES.” 
Capital stock, a hansdadeda> seemunneee eee $200,000 00 
Bucplus SS iesnpeebeneneeed ° 45.0.0 00 
dads SR ings. + scuseeceinswee i 24,939,83 
National Ty sotee’ “outstanding........ 180,000 00 
ndividual deposits subject to c cke:3:2 853,050 63 
Demand certificates of deposi nie: ses 7,989 67 
Certified Checks,.........-..++++s 80,756 89 
Due to other r national banks. . . 22.594 93 
peenccogasedecneuseeeeoenehecges. coegces by “B64, 331 9% 


Total 
STATE OF NEw Bm County oF NEw Yor: 
GEv. F. VAIL, Cashier of the shove: “named 
bank,do yy qvete i. pa. yes | ~~ ree is 
Oo 
iawn 54052 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this & = day of 


E. D. ANT, 
gl otary Public (No. 121), New York County. 
Oorrect.—Attes 

(, CHENEY 

Ac CHE ne KOBINSON, ( Directors. 

Hik4M HIfCHCOCK, 3) 

OF THE CONDITI § OF VHE 
RAS Reet er COUNTY NATIO 

New York, in the Stateof New so. a the close of 













business on the 20 oro ot Bo 
Loans OO OES, taunial . 1 a b 
8. bonds to secure eromeues peocce 200,000 
Oiher stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 689,465 ” 
Due from other national banks........ 90,506 05 
Banking-house...........000+ +00 60,0 00 
Checks and other carb ite — 4,321 69 
Exchanges for Cl 95,328 IL 
Bills of other banks 60,619 00 
sold coin... 13,426 00 
Gold Clearin Ouu 
Silver coin..... . 3.292 40 
~ mf - — th'U. 8. ‘Treasurer (not — 
I und wi 
more than 6 per cent, on cireutation).. 9,000 00 
weececce sed cceeaeehbenaaaecoveenets $2,694, 591 eB 
pen x ‘a _aneeesres. a 
Capital stoc Pa n y 
ee fund... 40,000 U0 
Un 


- 82.604. Fl 1 18 
OFF aushier of the a New York 


Count AS yo ‘do solemnly swear that the 
above tote is true, to the, | best of my knowl 


GEO. H. WYCKOFF, Cashier. 
i ty: to subscribed and petene me this zd day of 
January, 1866. Lewis u. PIERCE, 


Notary Public (1), City end. County New York. 
T OF THE CONDITION: OF 
RGR rdNar, BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, of 
the city of sd York, at the close of business, De- 
cember 20th, 1884: 
RESOURCES 
Loans a= discounts. . 








— ri di 
-tenders.... 
bitis of other ban 
Desetional currence 


Exchanges for Clearing-h 
Due trommnational 
Due from state banks and 
INE cocane ccgsecsncesgoacee 
Redemption fund with United 
States Treasurer (6 per cent. 
on circulation),.... oo occeeeece 


Total....cccccccccsecsescosse 


LL 
Capital speek, paid =. 
ov ser und........ 

Undivided profits, .......+..-s.se0 
National bank-notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid 


21,150 00 2,886 
sc aniesaseeni 88,788,957 63 


454 04 








S 





a and bankers. 
Demand certificates of deposit 40,655 


Certified checks,.... ......,..+ 15 92 
Cashier's checks outetanding 171,286 568 6,234,380 52 
Te oy, 957 53 


ashier Of _— 
named ‘bank, do ae emnly swear that the above t sats 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge an 

Signed E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and. sworn to before me, this _ = day ‘of 
December, 1484. (Sener ed) .G, SNow 
ry Public, Kings Sante. 
GortiRente (ood is N. Vs Count y. 


OHN gay. KNOX,) 
(Signed) r TLEK, 2k senonssoe 


SuU 
STONE, 
q by c INDITION OF THE OF THE 
REE VER NATION va New York, 


IVER NA 1OMAL 5. 
in the witate ot Ne w York, a the dea of business on 


the 20ch day of yo 
6 2c y 





ok 8, bonds to secure circulation (par value) 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par value ): 
















C t expenses and taxes 2.685 
Checks end other casb tome see preeened 1,586 74 
Exchanges for on CgesingS bods egesseneces 64,406 4 
Bis ot ether Siincascecorcencgepsorocqsooes 13,68 vO 
— — Praesens nickels, and a1 ot 
nu igannty ost ar - rath, ay 17,2560 00 
sani certifi 1z7,ww0 00 
Silver . eo... esenseses eoccecese 2,165 du— ert = 
Legal tender MOtes..........:eeceeesececeees om, 
Redemption — with U. 8. Treas 
(not more t 5 per cent. on circuls. 
HOM occccccccccceccccccecccssooss eececcvecece 11,250 00 
Watt ncccccccccoveracces sepeces gecccescse 1,627,511 46 
“LIABILITIES. “8 - 
Capital ot chooks a in Omens 4 
oe foive 7 


aaoiee 
eevee es $225,000 00 
4D 


‘Treas wae tor redemption...... 515 0O— 224,485 00 
Dividen: id... ecccccccccce 8,864 69 
Individual “deport “wubject te 


Cs moenecnases cecsoegrase 
Bub 43 
10,548 21—1,013,462 99 


eee Sei it "8 seer tse Oh S14u7 51 46 
pit 3 E. KEW 


0} 
t River’ : National 
the 
= m, ¢ Go soremanly swear ‘hat ie ae ent is 


my ena NEW 


ARTHWAITR, 
Nutary Public, ow York Oo. 








Correct.--Attest: 


a ae 


ake jm 














tH) 





& 














0 


January 8, 1885.] 


THE INI1 EPENDENT. 


(55) 23 





; 





AY’ Boron ea EADY SuovEES 


= in fre Ses State i%, Hew York, at the 
ecember % 
usinons, Dege noEs. 


Lime: 
ose of busines 












Diner ro ay! and mortgages. 


other national banks. . 


ote 
-tender 
emption fund with 8. T: 
per cent. of circulation)...............ss0« 




















18,500 00 
is nviccscesvegeiniiiiaepitabainns 82,563,975 G0 
Capital stock paid i a $300,000 0¢ 
ap 8) 
Sat) us fu 9 es 250,000 
Undivided p: a 64,318 94 
National bank-notes outstandin 209,265 00 
Dividends u: d 1,067 89 
ndividual ts - 1,677,907 23 
Demand certificates of 7,586 35 
Certified checks... ...........s0000 88,784 14 
Due to other national banks 20,086 45 
INOON , ccs chtusnapocnnvinennemnitnameniibens 5 00 
STATE OF NEw YorRK Cooure OF NEw YORK, 4#.: 
I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemniy —— "that the apove statement is 
true, to the best of my knowl and belief. 
iS CHASE, Cashier. 


Suhel and sworn to before. ‘me this Bist day of 
December, 1884. xy W. KE ENNEDY. 

Notary Public New York County. 
Oorrect.—Attest: 


J.C, CHAMERLAIN 
GEO. UINTARD, 
ore BRI CKERHOFT, | 


Reet OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, at 
NewYork, in the State of New Y at the close of 
business, December wth 


} Directors. 





ork, 


Loans L ~ discounts 
Overdrat 


U.S. 5 to secure circulation............ 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 86,920 00 
Due from other national bank 162.769 29 





Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 
Current expenses and taxes paid... * 
IND DE cnccccsnepesinoncesaseeecscenes 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house, .. 
Bills of other banks 




































nies,. 
Specie 180,274 66 
Legal-tender notes. 260 00 
Reaemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (6 
per cent, of circulation)...............s006+ 9,000 00 
i ihibeaieakeniibaiids Steins. dnctous $2,107,807 58 
LIABILITIES. 
Coniial spooks paid in 300,000 00 
rplusfund......,.. 6U,000 00 
Un idod profits........ 60,804 82 
National cc outstanding....5232225 180,000 00 
DOPMENINGES WNIT cocccscepectocesccosoocececs 4¥5 4 
ndividual oe subject to eness. 1,829,119 64 
Jemand —_ cates of deposit..... 6,667 
Certified c! 4,274 72 
Oashier's Co outstanding. ci 
Due to other national banks, 116,129 78 
308 
Total 2, 107,807 58 
STATE OF NEw , COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 4.; 


Yors oR 
I, CORNELIUS Bt OUTCALT, Cashier of the aboye- 
nained bank, do solemniy swear that the above state- 





ment is true, to the best of m rowed and ga 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me this J aay ‘of 
January, 1845: Wa. M, Anp 
Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest: 
DAVID D, ACKER,) 
WM. H. ALBRO, "> Directors. 
D. B, HALSTEAD, } 
} eroRT OF THE COND TALON N OF THE 
ENS’ * at New 


TIONAL CITI 
York, yy State of New York, at the ye of busi 
ness, December Wth, 1844: 















III cccncccocsctencscvsssecs $2,314,837 23 
Overdratts ogcoecceccccceecocsseeccocs coee 1,936 73 
8. bonds to secure circulation... 800,000 00 
Cloarhne: house loan certificates’ of ‘other men 0 
Other stocks, bonds; and mortwases: 78,675 00 
Due from other national banks...... 285,372 79 
Due from state banks and bankers 90,484 06 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 260,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes pom. 28,091 71 
Premiums paids,............. 13,000 00 
Checks and other casn items... 69,549 07 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 238,169 33 
Bills of other ban ks. 4,000 00 
Fractional 
pennies.... 667 99 
Specie....... 750,422 40 
Legal-tender notes. . $7,245 00 
U.S.certificates of deposit ror jewal-tenders 150,000 Ou 
Redemption fund with we Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of ciroulation beneasencaptoccs 13,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than . 
per cent, redemption fund...... eccccces 





Dae to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bankers. 106,948 4 4l 


TE. scanivntnneccecagnncasabibentebbnbanns B4.811,1 181 80 80 
StTaTE or NEw York, County oF New Yorg, 

I, D. ©. ‘TIEBOUT, Cashier a 
bank, do Be swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best o my know. belie: 

T1E EBOUT, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3ist day of 
December, 1#84, . A. Pox. 


Correct.—Attest: 


$2,181 47 


Notary Pub, 


E. NAUMBURG 
THOS. 3. DAVIS, | Directors, 
WM. H. CARLY, ) 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


TBE IOWA LOAN AND ‘hUST COMPABY, of 
Des Moines, low imcorporeses in 1872, and havin 
a paid-up capital of i10,Lu , offers at par and accru 
spterest, its eix per cent, Debentures, claiming for 
them absolute satety, for the following reasons: Ist, 
They, are ofsigetions ot a Ca - any, © dari e x 
te is solvent a 





real ‘a etat e, Wi at 

sum for which it is mortgse ed, Interest is 

supually. atthe Chemical National Bunk, 
ere 


D 
~ foriitutier s of New ‘iy ane a 





may be purchased at the qo National Bank, 
New York; of F. A, Smith, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
ot_H. M. Pa he Janda, Me., and at our office 
elerences.—Gzro G. Wii ans t Che emical 
National Ban W.Jd ¥ IPLAN, asbier Chemical 
National Bank, RK. H. ForTER, Cashier Cheshire Na- 
icrs] Benk, Keene, N.H. Gro. A, FERNALD, Treas- 
gs SO SGe tgs doe saree vice 
. M. Tearturer Bristo] Savings Ban. 
tol, N. BH. Invi Wal tie Webster, Mase, 


‘ork. 
ion. De. 


o. . 
H.A.CO E. FULLER, Treasurer. 


ork 





emption with U. 
(6 per cent. aa ocent 


ein issccsonenssniiinitineideds cian eee 


Capital stock paid in. 
Sur lus peek pet 


at the close 


ecember, 1884 













LIABILITIES, 


vided pro 


fits.. 
National benk-notes outstanding 
—_ unpaid 


ts: 
Individuals... 
Nati 





Acce 


. 


Janu 


Cash: 5 ech: 


named ban 


Correct.—Attest 









enateas oF New York, County - paw ¥ 
I, FRE 


DEKIC TAYLOR, 


ary, 1 


WILLIAM D 
hia KY M. T. 
EDMUND D. 


k, do solemnly swear s thet the 
ment is true, to the bow ot of m: 


knowl 
RIC TAY 


D. MORAN, 
RENDOLPH 


eed TAL NATIONAL BANK. | Not 


= 
4 


i 
Sees 





pt ae Sy 


saikiea 


RAE Beier iare 


L 


BE 
si eusse & 


oF 


ai 


oa bonds f for circulation aie 
r premiums. 
checks fos 1 
changes for Lee Ouse. 1 82 
pills ol othes at 
ional paper “currency, “nic sas “sad 
cents...... " 98 92 
Specie—viz., Gold coin 
Gold T 





Sil 
United States. certificates ‘of “Sapanse “for 











>, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn = y-*. me, this 2d day of 


Epwr F. Corry. 
Notary Public, N. ¥. County. 











KFORT. a TH 
NK a to 7 York, i 


ER MAN 


Total.... 


=A. SO eececcece 
vided pro cacece 


National Dahik notes outstanding... 
Dividends un 
a de’ eae ‘sub, 





Subscribed te sworn to 
J enupry, 18e6. 


cut ya paid eee 


the 


BA 
the close of business, boon ember wth 
RESOURCES. 


Redempsion ‘fund ‘with ‘U. &. “Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation)... 


seeeeeeee 


ot 9 ches ; 


39, me, 


B. SANBORN, Notary 


OLDEN, Cashier. 
tos 6th da 


i ROMTUPS RE IIE 
















Uther stocks, mortgages. 620,689 76 
Due from other national bauks........ + 65,108 04 
Due from state banks and bankers. . ee 8,209 98 
Real estate. furniture, 1 saa. pocceqooce 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 20,832 20 
eee and other cash items. 19,629 61 
1 ges for pe 805,443 54 
Bills ot Other “banks S.. 16,814 wv 
-) Ee puces | Mills 
Legai-tender Db 118 00 
DU. 8. certificates” 

tenders 40,000 00 


ee 
erAtE OF New pet Country on NEw Yeon S 
. nerof the sbove-nam od bank, 
o solemn. ys 7 that thea ove emiszement is true, to 
the it OF nowledge 


day of 


Public, Kings Co., 
Certificate filed in New York Oo. 





ana ‘Lraders’ Nationa: bunk or N 


Bwea 


( 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 

(Bec. pnaseet ouay ® lxtb, +1882) 1,210,000 00 
Gag S Clearing-house certifi- 


Due from U S. treasurer 
Total. 

Capital ajoek paté 

Surplust ro es 

Und 


dtate 
po ecevecee 
en i devout ‘pubject’ we 


ante Si een 4 
Legal-tender 


er notes 
Redemption fund with U8 
per cent. on ~~ 








apes eee eeteceeeere 














Correct.—Attent : 
JOHN A. pagkEs. } 
¥. PALMER, + Directors. 
wae M. KINGSLAND, } 

Bret OF THe pan 
HEFOBT AE THE, CONPITION OF THE 
BANK OF NEW a Ne ew York, in the 
New York, at the 2 ah business, on the moth day day of 
December, 1884: 

RESOURCE». 
Loans and discounts. ................seee00008 816,335,800 05 
Sinn wiacsnemininnbeemiatineoseseces 1,442 11 
. 8. bonds to circul, 1,600,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par value)...... k 
Other 8' ids, and m 500 00 
Due from other national 837,257 37 
ue from state and private 
We iccntnedensesceenesseeses seqescseccers 56,528 28 
PIII nc sicnnaenoubocegepesbeore eece 2u0,000 00 
Current capenses and taxes paid...... 241,978 26 
Premium 167,781 26 
5,000 00 
55.438 70 
2,742,786 43 
267,029 00 
ro endl O0eve seccovccccoccooccosoocseeoes 430 00 
Specie, viz. : 
Gold coin.. eecccces $290,000 00 
Goid Treasury certi boos 
Sec, 204 Kev. Jesseeeess 1,000,000 00 


2,998,008 00 
ao o 5,494,200 00 


495,184 00 





1 
eorccccccscoccces 1,294,776 64 
1,649,962 Wu 
ceccrece 6,708 00 
eve 2 oo 
«. 9,667,011 28 
ae | 


a to State and private banks ana 


BOSS. cccccccccccsccscoceses eeeeee secccooe 


r tbat thi 


my knowieage ana’ 


lu, bse, 
3,819,126 00 





it 
nice -ten der notes (Sec. 5198 Rev. tat). 8¢,0C0 00 
ption fund with U. 8. r 
(not more than 6 per cent. on circulation) 2,250 00 
pS ey ey pee a ee ee $83,868,983 86 
LiABILITiiS,” 
Surpiu stock _ in. ui 8 
tug fan 226,000 
pass Note peasaseal from 
_ 
easy fo 
tative deposits 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 
Certified checks.. 
Due to other national doqrecdes 463 
Due to ome ons ane ; ‘and bank- 
OER. recccccccccvecccccccccccccsccscccccccccscess 419,668 56 





WO vinnnnnascsncnanennecsasscapaccnd 4,008,008 86 
State or New Yor«, City amp Son: NTY ed oy 88,2 
I, OLIVER F. ceri of T 
National Bank, 0 uns of New York, do solemnly 
swear t is true, to the bes' 
my tT 
Sworn to and subsorit. 


seaappeseuheaie Public kn re Oount t sy = 
co ‘a Coun! 
ContiGeote filed . uN. X. ue ” 
Correct,—Attes 


“TAs. E AE ANH 88, 


é = NOUGH, } Directors. 
eSTARI, } 


DIVIDENDS. 
eee 2S ATION AL BAN 
D 2p Sr, 
w YoRE, ae biet, + 
The par election for directors ban 
be held at the banking-house, on TUESDA AY, Jan. th, 
1885, between the hours of 9 and lw Va. 
GEO. F. 'F. VAIL, ¢ Cashier. 
HE BANK OF NEW [ORK mM, B. B, few —New York, 
December xsd, have 
thie day declared a ‘dividen of PVe Fi PER CENT., 

















tree from tax, payable = and after Janu 2d, 1886, 

an transfer books wil f semen closed unti Jqpuary 

E. 8. MA) —— “A 

LAR LAROFACT UBER TIOMAL, 

ns Syazer. 

1884, RDU a 

DEN A dividend ot We ¥ jupes ul ee 
capital stock bas this day be 


of Ay om “ree ope 
payable to the stockholders on tna after the 2d day 
of January next. 
The transfer books will remain closed to that fate. 
D. L. HOLDEN, hier, — 


[HE yy, pooember sad, RATIONAL ad 6 A ART 
mat $ per it.) t of es, we Be pat 
eon Rie aaa” | 0 


Nok oR AEN PRP MBNA Ui HR AG 
ne get ot githe gerpings of of ee 
fi aE: B CE. gt Semone 


payable os tad alter sar wa, Cashier 





®TH DIVIDEND. 


STACARA FIRE AN OANCE CONEAE ist 
pas hes 


+P Va eo on and afte 
t A 
_New Yor«, Dec. sist, 1000 Tt 


HE M™ ANTILE . 
Pg Rh 

° t f 
Peet R CENT. upe eat pats r. 
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E. L. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 


Mangastas & SAVINGs INSTITUTION. 
bad 646 Broapway, Dec. 6th, 1284.5 


aan DIVIDEND, 
(THE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums from $1 to $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
December Sist, 1884, in accordance with the by-laws. 
Payable on and after the 19th day of January, 1685. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President, 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BAEK. 
1 and 3 Turep 














AVE.. OPPOS i» coeund | 
INSTITUT 
naw v2, DIVIDEND, 
Inter set f for the ry months ending December 
Se altos ontitled yaa after faut sit it 
‘On accounte which do not exceed 1,000 at the rate of 


r cent. per annum ; on accounts of more than $1,000 

athe rat rate of 4 per cent, per annum tC. A first 1,000 

Before Pdunuary gt a craw m J) “from 
mal sbiatecl gated SNEDER, 


Janu 
oN. ¢ Commun. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


New Yor«, December 8th, 1884. 

A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT, per annum on all sume of FIVE DOL- 
LARS and upward, and not exceeding THREE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, which shall have been deposited 
at least three months on the Ist day of January next, 
will be allowed to the depositors, and will be payable 
on or after MONDAY, JAN. 19th, 1685, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 

By order of the Trustees. 

EDWARD WOOD, President. 

G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 
pevane SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

96 WABREN STREET, 
New York, Deo, Sint, 1884, t 

Interest has been declared for the mx monthsending 
Dec. Sist, 1884, upon all ti eto, not 
exceeding three thousand dollars, at the rate of FOUR 
Per Cent, per annum, payable on and after January 


19th, 1886. JOHN CASTREE, President. 
C. D, Heaton, Secretary, 


Fs LAME and Ba Bite BANK, 
ton napa Y NIN INTH gEPSS. 
On and after Jan 


ik, t alvi nd at Aa rate of ‘Ti 
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ieee eine of 68 fo. an oney a ed 

lst, 
ies Bank opes a ch rie 10 a.m P.M., ‘and on 
oe - Weak President. 


Ek. jaMes sy CHAM 
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Commmmees 5 NATIONAL Bang, / 
New Youu, December 40th, 1684. 6 
pu 2ST CPEB RADAR Mae day 
Pay a 1 PRO TES +; apie ay ory OL, ane 
THE NATIONAL can 4ND Dee in Bank, 


UEP Egecoxp pIVIDERND: Fie Bilt oe 


onpuel & idend of four oO) pe tree 
able January 1666, uD! which icp apse 
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book will be closed. 
aaaeiens 4 
IXTY- end ot fh CONBECULIVE Divivks D.—A 
K dividend ot five per cent. (6 per cent.) has ay 
een deciared from the — pes of t 


last 8) 
Stes divans aeaed Suakeraa, te aoe 
©, W, STARKEY, Cashier, 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
Yorx, December ivth, 164. 
DIVIDEND NO. 70, 

The Board of Direct have declared rterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CET. upou 
the capital stock of thie Company from the net earn- 
ings of the three months ending 8ist inst , payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, on and after the 16th of 
January next, to shareholders of record on the 2uth 
day of December instant. 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
London at three o'clock on the afternoon of the Wth 
of December insta nt, and reopened on the morning 
of the 24 of January next. R.H. BOORESTES, 

CETOAGE 2 GE BONDS 8 
PANY, WE ACIE IC Fie anes 
4 oaLire NIA AND O. U. 


Y, due January Ist, lesb, will a vad at the oftice 
ol the company, Street, ork, 
Holders of ten or more coup ope will leave them pd | 
examination, 5a ¥ folk ca -e yo pt will be given 
ayment made the follow: 
ine Hi. MILLER, Jn. 
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Secretary. 








DW ARD D TOWNSEED, Gpebier. 


Sworn to endeuieasnae bel 
January, 18to. 


Correct.—Attest: 


H. 


day of 


et Gausnen, 
Notary Pubic, N. X. 


PERKINS, Jz. 
/DBUbbEK 
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THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


Balisiaciion G 
« Sn agg 


Ww sine, V Eres. 


¥, Gince, ibs bacaaway. 


First Moistgage Farm Loans. 


MeLvw bh, i, hacuebge. AMLEL ent ontee izom de- 


uualanieca. 


Prompt pay- 
alge 


bela lor Cizcwar, reter- 


c. C0. hb 


or 
H. Perkins, Sec, 
$% per r. IW ‘L reas. 
& Bon, 


SIXn Y-SIKTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the officeof the Company, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, I, REMBEN LANE. 

Vice-President and Secretary. 

New York, January Ist, 166. — 


RANKLIN AND EMP gt OS 
Free Rn MLARY. ot the ot New i 0. 








ween declared by 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK. 
61 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 

New York, Dec, Sist, 1884. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto for the six months ending this date, at the 
rate of FOUR per cent. per annum on al) sums up to 
the limit of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS (83,000). 
opterntt will be credited page date of ey iet, 
id will be payable on ap aay oat sapeery 


19th, RY L. oovEN 
1 on Be cola 
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BROWN DRILLS. plication sought to be conveyed, let us once 
Commercial ya Singin’ 2 yd 4 bs Insurance * more call our readers’ attention to the fact 
Boott. . a a @7 \Pepperel —- @7 that the legitimate companies have returned 
DRY GOODS. a 9 @¢/Pedinoni =» — > 4 b¢ VERY OLD. more than one thousand million dollars to 
Sixce the opening of the new year the : . ‘.— @6%/\Stark, A.. @7 — the families of policy-holders! The Trav- 
transactions of the dry goods market have CORSET JRANS. A press dispatch from Philadelphia, | elers alone has distributed ten million dollars 
been limited, and but little interest is felt | AMOFY-------- —@ ee sat..—@ 74 | giving as authority the labors of a reporter | among claimants and their families—and 
en muted, Androscoggin |Laconia....... —@ 1% : . > : : : 
as yet in new business, as the attention of |  sat.......... —@ 8X [Lexington ss a —@ 7 on the Times of that city, gives what pur- | no “scaling” or waiting for a ‘‘ class” to fill 
merchants has been absorbed in the settle- —— ae. yo + $ ~ nsett . ze — a ports to be ‘‘some very interesting infor- | up, either. The reason “ hat-passer” is a 
endon,..... a 8a) ‘ . 
ment of accounts and closing up of matters | {ndian Orchard, Pepperell blea..—@ 83 | Mation about big life insurances and those | term of opprobrium, and felt to be such by 
pertaining to last year, as well as the per- | [mported.,..—@ 63¢!Rockport...... —@7 | who hold them.” Among these are men- | themselves, is that the hat rarely ever con- 
fecting of their plans for future business, DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. tioned Mr. John B. Stetson, $720,000; F. | tains even half of what it was sent after. 
which is generally expected will soon be Amoskeng. . . ...—@ Lh | See eg peeane mis] B. Gowen, $125,000; John Wanamaker, | It is the truth in the charge that gives the 
realized. The general feeling in the trade ee 1 |White M’f'gCo., $250,000; B. H. Shoemaker and Wharton | hated nickname its sting. If passing the 
is very hopeful, though no boom is ex- a = we Fo 16 White MrgGo. —@ 7% | Barker, $100,000; Geo. H. Stuart, $100,- | hat fulfilled its design, the term would lose 
pected, and it is fair to presume that the Menrbester ec @T | fancy ‘ies a _—@ g | 000; L. C. Cassidy, R. J. Dobbins, | all its damning force.— Traveler's Record. 


end of the depressing times is at hand, and 
that any day may witness a sudden change 
that will mark the commencement of a 
better demand for goods. Throughout the 
week large deliveries of cotton goods, shirt- 
ings, ginghams, white goods, etc., have 
been made on account of former trans- 
actions. Jobbers have been busy in arrang- 
ing their stocks and making preparations 
for the coming season. There is a fair rep- 
resentation of Southern buyers already in 
the market, and a good many Southwestern 
jobbers are expected next week; but com- 
paratively few Western buyers are looked 
for until after the 10th instant, about which 
time a more active trade is anticipated by 
commission houses and large jobbers who 
cater for the wants of package buyers. 

Corron Goops.—There was a fair move- 
ment in plain and colord cottons in execu- 
tion of back orders, but new transactions 
were comparatively few and light in the 
aggregate amount. The market has devel- 
oped no new features calling for special 
mention ; but such makes of brown, bleached 
and colored cottons as govern the market 
are more firmly held by agents, and there 
is less ‘* cutting " of prices on the part of 
jobbers. 

Print CLorus continue quiet, but quota- 
tions are unchanged at 3 8-16c. cash for 
64x64 ‘‘spot,” 3}c. for 64x64 “futures” and 
2 13-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints were more active in movement 
than demand, liberal deliveries of shirtings, 
staples, Turkey reds, etc., having been made 
by agents on account of former transactions, 
while new business was comparatively 
small. The jobbing trade ruled quiet, as 
usual on the first business day of the year. 

Gin@uams were in moderate demand by 
buyers on the spot, and some fair orders 
for dress styles, chambrays, seersuckers 
and other wash fabrics were received 
through the medium of salesmen on the 
road. 

Dress Goops continued quiet in first 
hands, and but little in.provement in the de- 
mand is looked for until agents are prepared 
to show full lines of new Spring and Sum- 
mer fabrics. 

Woortey Goops.—There was no material 
change in the character or extent of the 
business transacted in the woolen goods 
market. Some commission and ayency 
houses were still moderately occupied in 
making deliveries of fine worsted suitings, 
but the new business in men’s wear woolens 


of any class was inconsiderable, while mis- 
cellaneous woolen goods were hkewise 
dull, as is usual at a holiday season. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


In the imported goods market there was a 
very quiet tone, corresponding to the period 
ot the season and the prevalent holiday in- 
fluences. Small reassorting orders came in 
by mail and wire in the usual course, and 
these constituted the bulk of the business 
at first hands, while jobbers done a very 
moderate t business. 

oe 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATION 8. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT sup i pVERY 
CONSUMER LN THE UNITED sTAT 





MonpaYy EVENING. January 5th, 186. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


ODEN IMS. 
Amoskeag.. oe Otis, CC....... —@10 
Boston........ —@ 7 (Otis, BB....... —@il1 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@13¢ 
son eeccces 14 |York blue......—@13 
a, 5 XXX Warren, AXA. —@12 
..—@ll “« " BB....—@11 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, ae oe Park Mille, No 
-—-@10 | GO.........+ ll 
Economy...... —@ 9 /|Park Mills, No 
Otia, apron....—@ 94%} 70........... —@13 
Otis furpivure.. —@ 9, |York, 1........—@ 8 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ %+¢ Hamilton....— @104¢ 
— @ Otis, BB.....— @ 8% 
“ fancy.— @10}¢\Thorndike,A.— @10 
Boston..... _ 6% bed B— @9 
Columbian... — @ 7%|Whittenton.. 8 @ll 

















R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL Of OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OfHER HOUBE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMADbKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC,, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


LACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


R. H, MACY & CO. 


in Se d 


Spinal Corse oe 
Spinal Nursing Corset,... 2 
1Corse 








Spinal Abdom 
Recommended by leading ps 


os gg iety ae —_= a U.8. 
on receipt o: 08. 
Dr. Linqust’s Corset Toa fia" way. Mow York, 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC, 


SANyTARI IM FOR WINTER AND SPRING 
At Lak ew Jersey, i = Se great Pine Belt; 

oul + from the ocean winds; om ny rooms; with or 
without treatment; all kinds of bathe, salt and fresh, 
giectte- thermal, Eiaeange wy pen about January 
%th, 188, H. J. CATE, M.D ewood, Ocean Co., 














New Jersey, 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
adding the “ Sumner House." It now has connected 
with itthe Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST, ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS, 

















and George Harding, $100,000. Those 
are Philadelphians. Among New York- 
ers are mentioned: H. B. Claflin, 
$125,000; Henry Ward Beecher, $700,000; 
Chas. A. Dana, $120,000; Chas. Pratt and 
Henry B. Hyde, $165,000; John Gibb, 
$170,000; Alexander Barrett and T. B. 
Roberts, $200,000; Cyrus W. Field, $240,- 
000; F. W. Devoe, 250,000; Pierre Lorillard 
$255,000; Jay Gould, $400,000; W. H. 
Vanderbilt, #620,000. 

Perhaps this list is in part imaginative; 
yet many of thg names have been repeat- 
edly brought into type in this way; and, as 
to some of the prominent men named, it is 
undoubtedly true that at least they carry 
large insurance. The argument from ex- 
ample is just as good as it is intended to 
be. It does not mean that the man with 
$2,000 a year ought to have $200,000 insu- 
rance because some millionaire carries that 
amount, nor that he ought to take outa 
larger policy than he has reasonable expec- 
tation of paying for. It meuns that the 
men whose judgment is best attested by 
the results it has achieved for them, be- 
lieve that the life insurance system is safe, 
do not believe any of the stale stories about 
mismanagement of the companies, etc., 
and do not believe life insurance costs more 
than it returns. Some years ago, within 
the personal knowledge of the writer 
hereof, one insurance man mentioned to 
another the name of Albert Weber, then a 
well-known piano maker, as a man who 
was not insured, and was, therefore, a pos- 
sible candidate. Whereupon the other re- 
plied: ‘* Albert Weber can’t be insured.” 
The meaning of course was that Mr. 
Weber could not be persuaded to be; that 
is, he would not be insured. He died not 
very long after. The son, of the same name, 
proved not his equal in business ability, 
and it is evident that Mr. Weber's estate 
would have been profited had he had a less 
firmly-rooted obj ection to life insurance. 

This is only u very ordinarv example of 
the kind, hardly to be named by the side of 
the many painful cases of wealth exchanged 
fur poverty, and luxury for privation, be- 
cause of an over-confidence in the fixity of 
individual prosperity. The wings of riches, 
the changefulness of material conditions, 
the prudence of having something put be- 
yond contingency, and the fact that nothing 
is quite safe from reverses which does not 
stand upon average prosperity—these are 
the plainest lessons of experience. 

The moral is old and homely. To become 
insured is not to become rich, except in a 
highly figurative sense. For the present 
rich, it is to secure a fortune against all 
dangers; for the mass of mankind, it is to 
put up a barrier against positive want. It 
is a saving process practicable for all, and, 
practically—that is, in the insurance sense 
—completed as soon as it is begun. No other 
process has ever been devised which will 
do as much; and none can be. Ina coun- 
try where Nature is not so kind, and human 
wants so few, that existence may be idle- 
ness, there can be nothing else to take its 
place. It costs, undoubtedly; that is the 
worst of it; but all acquirement costs. It is 
only air-castles, and ‘ expectations,” and 
promises, that are cheap. 


WHAT ISIN A NAME? 








Hat-passers hate to be called hat-passers 
—which is not strange. Pistol thought 
‘* convey” a much nicer term than ‘“‘ stea).” 
So as a counter, one of their organs says 
the nickname isn’t funny (which is true; 
it is far too grim and sorrowful a fact for a 
joke), and that the regular companies don’t 
even return the hat. As they never pass it, 
this is mere inane spite; and, as to the im- 
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SURRENDER VALUES. 


Ir is often urged as an argument in favor 
of life assurance that it isa very good in- 
vestment, and it is shown that for a long 
series of years the money invested in the 
premiums on alife policy yields a very much 
larger return than the same amount of money 
invested in a savings bank or by purchase 
of securities. There is, of course, « fallacy 
in the argument; for, whereas in the latter 
case the amount put by can be at any time 
withdrawn, with its accumulated interest, the 
other investment requires the death of tha 
investor to make the comparison complete. 
No doubt it is this very circumstance that, 
more than any other, makes life insurance 
unattractive to that numerous class who like 
not only to save money but to look at it, 
and who prefer rather a presently convertible 
security for a small amount to one which, 
though larger, by its very nature they can 
never live to reduce into possession. The 
comparison between the two modes of invest_ 
ing an annual saving is, of course, over- 
whelmingly in favor of the insurance, always 
supposing that the investor dies before arriv_ 
ing at, say, the half-way point between his 
present age and 80; but should it be asked 
how the investment works out if at any time 
during the period he wishes to surrender 
his policy and close the transaction, the 
apparent result is the investment appears in 
quite another and far less favorable light. 
The fact is that any comparison between 
the results of insurance and banking, which 
leaves out of view or only looks at one as- 
pect of the question of the life of the investor, 
must be fallacious. The very essence of life 
insurance is, of course, the liability of the 
investor to die, and if this is left out of sight, 
comparison becomes altogether misleading. 

The enthusiastic life agent who secures a 
proposal by urging upon his client the view 
of the matter to which we reter is liable to 
have the fallacy forced upon his notice in 
rather disagreeable fashion if, after a few 
years, the insured, on applying to surrender 
his policy, is offered by the company, as 
the surrender value, something less than 
half the money he has paid in. ‘You told 

” perhaps the insured may say, ‘‘that 
to insure my life was preferable to putting 
the money in a savings bank; and now it 
seems I have actually lost more than half of 
it, to say nothing of the interest which I 
should have received if I had put my money 
by.” To such an argument the answer is 
obvious, that if he had died his family would 
have made a splendid profit. The insured 
would, of course, admit this. ‘‘But,” ke says, 
‘*{ have not died, and I want to know what 
has become of my money. The company 
has had it, and I want to have it back, or 
at all events I want an account of it.” In 
other words, the insured wants to know 
what has become of his premiums; but to 
this question it is not easy to give a very 
short reply. 

In the first place, it is necessary to get rid 
of the idea that the premiums paid on a life 
policy have any resemblance to money 
placed on deposit. The assurance company 
keeps no account with the individual policy - 
ho.der, but throws his annual contributions 
intoacommon fund. This fund is charge- 
able with two things—first, the payment 
of expenses of management; and, secondly, 
the payment of the claims arising from time 
to time by the death of the contributors. 
In the majority of cases—indeed, in all the 
cases of early death—the amunts so paid 
will exceed the amount of money paid in; 
but the rate of premium or contribution is 
x0 adjusted that, if at any time the opera- 
tions of the society were suspended, there 
would always be a fund in hand, which 
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w ould, of eourse, belong to the survivors 
and would be distributable among them. 
The share of each of such survivors would 
be the surrender value; and inasmuch as 
most of those who have already died would 
have received much more than they had 
paid, it would naturally be inferred, 
without . going into minute calculation, 
that the share of each survivor would be less 
than he had paid. We have said that the 
rate of premium is so adjusted that at any 
given time there is always a fund in hand. 
The question, then, resolves itself into 
another: How is the premium on a life as- 
surance ascertained? To answer this ques- 
tion fully, it would be needful to go into some 
very abstruse matters; but for the present 
purpose it will be ‘sufficient to draw atten- 
=.on to the fact that an ordivary life premium 
is a uniform payment from year to year 
adjusted to meet a risk which is constantly 
increasing. The probability that a man 
aged 20 will die within a year is clearly very 
much less than the probability that 1 man 
aged 80 will die within a year. But the 
practice of assurance is that the premium 
payable shall remain the same all through 
life; and as it is a condition that, though 
the man who entered at 20 shall pay no 
greater premium each year, even if he 
reaches 80, the contract has to be so adjusted 
that he shall pay an average premium, and 
he is accordingly charged more than enough 
to meet the risk during the early years of 
assurance, in consideration of paying less 
than enough to meet the annual risk if he 
Should attain an advanced age. Hence 
there is always a surplus fund in hand, and, 
as we said before, it is the individual’s share 
of this fund that constitutes the surrender 
value.—Commercial World, London. 
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Old and Young. 


A LOTUS SONG. 
AFTER THE JAPANESE. 








BY FLORA B. HARRIS. 


I prpeaM a dream of the Lotus 
In a land that loves the sun— 
Not the bloom of every lakelet— 
A lily and rose in one— 
But a white-browed flower that blossoms 
From the dusk of Long-ago, 
As pure as the heart of Maya, 
And as fair as Fuji’s snow. 


Her mates, with their checks faint flushing, 
As if they dreamed of a rose, 
Made mock of her tintless beauty, 
In its stainless, sweet repose ; 
And she grieved—unused to scorning— 
Till her heart was like to break— 
And her sea-green leafage troubled 
The calm of the sylvan lake, 


Till her snowy petals shriveled, 
And the sweet flower-spirit fled, 
With only the pluméd cedars 
To sigh for the lovely dead ; 
But the KariySbinga’s* music 
From that “Heaven of the West” — 
Where Amida-Buddha reigneth— 
Soft-lulled the flower to rest ; 


Andthen—doubt not my legend— 
Nirvana claimed its own; 

Her roseate sisters blossomed 
For the sons of earth alone ; 

But the whiteness, earth-derided, 
To starlike beauty grown, 

By “the Boundless” biessed and chosen, 
Bloomed as a Buddha’s throne. , 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


LAMPLIGHT. 


BY ANNIE ELIOT. 








Ir was a dismal sort of lamp at its best. 
Whether or not its present state of smoky 
dimness was its best, Constance Erison did 
not feel qualified to assert, and she was far 
from having energy enough to interest 
herself actively inthe question. She simply 
abandoned all pretense of satisfaction with 
her surroundings, and threw down, im- 
patiently, the novel whose print was not 
designe: for so faint an illumination. For 
a few moments she rested her head on her 
bands, and her elbows on the table, covered 
with a red and very much askew cover, and 
gazed defiantly at the lamp. It would 
seem that a lamp of any spirit would have 
flamed forth in at least momentary resent- 
ment of the undisguised contempt mingled 
with this defiance; but it burned on with as 
feeble and irresponsible a flicker as ever. 
There are depths to the form of exaspera- 
tion of a kerosene lamp in the country, 
which try more souls than more intelligent 
tormentors. Constance felt this as she 
gazed with what was fast becoming stub- 
born intolerance; even the innocent red 
crocheted mat, into which the base of the 
lamp fitted with such careful nicety, came. 
in for a share of the contempt. It did not 
match the red of the table cover, and its 
very suitability for its purpose was against 
it. Constance rose with another impatient 
sigh, and walked over tothe window. She 
paused, with her hand on the chintz curtain, 
and looked back into the room. She had a 
great deal of beauty, a fact conspicuous 
even in the dim light. Her tall, finely- 
molded figure was clothed in tightly- 
fitting dark blue material, which fell in 
straight folds, without superfluous drapery 
of any kind, to her feet, and lengthened be- 
hind into a half train. It was ornamented 
here and there with large silver buttons, 
like ancient coins, which shone faintly 
against the dark background. Her eyes 
were also dark blue; her hair, which was 
almost blonde, curled in little rings over 
her forehead and the top of the head. Per- 
haps the eyebrows were a little too strongly 
marked, and the chin came near, but 
fortunately missed, too great firmness for 
a woman's. Ifthe heavy eyebrows were a 
defect, it was very conspicuous now, as 
they were drawn down in a discontented 
frown. Her mouth, too, was set with a 
petulant expression, not usual. There was 
not much in the room to inspire beaming 
contentment, it is true, and yet it was com- 
fortable enough. The novels lying about 





*A fabled bird that makes music for the Buddhist 
saints as they rest on Lotas flowers ingthat “ Para- 
dise of the West” where “ Amida, the Boundless Bud- 
aha,” ta enid to reign. 





the table, with the exception of the one 
Constance had just put down, were paper 
editions of the sort apt to be popular in 
country circulating libraries, where what 
knowledge the readers have of the gay 
world must be gleaned from these descrip- 
tions of beauty and fashion flourishing under 
most peculiarly favorable circumstances. 
The chairs, to say the least, were not lux- 
urious, and the knickknacks on a small 
table in the corner were not of a kind to 
enchain intelligent attention. They varied 
in attractiveness from a piece of coral to a 
small china lamb, though we should make 
an exception in favor of a shell with the 
ten commandments engraved upon it. But 
outside—and Constance drew the curtain 
and looked out—it was raining, not a 
hurrying, windy, exhilarating rain, but a 
steady, soft, persistent down-pour, which, 
in Constance’s mood, was tenfold more ex- 
asperating. 

‘“*Tt is not as if it had to rain,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘ It could stop just as well as not; 
but it won't.” 

It had rained so all day; the paths were 
wet, the grass was wet, the trees were wet, 
everything was wet; and yet it was not 
enough of a storm to raise a spirit of an- 
tagonism and defiance. A street lamp, in 
front of the gate, an advance in the higher 
civilization of which the villagers were 
justly proud, was to the full as melancholy 
an object as the one in-doors. It looked so 
very bedragkled—as a person to whom sea- 
bathing is not becoming, on just coming 
out of the water—a sort of extinguished 
look, that is, after all, not extinction. Con- 
stance leaned her forehead against the pane 
for a few moments in an unenviable mood. 
She was so tired of it; not passively tired, 
and she did not want rest; she was angrily 
tired, and she wanted action. 


‘*That is my life,” she said, gloomily. 
‘* Inside and outside, dim, colorless, unsat- 
isfactory. I am io live hereafter in the 
lamplight. The sun has gone for me, and 
I cannot supply its place with anything as 
brilliant as gas; just smoky, murky lamp- 
light.” 

As she was about to drop the curtain, her 
attention was arrested by a tall figure that 
turned in at the swinging gate. It was a 
man, covered with a long overcoat, who 
seemed to mind the rain, which fell gener- 
ously on him, not the least in the world; a 
young man, to judge from his long, swift 
stride. Constance watched him with faint 
curiosity, by no means with that quicken- 
ing of perception and observation which 
should attend a sight—as interesting a one as 
can be imagined for a young woman in her 
present circumstances. She heard him enter 
and ask Mr. Drummond, the farmer, in 
whose house she was staying, if the New 
York papers had come. 

‘Right in the settin’ room, I reckon you'll 
find ’em, Mr. North. I cale’lated to be 


sendin’ on ’em over; but I hadn’t got to it. . 


Didn’t know as you'd be over in the wet.” 

The door opened, and Constance turned 
and looked at the intruder—a tall, compact- 
ly built, good-looking fellow enough, with a 
nervous quickness of manner perceptible 
even in the way he walked over to the table 
and took up the papers; yet it was not that 
sort of quickness that makes you listen in- 
stinctively to hear something upset. He 
did not'see her at first; but, as he came for- 
ward into the faint circle of light, and took 
up one or two folded newspapers and 
glanced at the addresses, his eyes fell upon 
her too, as she stood opposite him in the 
window. 

‘*I beg pardon,” he said, in a polite, but 
rather preoccupied manner. “I did not 
know that any one was in the room,” and 
he went on looking over the evening mail 
for this part of the neighborhood, which 
was generally deposited at Farmer Drum- 
mond’s. Having selected his own, he 
half bowed again as he turned and went out 
again. In another moment Constance heard 
the outer door close, and his step outside on 
the piazza, and the click of the loosely- 
swinging gate. He had not looked at her a 
second time, though his first glance had 
not been an unintelligent one. Franklin 
North never looked at people or things in 
an altogether unintelligent fashion. He had 
not even appeared surprised; and she knew 
she was not an ordinary phenomenon in 
this part of the country. It had seemed 
that he had really no time to be surprised. 





What notice he had bestowed had been 
most self-possessed, but, if one may say so 
of notice at all, a little inattentive. Con- 
stance was unused to this sort of thing. 
Nevertheless, the incident made but little 
impression on her. With that conscious- 
ness of detail which a woman must always 
have, she was amused at his nonchalance, 
and gratified by her own indifference, at 
the same time that she dismissed it all from 
her mind. It was not by such interruption 
as this that she was to be roused from her 
state of disillusionment. Altogether, it did 
not seem as if the little incident was to in- 
augurate that chain of events which, under 
the circumstanccs, might have been ex- 
pected of it. Moreover, to that particular 
kind of interest, Constance felt at this time 
a positive disinclination. 

‘What a mistake it was, my coming 
here!” she thought wearily, as she threw 
herself down on the hard and slippery 
horsehair sofa. Yes; it had come to that. 
She had been so sure at first that it had 
been the best thing to do. So sure that, in 
a little time, in a quiet, country life, away 
from the necessity of explaining things 
even to herself, her natural, heartfelt in- 
stincts would assert themselves, and she 
would begin to find life worth living again. 
But she had been here for three weeks now; 
and, although things had been better at 
first, she felt to-night as if it were all a 
mistake. Perhaps the two days’ rain had 
something to dv with this culmination of 
herdiscontent ; but ithad been growing fora 
longer time. It was some time ago that the 
whole thing had happened—eight months 
ago. She hadpot run away at first. She 
had bravely held her own until society was 
convinced that it had been no _heart-break- 
ing thing, but a trifling one to her after all, 
and had left her free to take what solitary 
journeys she liked, without offering igno- 
minious explanations of them. Society had 
been partly right, as usual; it had not been 
a heart-breaking thing for anybody; but 
ithad left a great discontent behind. It 
was not that she missed a delight that for a 
brief while she had had, but that she woke 
up to realize that she had been missing 
something all her life long. As yet she did 
not know just what it was. She had hoped 
the country might teach her. 


He was a handsome fellow, and one with 
a certain grace in all that he said or did, 
this man to whom she had been engaged, 
and whom she remembered now with a 
certain half-sad, half-contemptuous down- 
drawing of her lips. She had believed that 
she loved. ‘‘ And I did love him,” she had 
said to herself, ever since the first revulsion of 
feeling. ‘‘It makes things no better to say 
that it was not real. And I have no pa- 
tience with that sort of thing besides.” 
This grace had fascinated her as it had fas- 
cinated others, and it had been some time 
before she had even dimly perceived, what 
was too easily to be read by less prejudiced 
eyes, that ‘‘Thou shalt not excel” was 
written over all the unstable attractiveness 
of his character. But the knowledge had 
begun to dawn upon her, unrecognized and 
unwelcome as it was. She would have so 
liked him to excel—in love or life—this girl 
with dark eyebrows and firm chin; but she 
had put it all aside until it could be put 
aside no longer. Their last interview had 
not been a stormy one. She had been sur- 
prised since to think how quiet. But Con- 
stance Erison was not a girl that stormed; 
she would have felt it awkward and melo- 
dramatic and absurd. Arthur Kent had 
not understood her well enough even to 
know this. He made a mistake, in conse- 
quence, though he was quite quick enough 
to see instantly that it was a mistake, It 
was in the country, in Autumn, and they 
had walked a mile or two through the 
woods, and were seated on the trunk of a 
fallen tree. There had been almost no 
path to follow, and the ferns grew thick 
around them; and through the trees were 
only vistas of more trees, and overhead in- 
terlacing branches, with that stillness and 
mystery about them which the deep woods 
always give. It was a strange place to 
choose for the rupture of an engagement. 
It was, instead, one to make two people 
draw nearer to each other with a grateful 
sense of human companionship. She sat 
quite still while she spoke, only now and 
then pulling bits of the lichen off from the 
fallen tree-trunk, not in a nervous, but an 





absent way. Then she brushed off her 
gloves daintily, and waited. But she was 
not as quietly self-possessed as she seemed, 
and when he answered her as he did, she 
rose, and spoke-with a vehemence he had 
not known in her. 

‘*Constance,” he had said, putting his 


_arm around her, ‘‘you do not mean one 


word you say.” 

‘‘Arthur!” she said, scornfully, ‘‘is it 
that Iam not clear, or is it that you are so 
stupid? I would not have believed it of 
you. Our engagement is broken—broken; 
do you understand? And I am sorry that 
it was ever made. It has done me no good, 
and Iam afraid it has done you none. I 
would not marry you if you proved to me— 
which you cannot do—that I am wrong in 
this case. I do not believe in you any more. 
i do not trust you. You will never be any- 
thing to me again. It is not that you have 
deceived me; it is that I have opened my 
eyes. You have not been what I thought 
you were; and I can never care for what 
you are. Do you understand me at 
last?” 

He understood her at last. She turned 
and walked rapidly away through the tall 
brakes, which swerved aside for her as she 
passed. Then she paused, and waited until 
he rose and followed her. 

‘‘We will go back together,” she said. 
‘‘There is no need of making it conspicu- 
ous.” 

Certainly it had not been a heart-break- 
ing affair. It was the enptiness and the 
weariness and the unsatisfactoriness that 
had followed that tried her so, and had 
brought her up here to the quiet country 
village at last, and that was compressing 
her lips and intensifying the lines between 
her eyebrows, as she lay stretched on the 
hard sofa in a tempest of discontent. 


The next evening came; and save for the 
twenty-four hours that had passed, and 
that she knew had been lived through, Con- 
stance was inclined to believe that it was 
the same evening, and that she was never 
to know any other stage of existence, that 
she had been tied up by enchantment in 
this dimly-lighted room, with the red table- 
cover askew and the sound of rain out- 
side. She had taken along walk early in 
the cloudy day, but it had not much re- 
freshed her; and to-night the clouds had 
settled down closer, and the persistent 
downfall was still going on, and the two 
lamps, inside and outside, were making the 
dreariness drearier. Constance could not 
bear it. She rose and put the table cover 
straight, and then she blew out the lamp. 
It made not even the customary ill-natured 
objection of a kerosene lamp to being put 
out—a faint puff sufficed for its extinction— 
and Constance seated herself in the dark- 
ness by the window. She had entirely for- 
gotten the visitor of the evening before; 
aud when she heard a step on the walk 
outside, she Jeaned forward curiously, to 
recognize the same tall, apparently weather- 
proof figure. He, tco, had forgotten her; 
for, with Mr. Drummond’s freely vouch- 
safed permission, ‘‘ Walk in, walk in,” he 
passed through and opened the door. 

‘* No light?” he said, half to himself and 
half to Mr. Drummond. ‘“ Never mind, I 
can find them,” and, Jeaving the door open, 
he walked to the table and took up the 
papers. Constance was in the darkness, 
and said quietly, as he turned quickly 
toward her: ‘‘It was stupid of me to put 
out the lamp. I think you will find matches 
on the shelf. I did not think of any one 
but myself.” 

‘“*Thanks,” said North, going to the 
doorway, his hands full of papers, to ex- 
amine them. ‘‘It is of no consequence, and 
it is my stupidity. I should have knocked ; 
but I have been here so often for my even- 
ing mail and have never found any one in 
the room till last night. But that should 
only have made me remember it this even- 
ing.” 

He spoke in a quick, incisive way, 
like a man who was not used to wasting 
words or time; but there was no mistaking 
the fact that he was a gentlemen, and his 
voice was very pleasant. The intonation 
of his voice left Constance in much doubt, 
whether it was flattering or impatient; 
probably the latter, she concluded. 

‘*How absurd he must think me,” she 
thought. ‘Sitting here in the dark, like a 
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creature. He despises both, I know, by his 
way of speaking.” 

“But you must let me remedy my 
thoughtlessness,” she said aloud, going to 
the shelf for tie matches, and striking one 
with a certain resolution, not weakly, on a 
smooth surface, that impressed him. He 
took the match out of her hand and lighted 
the lamp. 

‘* Since you will have it so,” he said. 

As he turned the mysterious little knob 
of powerful influence, he looked at her 
curiously as she stood by, watching the 
performance an instant before she returned 
to her seat. This time there was more in- 
telligent interest in the glance with which 
he studied her, in rapid detail, from head to 
foot. 

“A very pretty girl,” he decided; and ‘I 
am much obliged to you,” he said aloud, 
and the quick attention which he again 
fixed upon his mail did away with any 
awkwardness that might have arisen. Just 
at this moment Mrs. Drummond bustled in 
—a wiry, swift littke woman, who had not so 
much time for the cultivation of the purely 
social graces as her husband, but who knew 
no embarrassment in her own house. 

‘“‘Deary me! No light. You don’t say 
so. Oh! you’ve got it lit. So’twas you, 
Mr. Franklin? Been away, I guess. We’ve 
missed you. Miss Erison, let me make you 
acquainted with Mr. North.” 


Mis: Erison and Mr. North bowed, and 
and the confusing elements of the inter- 
view quietly subsided into the common- 
place. Mr. North showed no anxiety to 
pursue the acquaintance, and went away 
immediately. Constance took up the book 
again, with a determination to forget, if 
possible, for the present, that she was no 
longer a girl who took life contentedly, as 
she found it, but a woman with ua bit of 
history of her own, who knew that one 
must struggle against much that comes 
with it. But the next day the sun shone, 
and the green of the hillsides was like vel- 
vet, and the plumes of _ golden-rod 
lighted the roadway, and it was a different 
world even to Constance’s disappointed 
eyes. She had taken a book and writing 
materials and seated herself on a rocky 
hillside, where, just before her, stretchéd a 
bit of landscape framed by the trunks of 
the tall trees that shaded her. The ques- 
tion came to her, as it comes often, a doubt 
if itis indeed the same world. It is not 
that the sun shines to-day where it rained 
yesterday; it is that all the employments, 
the associations, the possibilities of the day 
are different. Distance and perspective 
themselves are changed. Just before her 
lay rising fields crossed by rail fences. 
In the distance lay the blue, wooded hills. 
This side of the hill slopes but two or three 
fields away, beyond a stretch of green 
quietness, some men were making hay. 
1t was all warm and full of lifein the Sum- 
mer sun; and yet it was so still. There 
was breath and sensation, but there was no 
action. Only over there were the hay- 
makers; she could see the regular motion 
of the man who tossed up the hay, while 
the other stood on top of the load with his 
fork; andtbeir voices now and then broke 
the stillness. It was just the lines of com- 
panionship needed to keep her thoughts 
from the sudden, startling rustles and 
snaps which come when one is entirely 
alone in the woods. She could not see 
the horses of the wagon. The slope of the 
hill and the stone wall hid them; and when, 
by and by, as she idly watched, the load 
was made up and moved away, it was like 
the disappearance of the slide of a magic 
lantern. Men, hay, and wagon slipped 
quietly out of the landscape, and left it 
lonely. Still she did not take up her 
pen. Just before her, beyond the first stone 
wall, the ‘fence crossing the smoothly- 
mown lot was broken by agate, standing 
open in a way that made one unconscivus- 
ly watch for two figures to come through 
it. They should cross the field slowly, and 
coming to the gate, pause a moment—he, 
with a scythe over his shoulder, and a 
broad straw hat tilted over his eyes, she 
with a bonnet, which should hide her face, 
except when she shyly looked up at him. 
It was just the setting for such a picture; 
but Constance, having dwelt on such senti- 
mental imaginings, roused herself impa- 
tiently. Cou!d she not be satisfied with Na- 
ture as she was? And she opened her port- 


folio with an air of resolution. This was 
not the education she had come to the 
country for. But the human element had 
always played so large a part in her enjoy- 
ment of a scene like this, that it was diffi- 
cult not to miss it. She started at each 
sound; and though chipmunks and birds 
are very nice in their way, they are not 
entirely companionable. The shadow of 
a branch which blew now and then around 
the rock on her right, made her lift 
her head suddenly half a dozen times, 
sure that somebody was coming. Finally 
she rose, and began to climb over the rocks 
higher up the steep hillside. It was not a 
fortunate impulse. She was a good climber, 
and had done much of this sort of work in 
her life, but had generally had some 
stronger support ready to her hand. The 
impatience of this thought made her care- 
less, perhaps. She slipped and fell between 
two rocks. 

**T have done it now!” she thought, with 
a little moan of pain. ‘I have sprained 
my ankle.” 

Certainly she hed given it a very uncom- 
fortable twist, and was for the present quite 
helpless. It was not a pleasant position. 
The voices of the haymakers had long ago 
died entirely away. There had been no 
one else about, and there was apparently no 
likelihood of there being any one. There 
was nothing to do but to wait; and, finding 
moving impossible, wait she did, with as 
good a grace as might be. A little pale 
with the pain, she threw back her head and 
tried to read, resolved to put off the un- 
satisfactory resource of calling into the air 
as long as possible. 

‘*Communing with Nature, with nothing 
in the way of defense and support but a 
sun umbrella, is out of date,” she said to 
herself, almost tearfully. 


It was fully an hour before she heard a 
sound more decided than the occasional 
fall of a bouzh or the rustle of a squirrel. 
It was certainly a step this time; but who 
might it be? She had had time to grow 
decidedly tired and nervous. She waited, 
and the steps turned off before any one came 
_in sight; but she distinguished them yet. 

Leaning forward, she saw Franklin North 
crossing the field and going straight toward 
the open gate in the middle. In spite of 
her need and her relief, she hesitated before 
she called. It was certainly very exasper- 
ating on his part not to have noticed her of his 
own accord; and then he had been so very 
indifferent the night before. But this was 
nonsense. If she must be so school-girlish 
as to go out alone and sprain her ankle, she 
must expect the equally school-girlish ad- 
venture of being rescued by the usual au- 
stere young man. : 

‘*Mr. North! she called. Mr. North!” 

He paused and looked about him. She 
waved her handkerchief, and he turned and 
came toward her. 

‘* He does not look any too well pleased!” 
she observed. ‘‘ Probably it is not the first 
time duty has interfered with his pleasure.” 

He raised his hat as he came up. 

**Good afternoon Miss” —— he hesitated 
amoment. Evidently he had half forgotten 
her name. 

** Miss Erison.” 

‘*Please don’t think I called you over 
here to say good afternoon,” said Constance, 
a little impatiently. His forgetfulness had 
been the last straw. ‘‘ I have sprained my 
ankle.” 

His expression, to do him justice, lost its 
conventional attention for something more 
positive. 

‘‘T am very sorry,” coming close to her. 
**T see you are pale. You must be suffering. 
Can you wait here while I get some sort of 
conveyance, or shall I carry you over to the 
road?” 

The rapidity of the change almost took 
away her breath. She expected him to be 
a little awkward and confused in his offers 
of help; and now he was speaking of her ‘‘as 
if she were a picnic basket,” she concluded. 

‘*T’ll wait as long as you dike,” she said, 
‘‘if only I know there is something to wait 
for.” 

‘* And you are not faint?” he paused to 
ask, as he started up the hill. 

‘Not in the least,” she answered. As 
he disappeared over the top she called out: 
‘*You can bring a wheelbarrow, if you like 
I shan’t mind.” He raised his hat again, 





with a smile, and went rapidly on. ‘I 





don’t want him to think it’s tragic,” she 
said to herself,” and I think I should look 
very well in a wheelbarrow.” 

The waiting was not nearly as bad now; 
and he was back again in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

‘‘IT met a man down the road a little 
way,” he said, ‘‘and he is waiting for us. 
You must Jet me carry you there.” 

‘Oh! I don’t want to trouble you to do 
that,” said Constance. ‘‘If you will give 
me your arm, I think I can manage.” 

‘* Very well,” he said. ‘* You may try.” 

He spoke as he might to a child, who 
expressed a wish to make her way through 
a stone wall by pushing. He was not 
amused. He was only willing to await the 
result of the experiment. He helped her to 
her feet, and she tried to walk, but was too 
sensible to take more than a step. 

‘*He may as well carry me conscious as 
unconscious,” she thought. ‘They say 
conscious people are lighter, too.” 

She looked at him with a little blush. 

“*T think you will have to do it, after 
all,” she said, smiling. He did not answer 
her smile. This was at present to be his 
occupation, and he was giving it his serious 
attention. He picked her up, gravely and 
carefully, and carried her around to the 
road and lifted her into the wagon. Then 
he made her as comfortable as possible, 
and seated himself on the back of the one- 
seated carriage with his feet hanging over 
the side. She demurred at his putting him- 
self so much out of his way. 

** Not at all,” he said, politely. 
be of further use.” 

‘Are you in the habit of transporting 
valuable merchandise from place to place?” 
she asked lightly, as he carried her from 
the carriage to the house, and deposited her 
on the haircloth sofa. 

‘““Why? Have I been rough?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“Oh! dear me, no! 
answered. ‘‘ You did it so as if you were 
used toit. In fact,” she added to herself, 
when he had gone, hardly listening to her 
thanks, for a doctor, ‘‘as if I had beena 
bale, a nice, valuable bale—but a bale all 
the same.” 

‘Tt was not a serious sprain,” the doctor 
said; but she must keep quiet for a week. 


So the haircloth sofa became her per- 
manent resting place during the day; and 
there she received Franklin North, when 
he came the next day to ask about her. It 
was merely conventional courtesy on his 
part, she saw, which piqued her inexpress- 
ibly. The next day he came again, how- 
ever, to bring her some books; and this 
time he stayed longer. Arthur Kent was 
by no means the only man that had yielded 
to Constance Erison’s charm; and the at- 
tention so evidently exacted from this one 
by circumstances, the preoccupation in his 
work, whatever it was, which seemed wait- 
ing to seize him even in her presence, were 
just the incentive needed to rouse in her 
the woman’s desire for conquest, which 
she had felt was entirely done away by dis- 
appointment and disgust. It grew during 
the week to be the usual thing tor North 
to make two or three calls a day. She found 
out all about him. Mrs. Drummond gave 
her the statistics; and Franklin himself, 
when he found she was an intelligent listen- 
er, told her readily of his plans and pursuits. 
He was a civil engineer, and was working 
just now enthusiastically at some problems 
of his profession, whose solufion was to 
bring him both great pleasure and benefit. 
He had evidently had enough of society; 
but did not care for it; felt he had out- 
grown it, as so many clever men do, fool- 
ishly enough. He showed her a number of 
pretty attentions, but attentions so evident- 
ly called out by her position, and not her 
personality, that there was no possibility of 
misunderstanding his motives. Constance 
saw no reason why she should not pursue 
the acquaintance. lt was a trifle idyllic, 
to be sure; but she had left home to get rid 
of convention. 

So the days passed, and Constance’s con- 
finement to the house was over. They 
found themselves “in the way of taking 
walks in the long afternoons, when, by 
some sudden change of hours, North found 
his work for the day done. Not long walks, 
for Constance was careful of her ankle yet; 
but there were delicious places of warmth 
and shade and dryness and quiet within 


“*T may 


That is it!” she 


easy access on all sides, and conversation 
and mutual acquaintance are plants that 
flourish under such conditions of Nature. 
Constance had assumed the post of 
teacher. It interested her amazingly; for 
she found that certain sides of this resolute 
young man’s character were strongly in 
need of development. Particularly had he 
missed those softer phases of life which we 
all need to make part of ourselves. Per- 
haps the wish for conquest had taken a 
subordinate place. At least she was con- 
sciously absorbed only in the wish to teach 
him something of what she had herself 
learned. It was not a pursuit, perhaps, that 
would recommend itself to parents and 
guardians from its intrinsic safety, as-one 
to be followed on Summer afternoons, by a 
young man, however austere, under the 
tutelage of a young woman, even excep- 
tionally wise, and who had already bitten 
into the dust of sentimental apples of 
Sodom. 

‘*T think you are a little cruel,” she said, 
one day, when their acquaintance was two 
or three weeks old. ‘* And cruelty is uot a 
pleasant trait. You would shut off so much 
from so many. You would have nothing 
interfere with ambition or work—not only 
for yourself, but for others. You have no 
sympathy for people who are weak enough 
to prefer certain enjoyments to certain ad- 
vantages.” 

‘No; I have not,” he answered, ‘‘ That 
is true.” _— 

‘* And becauge you do not want certain 
things, you despise others who would wish 
body and soul to possess them. They are 
not what you want, and, therefore, a fig for 
the fool who does want them!” 

She spoke warmly. His criticisms of the 
hero of a certain book had vexed her that 
day. 4 

‘*Am I really so narrow-minded as that?” 

‘‘Yes. I think you are. You have never 
learned half that there is to learn in the 
world.” 

‘‘But a man can atleast bear his own 
burdens, and not shift them to another’s— 
even a woman’s—shoulders. And he can 
shut his eyes to a prospect that pleases too 
much, and shut his lips against what he 
knows is poison; and small honor to him 
for such penny wisdom, and much blame 
to him if he does otherwise!” 

‘*Oh! you are too hard! Altogether too 
hard!” 

‘‘Am I too hard when I say that we 
know certain things are best worth having, 
and that when we lose ourselves for others 
of less worth, we have no right to claim 
sympathy with our misfortunes and pity 
for our mistakes ?” 

‘*Yes; you are. Indeed, you are. I know 
much of what you say is true; that facts 
make up life, and that itis difficult to fit 
artistic drapery to facts.” She paused a 
moment, and then went on, in a lower tone: 
‘*T sometimes think I have done with all 
the other. But at least I believed in it until 
I was disappointed, and—yes—I believe in 
it now, for some people.” 

‘* Asd you would have me believe in it 
till I, too, am disappointed?” he asked, 
curiously. 

‘** Yes,” she said, gravely. ‘‘I would. It 
might do you good. It would widen your 
horizon.” 

‘*T do not like to be called narrow,” he 
said, witha smile. ‘I'd rather you would 
say concentrated.” 

“Oh! you are very concentrated,” re- 
turned Constance, in a lighter tone. ‘For 
example: You know very well that the 
day when you found men the woods, and 
I called to you, your first impulse was to 
go on and leave me alone.” 

‘Oh! I say, that is rather hard!” said 
Franklin. ‘‘I was only too glad when I 
found out about your ankle.” 

Constance burst out laughing. 

‘* But not before,” she said. 

He hesitated, and she laughed again. He 
was quite too well aware how vexed he 
had been at the interruption to be entirely 
amused. 

** At least, I did not think I deserved to 
be called cruel,” he said, a little nettled. 

**Oh! you were quite perfection after- 
ward!” she said, coolly. ‘‘ But that was 
your education. Etiquette books expressly 
state that no gentleman would violently 
abuse a lady for spraining her ankle, or 
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he wasinahurry. One must be more or 
less conventional.” 

North laughed. 

‘*T shall remember the hint,” he said. 

‘* But, as I was about to say when you 
led me off by an ill-timed defense of your 
conduct, you would thus have voluntarily 
cut yourself off from an opportunity to 
study the native graces. You did not wish 
to practice the salutary lessons of patience, 
forbearance, and Christian charity.” 

‘*T did not recognize the teacher,” said 
North, looking at her with an expression 
not less intelligent than it had been the first 
time, but perhaps a trifle more attentive. 
‘*A moral teacher should bave the air of 
the responsibilities she incurs. You did 
not. I never shall forget that positively 
shrewish ‘I didn’t call youhere to say good 
afternoon.’” 

Certainly enlightment of some sort was 
sure to follow such conscientious efforts as 
these. 

September came, and with it the time for 
Constance to goaway. The evening before, 
she was sitting in the farmhouse parlor, 
and Franklin came in for the mail. He 
usually stayed but a moment at this time; 
but, in view of her departure, he came over 
to her window, and, seating himself on the 
arm of the horsehair sofa, talked with her 
as she sat in the little cane-seat rocking- 
chair, with her head half resting upon the 
chin'z curtain. The light of the lamp was 
as dim as ever; but, through an opening in 
the curtain, a stream of moonlight fell on 
the floor. It reminded them both of their 
first meeting. 

‘* | intended this country visit of mine to 
be an education,” said Constance, as he rose 
to go, *‘and [ think it has been in a sense. 
I find that Nature and intelligent comment 
combined, give one healthy ideas of life, 
which I was sadly in need of when I came.” 
She smiled as she spoke; but she was 
serious, none the less. 

**And I,” rejoined Franklin, ‘* have 
learned to distrust my own philosophy. 
That is something for a man as obstinate as 
I. Is itnot?” 

“Yes; it is much,” she sighed. Had 
she only taught what she herself was begin- 
ning to lose—distrust? 

‘Tam not sure that it is all!” he added. 
** Good-bye.” 

It is a question if they were both so im- 
personal as they seemed. Constance was 
determined to assume nothing less. She 
felt, as she said, that she was better. The 
new delights of air and sight and sunshine 
were new to her. She was readier to go 
back to the round of life, which she had 
once been inclined hastily to pronounce a 
treadmill. She was sorry to leave the 
country; but she was conscious of a sort of 
exhilaration at the thought of doing or be- 
ginning anything. Her life seemed to lie 
in brighter colors than it had done. She 
thought of Arthur Kent with a tolerance, 
sometimes amused. It seemed to her as if 
it would be in better taste to hate hima 
little; but she only wondered. She felt that 
she could credit him with wondering too— 
which made things easier. 

To-night, as North left the room, she took 
up the smoky lamp witha feeling, no longer 
restless discontent, but yet, as she listened 
to his retreating steps, a curious regret 
that she did not understand. She heard 
him on the path outside, and then he 
paused and turned back. She put down 
the lamp irresolutely. He came rapidly 
through the hall, and opened the door again. 
He came up to her as she stood in the dim, 
flickering circle of the lamp-light, looking 
toward him with startled eyes. 

‘*Constance,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot help it. 
It is nct what I ought to do, but it is too 
strong for me. i will not let you go with- 
out a word to say if J may follow you. I 
love you. Ihave giveu you all a man may 
give; and have you nothing for me? But it 
is all yours, anyway.” 

She did not answer at first. It was some 
time, indeed, before she answered—time 
enough to glance around the commuaplace 
room with a feeling of startled wonder. 
Certainly it was long enough to make aman 
impatient. 

** Well, Franklin,” she said at last, but 
without raising her eyes, in her usual frank 
way, ‘“‘I have found what you may re- 
member implying to me Oncé—that a pro- 
fessor of ethics incurs certain heavy respon- 
sibilities.” Then she looked up an instant, 
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THE EXPLOIT OF PUSSY-CAT 
GRAY. 
BY MARY ©. HUNTINGTON. 


OLD Pussy-cat Gray is both handsome and fat ; 
Renowned for ber prowess is she ; 
If she sharpens her claws ’tis death to a rat. 
Where one mouse is caught by a very smart 
cat 
This wonderful puss catches three. 


Her dress is of gray, with broad trimmings of 
black, 
As soft and as shiny as silk ; 
Though she has but one suit, she never is slack, 
But washes her face, and each whisker 
smooths back 
On drinking her saucer of milk. 


Her manner is gentle ; her courage is great ; 
From none doth she flee but the man 

Who comes for old rags to the area gate ; 

For the notion has entered her wise little pate 
That he’l! carry her off if he can. 


It chanced that a neighbor, who lived very 
near, 
A vitit was wishing to make. 
And pussy’s kind mistress, to make the way 
clear, 
Took home her pet parrot till she should ap- 
pear, 
Nor dreamt of the strife it would wake. 
The parrot, though wise, but one sentence 
could say, 
Which reached the extent of his lore ; 
And this it would sbriek fifty times in a day. 
‘Will you dine? Will youdine? Will you dine, 
sir, I say?” 
He shrilly would cry o’er and o’er. 


Old Pussy-cat Gray, fast asleep in a chair, 
Awoke from her dreams with a start, 

What curious creature was sitting up there? 

She gazed all about with a wondering air, 
Surprise in her small feline heart. 


‘It looks like a chicken ; perhaps it is fat,” 
She thought, with a blink of her eyes, 
‘Tt surely must taste quite as good as a rat. 
I'll catch it.” She crept up, this wonderful cat, 
To take pretty Poll by surprise. 


The parrot, poor creature, looked on in dis- 
may ; 
For he knew that it boded him ill. 
So he tried to prepare for the coming affray 
By sharp’ning his claws in a bloodthirsty way, 
And solemnly whetting his bill. 


With green eyes aglow, and slow switching her 
tail, 
Puss suddenly sprang on her prey. 
Then, oh! there arose such a terrible wail ! 
The feathers and fur flew like leaves in a gale, 
Alas! for poor Pussy-cat Gray. 


‘* Will you dine?” shrieked the parrot, and Pussy- 
cat Gray, 
Her whiskers erect with afright, 
Her tail, thrice its size, stood stock still in 
dismay. 
“It talks! It’sa man!” She fled wildly away, 
Her senses deserting her quite. 


She hid ‘neath the lounge, and that valorous 
cat 
Came not forth at her kind mistress’s call ; 
For, though she had bravely slain many a rat, 
She dreamt not a chicken could speak out 
like that, 
So was not prepared ; that was all, 


Grown older and wiser is Pussy-cat Gray— 
A fat and a solemn gray sinner ; 

Yet, show her a parrot and she'll flee away 

As quickly as when on the memorable day 
That Polly but asked her to dinner. 

LEBANON, Conn. 





JACK STANTON’S STRAY. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 


‘*Jaok Stanton! Ho, Jack Stanton!” 

Jack was on the steps of the back porch, 
and as it was a warm day, and he had just 
come from the post-office, he had no special 
mind to answer the call. They were going 
to play ball. He saw Joe Merritt, with his 
club, crossing the street at that moment. 
Jack was rather fond of ball, though his 
share of the game was not large. He ran 
after it when it went beyond bounds; and, 
once in a while, by a lucky spring, he 
caught iton the fly. But he liked always 
to play with the boys; and now—yes, little 
Will Stanton was to be in. It was Jack’s 
business to take care of him, anyway; and 
he picked himself up and went over to the 
ball-ground. 

Harry Stanton had come out after Will; 
May and Nellie and Kate and Baby Ruth 
were following to watch the game. There 
were so many of the Stanton children that 
there really seemed no need of giving the 
family name to Jack-—-a waif and stray, 
taken in two years before. But the little 
folks had called him so in those first days, 








when they found out what a ‘good-natured 
fellow he was, and what a capital playmate. 
And the name clung to, him, so that now 
every one in the village called him by it, 
and he was quite one of the family. 

‘*He’ll never disgrace it, at any rate,” 
Mr. Stanton had said, laughing, one even- 
ing, when his wife begged him to forbid the 
children’s calling him so. ‘In fact, my 
dear, he’s the handsomest and best-behaved 
member of the flock, now.” 

‘‘And he’s our own—own dear Jack!” 
little Nellie had added, hugging his curly, 
black head, “und we love him just as 
much as—as we do each other; and he ought 
to be called Jack Stanton, if he is only a 
dog!” 

Only a dog, indeed; but such a splendid, 
big Newfoundland, with curly, black coat 
anda white vest, and lovely, dark eyes, 
aad the merest tips of white at the end of 
his waving bushy tail! He was a know- 
ing fellow, too, and had been taught 
no end of tricks by the children. I have 
seen him play leap frog with the boys, 
and seem to enjoy it as much as they. He 
wore a harness and dragzed them on a sled 
in Winter--a red leather harness Nellie had 
made for him, and which only she could 
have persuaded him to wear so meekly. 
But he liked coasting much better, and 
would come down the hill on the front of 
Harry’s long sled, with a bark as wild as 
his master’s shouts. He trotted to market 
with Mr. Stanton, and brought home the 
basket. He even went to the post-office. 


And to cap all, he went to church every 
Sunday, with the family, and behaved 
much better than Harry and Will; for he 
slept straight through the sermon, and that 
they couldn’t keep still long enough to do. 
At first, Mrs. Stanton had not liked this, 
and she had gone so far as to shut him up 
Sunday morning to prevent it. That did 
very well for once; but the next week 
Jack was not to be found after breakfast, 
and he only appeared at the church door 
when it was too late to take him back. 
After that, she tried shutting him up Satur- 
day night, and then Saturday afternoon, 
and then Saturday morning, and then she 
gave itup. The truth was, the house was 
very lonely when all the family went to 
church. Jack did not like it. He thought 
it much nicer to go with the rest, and after 
a while, when people were used to it, they 
thought so, too. Once only he got into a 
difficulty. He came late one morning, the 
day after the annual pew-renting, and when 
he went to the old seat where he always 
found his family, tlrere was no one there 
but a vinegar-faced man, who shook a cane 
at him, and said: ‘‘ Out, sir!” as loud as he 
dared. Of course, Jack Stanton went out. 
He was too much of a gentleman to stay 
where he was not wauted, and, besides, 
where was his dear master and the chil- 
dren? Ashe trotted soberly down the aisle 
he thought how to find them; and the next 
minute some one saw him going up the gal- 
lery stairs. The gallery was at the front 
end of the church, over the vestibule, and 
there were the singers’ seats and the melo- 
deon ; for this was an old-fashioned church, 
and all this happened a good while ago. 
Nobody disturbed him, for by this time, 
every one knew Jack Stanton; but the 
young folks in the choir smiled, you may 
be sure, when they saw him plaat his fore- 
feet on the front railing and look all around 
the church below. Right, left—amen cor- 
ner—ah! there at last is his master’s head, 
and Harry’s next, and Will turns at that in- 
stant and seeg him, and it’s a double wonder 
that the boy doesn’t whistle, or the dog 
bark. Will nudges his mother and whis- 
pers the news, and, in another minute, 
Jack comes gravely down the aisle and asks 
admittance, and Mr. Stanton anbuttons 
the door of the pew, and he lies down at 
his master’s feet? with a long sigh of satis- 
tion. Now, that is true, every word of it, 
and some of the old people who sat that day 
in the gallery will vouch for it. 

Brave, faithful Jack Stanton! As the 
years went on and the children grew 
up, he only loved them more. By long 
being treated as well as a hunmn be- 
ing, talked to, praised, blamed, trusted, 
Jack’s intelligence had been so devel- 
oped that he seemed to know about as 
much as one. He could not talk, but he 
could understand, and he could make him- 
self understood, and what more would you 





have? Perbaps, because he had always 
been made so much of by people, Jack was 
not very fond of other dogs, and had very 
little to do with them. He was a born aris- 
tocrat, and he kept his distance, thinking 
his brethren rather a poor set, and mostly 
with very bad magners. 

But one day there erawled under the 
fence the most forlorn little dog you ever 
saw, all dusty and dirty and bleeding; for 
some wretch had just cut off his tail. He 
seemed half-starved, too; and he came up to 
the back porch where Jack lay, with his 
poor remnant of a tail close to his legs; and 
if you know what a ‘‘ hang-dog” look means 
you can fancy the glance he gave his fa- 
vored brother. Jack thought he had never 
seen so wretched a specimen of his kind. 
He reminded him of the tramps his mistress 
sometimes fed, when he let them get near 
enough to the house to ask for a meal. 
But he was too forlorn to be fought or 
ordered off. Jack got up, smelled him all 
over, and then decided what todo. ‘ You 
stay here,” he said to him, in dog-talk, 
‘and Dll bring some one.” 

Two minutes later Mrs. Stanton, taking 
her afternoon nap on the sitting-room 
lounge, felt a cold nose on her cheek, and 
was wakened by the gentle bark Jack knew 
how to give. ‘‘ Why, what is it, old fellow 
—tramps?” she said, stroking him as he 
looked toward the back door expressively. 
‘*Go find Biddy then! She is somewhere 
around.” 

But Jack did not stir. He knew well 
enough that Biddy had slipped over to the 
next neighbor’s while her mistress slept. So, 
finally, when she could not drive him away, 
Mrs. Stanton rose and followed him; and 
she knew what was wanted when she saw the 
other dog. A dish of water—and oh! how 
the poor fellow lapped it up—some scraps 
of meat, swallowed with a haste which Jack 
strongly disapproved, finally a bandage to 
stop the bleeding from his poor tail. ‘‘ But 
we can’t have him here, Jack,” she said 
when she had done all that. ‘‘ You must 
get him out of the yard now.” 

Jack understood; but for once he did not 
mind. Instead he led the stray to the brook 
at the foot of the orchard, anc when he had 
had a bath brought him back to the porch 
and let him lie down on a corner of his 
own mat; and there the children found 
them, when they came home from school an 
hour later. 

‘Oh! what fun!” they shouted, ‘‘ Jack’s 
adopted another dog!” And they looked the 
new-comer over, and decided that when he 
was rested he would have some play in him; 
for he was plainly a puppy. The children 
wouldn’t have minded a dog apiece, they 
were so fond of them. 

But Mrs. Stanton was of another opin- 
ion. ‘* We must realiy get rid of him,” she 
said to her husband, when, next morning, 
she found him still on the porch. ‘One 
dog is quite enough with hot weather 
coming on. Perhaps Pat”—he was the 
man-of-all-work—‘‘ could carry him to the 
woods.” 

‘Let him stay a day, my dear,” kind 
hearted Mr. Stanton answered, “ get an- 
other square meal anda chance to rest. 
He’s had hard luck, it’s plain, and I don’t 
like to turn away even a dog in such a con- 
dition.” 

‘‘T'm afraid if he stays a day there’ll be 
no getting rid of him at all,” Mrs. Stanton 
said, ‘‘and of course we can’t keep him, 
Jack would die of jealousy. I wonder he’s 
let him stay so long.” 

‘*But since he has—out of pure pity, of 
course—I think we can endure it. I don’t 
care to be outdone in kindness by a dog. 
But, of course, for Jack’s sake, he must 
be sent away in a.dayortwo. Perhaps we 
can find some one to take him off our 
hands. 

‘* Such a wretched looking creature! No 
indeed!” And she proved right in both her 
ideas. No one else wanted the poor stray; 
and as he proved to have plenty of play in 
him he was soot in the children’s good 
graces. 

‘*Dolet us keep him,” they begged, and 
Mr. Stanton added : 

‘Really, my dear, I think we might as 
well. Jack is getting old. He’s not good 
for much now to guard the house. And 
the dogs seem to get on well together. I 
don’t believe Jack will mind.” 

He put down his hand as he spoke, to 
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stroke the new-comer. It was after tea, and 
they were all on the porch. Thanks to rest 
and good feeding, he was not such a bad- 
looking fellow, and he put up his paws now 
on Mr. Stanton’s knee. And then they 
heard astrange noise behind them—a some- 
thing between a howl and a roar—and Jack, 
who had heard and seen quite enough, had 
him by the neck, and was giving him such 
a shaking as he had never felt before. 

‘*Oh! for shame! for shame! Jack Stan- 
ton!” little May cried; and then he dropped 
the puppy and slunk off, his tail between 
his legs; and it was not often Jack had to 
do that. The puppy picked himself up, 
breathless and bewildered, and sought 
comfort in May’s lap. Jack saw that as he 
went round the corner of the house to his 
mat, and the memory rankled in him as he 
lay there thinking it all over. This was 
worse than he had bargained for. To steal 
away his pettings, to make master talk of 
him as old ard good for nothing, and think 
of filling his place! Plainly, he had done a 
stupid thing intakinginthe puppy. It was 
plain to every one next morning that the 
dogs were no longer friends. But it was 
plain, too, that Stray—so they had named 
him—was not going to leave the field. He 
tried to conciliate his big brother; but Jack 
would have nothing todo withhim. He 
was too proud to fight such a little fellow, 
but he growled every time he came near, 
and once he snapped viciously at Biddy 
when she tossed a bone to Stray. He 
snatched it away as soon as her back was 
turned, and ran with it to the foot of the 
garden; and Mrs. Stanton who had seen it 
all, said, sadly, to her oldest boy: 

‘Tt’s no use Will. We must get rid of 
him. We can’t turn old Jack off, and 
there’ll be no keeping the peace between 
them.” 

‘*We shall have to shoot Stray then.” 
Will said, gloomily. ‘‘If we carried him 
off now, he’d be sure to come back. I de- 
clare, Mother, I thought our Jack had more 
sense.” 

‘*He’s jealous, you see. Dogs always 
are. Look at bim now—how unhappy he 
is! Poor Jack! Come here, old fellow!” 
And Jack returning sadly from his bone 
burial, brightened at his mistress’s touch, 
wagged his tail delightedly over her caress- 
ing words, and gave Stray, as he went to 
lie down, a glance of high disdain. 

But the next day something happened. 
It was the middle of the afternoon, the 
children were not yet home from school, 
and Biddy bad gone down town. Jack 
had gone off to the brook to meditate 
on his miseries, and Stray was asleep 
on the por@h. Mrs. Stanton was asleep 
too, on the sitting-room lounge, and she had 
darkened the house to keep out heat and 
flies. So, when ashabby looking man came 
up the deserted road and saw the blinds all 
drawn, he thought, naturally enough, that 
no one was at home. Easy enough for him 
to slip in, get the dinner he wanted, put a 
few things in his pocket—silver spoons, if 
nothing else—and slip out and away. But 
he stopped at sight of Stray on the mat. 

‘*These wretched little dogs,” he mut- 
tered; for he knew by experience that ac- 
tive litule fellows were harder to manage 
than slow-moving large ones. He went 
round to the kitchen door where Jack 
should have been on guard; and here, 
through an open window, he swung him- 
self into the kitchen. There, hanging un- 
der the clock was a great silver watch, a 
dear, old-fashioned one that had come 
down to Mrs. Staaton from her grandfather, 
and that she prized almost at its weight in 
gold. In an instant he had slipped it and 
the broad, curiously-wrought chain at- 
tached into his pocket, and then he made 
for the pantry. But at his step on the bare 
floor here, quick-eared Stray was awake 
and scratching on the blind. The fasten- 
ing was loose, it gave way, and then his 
bark roused at once Mrs. Stanton from her 
nap and the tramp from his rummaging the 
cupboards. As one came from the sitting- 
room the other stepped from the pantry, and 
which was more startled it was hard to tell. 
But the tramp—a stout fellow, with a big 
stick—had the advantage against this slen- 
der little woman, and he knew it. 

**T come in fur some dinner, mum,” 
he said, an evil leer on his face as he saw 
how white she grew. ‘‘ An’, seein’ ye was 
asleep, I thought I’d jest help myself. But 





as ye’re up, mebbe ye won’t mind gittinm 
me some butter. I aint overfond o’ dry 
bread. And if ye’ve a bit o’ change in 
the house, I'll take keer of it for you.” 

Mrs. Stanton felt her helplessness; but 
she saw the end of the chain hanging from 
his pocket, and she was determined no 
tramp should take that before her eyes. 

‘*Stray!” she said to the dog, who stood 
beside her, not knowing precisely what to 
do, and so waiting for orders, ‘‘ go find 
Jack Stanton. He’s at the barn”; and, as 
the dog dashed away, ‘‘ You’ll get no change 
from me,” she said, shortly. 

Of course the tramp thought Jack Stan- 
ton was a man, and fora minute lost his 
confidence. ‘‘I aint a-goin’ to hurt ye, 
mum. Ye need’nt be afraid,” he said. 
‘‘T’m tired an’ hungry, an’ I diin’t mean no 
harm. Jest give me asquare meal an’a 
nickel, an’ I'll go.” 

‘* Perhaps you'll go without,” Mrs. Stan- 
ton said; ‘‘an leave behind that watch 
you've put in your pocket, too. I’m not 
alone in the house.” 

But her voice shook despite her brave 
words. The tramp thought her afraid, and 
turned defiant again. He looked at his 
stick, and pushed the end of the chain down 
deeper. ‘‘I don’t see nobody,” he said, in- 
solently. ‘It’s all a blind; but I aint so 
easy takenin. Gi’ me what I want right 
straight, or l’ll”-- 

He stepped nearer, his evil eyes gleam- 
ing. Just as he lifted his club there 


was a rush behind him, and “At him 
Jack, Stray!” she cried. ‘Get out 
what's in his pocket!” In an instant 


they were on him, Jack springing straight 
at his throat. But the poor fellow had 
lost his early grip, and the fight would 
have been too much for him alone. But 


no tramp could manage two at once, a big | 


dog at his throat and a little one’s teeth 
deep in his leg. Stray hadn’t Jack’s 
strength or science; but he was even harder 
to shake off. He throttled the one; but 
just as his fingers closed on him, the other’s 
teeth buried themselves in his hand, and, 
with a howl, he let Jack go. And then the 
were all on the floor together, and Jack 
had dragged the watch out, and then Mrs. 
Stanton called them off. Jack obeyed from 
habit; but Stray could not leave the 
fight. The tramp picked himself up, still 
clinging to his coat, and darted out the 
door, Jack at his heels. Mrs. Stanton 
wanted to call them back; she was afraid 
he might turn, once out of the house, and 
kill one of them. She need not have been 
anxious. His one idea was to get away 
from these dogs. ‘One I could have 
managed," he thought, as he ran. ** But two, 
and one a pesky beast, with the sharpest 
teeth ever I see!” 

Half way down the road, in their mad 
chase, the dog met the children, and they all 
came back together; and then what an ex- 
citement there was over the two heroes! 
‘** And they both helped,” May cried. ** Oh! 
Jack! Now, now, you won’t mind about 
Stray, will you, dear old fellow? If he 
hadu’t gone to get you, you couldn’t have 
been in the fight, you know?” She kissed 
the white star on his forehead, and hugged 
his black head, and then she called up 
Stray. ‘* You helped each other, doggies,” 
she said, ‘* and you must shake hands over 
it. Give me your paw, Jack Stanton; here, 
Stray; and you're going to be friends now, 
always.” And they were. Perhaps Jack 
only made the best of the situation; but he 
had always been such a noble dog that I 
think it was something more. He had found 
out that Stray was good for something. 
But he kept his rights as the elder brother. 
Stray could take his place at ball, but only 
he could go to mail, or escort the family to 
church, Stray, indeed, showed no mind to 
this last amusement. **And { dare say, it 
aint every dog who could stand the music,” 
Jack would say, benevolently, when Stray 
came to mect them ontheir return. ‘‘ And 
its just as well you should stay and guard 
the house.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In earnest, but not in just. 
In iron, but not in rust. 

In guarding, but not in keep. 
In harvest, but not in reap. 
In Christmas, but not in gift. 
In cleaving, but not in rift. 
In sulphate, but not in salt. 
In brewing, but not in malt. 
In harrow, but not in tear. 

In Bruin, but not in bear. 

In jingle, but not in prate. 

In grandeur, but not in state. 
In rapid, but not in quick. 

In timber, but not in stick. 
In tender, but not in soft. 

In highway, but not in loft. 
In hermit, but not in cell. 


In ringing, but not in bell. 

In wretched, but not in sad, 

In temper, but not in mad. 

In yonder, but not in far, 

In fasten, but not in bar. 

In quickness, but not in haste, 
In flavor, but not in taste. 

In rooster, but not in crow. 

My coming you soon will know. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. Isr. 
DIAGONAL. 


Valor 
Heath 
Sorry 
, Stays 
Minim 
Miser 
Doric 
Irony 
Yield 
Thump 
Whoop 
Mould 
Patti 
Grade 
Blast 
Lymph 
Swift 


THREE SQUARE WORDS. 


t 
Oo 
n 
Kno 
Nod 
Ode 
Test 


REHEADINGS. 
Languish. 
Olive. 
Near. 
Graces, 
Fairy. 
Event, 
Lark. 

La wful, 
Oration, 
Waft. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


AN eminent lawyer of the city of New York, 
Hon. Jos. R, FLanpers, formerly law-partner 
of ex-Vice-President Wheeler, and for several 
years a member of the N. Y. State Legislature, 
was ca'led upon by a Reporter at his well-ap- 
pointed office in ‘*Temple Court,” and inter- 
viewed in regard to his experience with Com 
pound Oxygen. “I found him,” says the Re- 
porter, ‘‘ disposed to engage in conversation re- 
garding his illness and his complete restora‘ion 
to health.” His statement was substantially as 
follows : 

‘Vor many years I suffered from weak diges- 
tion and the ew consequent upon it. My 
health, since I was twenty-one years of age, was 
not at any time vigorous. Gradually I declined 
into a state of physical und nervous prosiration, 
in which work became almost an impossibility. 
In 1879 I was all run down in strength and 
spirits, Energy and ambition had departed. 

** So [ kept on until the Summer of 1882. Then 
I went to Thousand Islands, where I stayed sev- 
eral weeks with friends. But 1 found that the 
atmosphere did not agree with me, I came away 
feeling that the battle of life was nearly ended, 
The next time I saw my old law-pariner, Vice- 
President Wheeler, he told me t the Doctor 
had said to hum that he never expected again to 
see me alive, When I arrived at home in Sep- 
tember, it was in such a state of exhaustion that 
I was unable to leave the house except on mild 
days, and then only to walk slowly a block or 

wo, 

** Meanwhile my son had learned something 
about Compound Oxygen, and wrote, urging me 
totry it. ButI had lost all faith in remedies, I 
had tried many things, and had no energy to 
try any more. In September, however, my son 
came to New York and persuaded me to visit Dr. 
Turner, who is in charge of Dr. S:arkey & Pa- 
ien’s office in New York, I went, not because I 
had any faith in this Treatment, but to gratify 
my son’s kind importunity. When Dr. Turner 
examined my case, he thought I was av far gone 
he hardly dared to express the faintest 

ope, 

“On the seventh of October I commenced 
taking Compound Oxygen. To my great sur- 
prise I began to feel better withina week, Ina 
month I improved so greatly that 1 was able to 
come lo :..y office and do some legal work, I then 
came to the office regularly, except in bad weath- 
er. On the nineteenth of December a Jaw mat- 
ter came into my hands. It was a complicated 
case, promising to give much trouble and to re- 
quire close attention. I had noambition to take 
it; for I had no confidence in my ability to at 
tend to it. I consented, however, to advise con- 
cerning it, and to do a little work. One com-- 
plication after another arose, I kept working 
at it all Winter and into the Spring. For three 
months this case required as continuous thought 
and labor as I had ever bestowed on any case in 
Yet, under the constant 


“My confidence in the restorative power of 
Compound Oxygen is complete, as aisu it is in 
the ability and integrity of Drs, Starkey & 
Palen ; otherwise I should not allow my name to 
be used in this connection, I have Sreely 
made mention of the history of my case as a duly 
I owe of rendering pos service to some who 
mag be as greatly in need of physical recupera- 
tion as I was.” 
Das. Stankey & Paten, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Bt, —— will send free to. any one who 
will write for it their Treatise on Compound 





Oxygen. 
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farm and Garden. 
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THE LUMBERMEN AND THE 
FORESTS. 


BY N. H. EGLESTON. 





Iv anything were needed to confirm the state- 
ments of those who have been urging that we 
are cutting off our forests with alarming and 
reckless speed, and endangering our future 
thereby, the meeting of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association of the Northwest, recently 
held at Chicago, would be sufficient. This meet- 
ing had been looked forward te with much in- 
terest, because it was known that a prominent, 
if not the principle feature of it, would be the 
endeavor to bring about an agreement among 
the lumber manvfacturers to shut down their 
mills at an early day, in order to relieve the 
lumber market of the excessive supply under 
which it is staggering. 

The papers specially devoted to the lumber 
trade, with some exceptions, have not only de- 
nied, but ridiculed the statements which have 
been made as tothe rapid consumption of our 
forests, and the dangers threatened in conse- 
quence, They have poured contempt upon the 
figures given by the last census, which was the 
first in which the timber supply of the country 
had been taken into account. They have pointed 
their sarcasms at the “ denuders” and ‘“ pro- 
fessors,”’ as they have chosen to style those who 
have endeavored to check the consumption of 
the forests, and have declared that the 
supply of wood for lumber is still abundant, 
and that there is no occasion for alarm. 
But, while seeking to make this impression 
upon the public.at large, they have not failed 
to caution the lumber manufacturers them- 
sclves against drawing too freely upon the 
forests, declaring that these were by no means 
inexhaustible. Last Autumn, as preparations 
were being made for the usual Winter chopping 
and logging, the owners of the forests were 
urged to restrict the amount of their cutting, 
both on account of the state of the market at 
that time, and because of the limited stock of 
trees remaining. But there being no agreement 
binding upon all, each one trusted that his 
neighbor would cut less, and so he could safely 
cut the usual amount. The result was, the Win- 
ter being withal very favorable to lumber opera- 
tions, logs were cut toa larger amount than in 
any previous season. The Spring opened with a 
greatly overstocked market, both of logs and 
lumber, and though there was some activity at 
the beginning of the season, the trade bas been 
very duli and depressed throughout the country, 
and even a considerable concession in prices 
has failed to carry off the accumulated stocks in 
the yards and at the mills, In the very face of 
the dullness and depression, however, the mill- 
owners have been manufacturing lumber to the 
extent of their ability, and throwing it upon the 
market till it will receive no more ; and now they 
are piling it around their mills, and, in some 
cases, have been obilged to seek additional stor- 
age room elsewhere. And still the saws run 
with all the speed that water and steam can give 
them. 

It was in view of these facts that the gather- 
ing of lumber manufacturers was recently held, 
and in the hope that some plan might be de- 
vised by which the overproduction of lumber 
might be checked. And now the noticeable 
features of the meeting are the admission that 
our forests are being consumed more rapidly 
than is warranted by any legitimate demand, 
and that, so far as the lumbermen are concerned, 
this wasteful and unnecessary consumption is 
likely to continue. It was admitted that the 
lumber product of the Northwest for the cur- 
rent year is 1,500,000,000 feet beyond the fair 
market demand. The stock now on hand 
at Chicago was reported as 555,000,000 feet, 
against 412,000,000 in August, 1880, and in the 
Northwest, as a whole 500,000,000 feet more 
than there was one year ago. One of the 
largest manufacturers said there was suffi- 
cient lumber now on hand to supply the de- 
mand in the entire Northwest for this season 
and next, and every log felled this Winter would 
be surplus, Another said the timber in the 
vicinity of Bay City was being cut off rapidly. 
*“*There seemed a craze among the lumber 
people to get rid of their property.” The only 
means of limitation in his region he believed to 
be exhaustion of the supply. Said another: 
‘*There is no mill in Muskegon that is under 
contract to run, and is sure of $2,25 per thous- 
and for sawing, that is willing to stop for any- 
body. If it bursts the entire lumber market of 
the country, those mills must run, because the 
men want the $2.25.” Another said: “I can 
state that the mills on the Saginaw River have 
been running to their utmost capacity, manu- 
facturing }umber as you all have, and selling it 
with very little profit, and poor prospect in the 
future of making profits. Weare cutting off 
cur timber rapidly, and, I think, intend to con- 
tinue doing so.” 





Such were the statements freely made. But 
no agreement was arrived at as to a practicable 
remedy for the existing condition of trade, It 
was admitted that a reduced cut of trees and 
logs was the proper remedy. And some an- 
nounced their adoption of this, whether others 
should do the same or not. The representative 
of one firm said they had determined to close 
their mill at once. He said: ‘‘ We usually man- 
ufacture about 20,000,000 feet. We shall have 
sawed in this year about 9,000,000 to Saturday 
night. At that time our mill will close. We 
close because we are too poor to run any longer. 
We cannot afford to sell lumber at the present 
prices.” Another said: ‘ [t does not make any 
difference what others do; we shall not cut any 
this year. We have not got quite so poor that 
we are compelled to stop, although, I think, if we 
go on, we should in a little while. We do it be- 
cause we believe we cannot get, in the near fu- 
ture, anything for our pine by cutting and man- 
ufacturing it, and selling it on the market at the 
price we shall probably have to take. 

But while a few thus indicated that, either 
from compulsion or from choice, they should 
reduce or stop their production, no general 
agreement to this effect could be secured. A 
proposal was made to close the mills on the first 
of October, with a penalty of $4.4 thousand on 
lumber cut in excess of the agreement, and $3 
a thousand on logs cut this coming Winter, 
beyond sixty per cent. of the full capacity. The 
proposition received hardly a dozen votes in its 
favor. Finally, after six hours of debate, the 
result was the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That in the} judgment of this con- 
vention, in view of the amount of logs and lum. 
ber now on hand, we recommend to the manu- 
facturers of lumber that they get out not over 
sixty per cent. of the amount of the cut of 1883 
the coming Winter, and that they stop their 
mills the coming Fall as early as possible, and 
not later than Nov, lst, next. : 

As this was a simple recommendation, having 
no forfeits, and being not in the least binding, 
there was no opposition to its passage. Buteven 
what little force there was in the resolution was 
taken away by a subsequent one, which was 
adopted, that ‘* It is not deemed wise or expedi- 
ent to close down the mills before Nov. Ist, next, 
leaving it optional with any to close earlier if 
deemed necessary.” 

Such was the outcome of the convention rep- 
resenting so many millions‘of money and con- 
trolling, it is said, 100,000 men. Personal greed 
or personal need prevented anything being done 
in behalf of the great forestry iuterest, and so 
far as the action of the Convention goes, the 
ax may be swung, and the saws continue their 
hum, until there are no more trees to be cut. So 
faras we have the report in the official journal 
of the Convention, not a word was said or a 
thought given to the subject in its broader re- 
lations. ‘The meeting was controlled by personal 
and pecuniary considerations alone. Said one; 
‘*T appreciate the fact that our common interest 
has brought us here, and that our common in- 
terest is in dollars and cents.” That was the 
spirit of the meeting. 

The confessions made by the lumbermen in 
council are enough to confirm all that has been 
said by those who have endeavured to rescue the 
forests from speedy and complete destruction, 
and to warrant the most earnest efforts to en- 
lighten public opinion upon the subject, and to 
secure such legislation as will lead to the de- 
sired results, 8o far as legislation will effect the 
object. The great Adirondack forest ought cer- 
tainly to be rescued from the ax and the greed 
of the lumberman, and preserved for the public 
welfare. The timber lands, still in the posses- 
sion of the general Government, ought to be 
guarded from the speculators and thieves who 
are wasting them. Anuther Winter ought not 
to pass without some additional and efficient 
state and congressional action on this subject. 
There is no hope from the lumbermen with 
their millions. The people must consider the 
subject and act for themselves and the true in- 
terest of the country. 


STOCK NOTES. 


Roots should not be fed to stock in coarse 
pieces. Such are cold, and will reduce the tem- 
perature of the stomach and deter digestion. 
Cut them quite fine, and mix with them the same 
amount of meal you would if they were cooked, 
and the result will be quite as good. 

When warm food is given in the Winter, and 
stock is allowed to drink cold water soon after, 
the effect is worse than if “cold” food had been 
used. When the body is warmed by food it is 
more susceptible to chills, from cold winds, 
water or storms. 

It is old adviee, we know, but don’t forget to 
feed stock regularly. Avoid reaching the ex- 
tremes of hunger and over-eating; and have 
good feeding racks in various places in the yard. 
Ihe agricultural papers give illustrations from 
time to time that will enable any intelligent 
farmer to build these to suit his needs, 

If you can so arrange it, have a good, large 
shed, under which cattle can run in case of 
sudden storm and you are away from home. 











When the herd is not large, it is a good plan to 
have feeding racks and places to tie the cattle in 
these sheds for the noon feed. 

Horse stables should be well ventilated. Some, 
we admit, have too much ventilation, but others 
not enough. But arrange so there will be no 
draught of air upon the horses. Avoid having 
dark stables, also. 

How many farmers, who read these lines, ever 
think of giving their horses a thorough grooming 
after work in Winter and in Winter storms? A 
light brushing or currying is not sufficient. 
Frozen mud and ice are precursors of rheuma- 
tism and stiff joints, if allowed to remain until 
the animal heat melts them away. 

Clipping farm horses we are not altogether in 
favor of, for the reason that farmers are not 
always careful in covering them when they stop, 
and the horse suffers thereby. Unfortunately 
the “old farm team” does not usually receive 
the attention that is given the sleek carriage 
horses ; these it may do to clip. 

Especial care should be given to mares in foal. 
Their feed should be oats rather than corn, as 
they are not so liable to produce indigestion, and 
they contain more of the flesh-forming proper- 
ties. In nine cases out of ten, a feeble foal may 
be expected if the dam does not have sufficient 
nourishment. 

The raising and care of lambs for early mar- 
ket is already taking the attention of the shep- 
herd, Lambs should all be dropped by the first 
or secon week in March, and those intended for 
very carly marketing, as in April, were dropped 
last month or early this. Exact record of the 
time of service by the ram, or as nearly exact as 
possible, should always be kept, and as yeaning 
time approaches, it will be an easy matter to 
give each ewe, if possible, a separate pen, or at 
least but afew should occupy a pen together. 
It will save lambs. 

Give the ewe at yeaning a little warm oat 
meal gruel, and the lamb a teaspoonful of castor 
oil, if evacuations are not free. It will help 
them. For scouring, a good authority recom- 
mends giving a teaspoonful of a mixture of one 
pint of peppermint water and an ounce of pre- 
pared chalk, every three hours until relieved. 

There is need of much care for pigs that are 
farrowed, in the cold weather of early Spring. 
Clean out the pen thoroughly, as farrowing time 
nears, and throw in some dry straw; not too 
much. Don’t put asow at this time in a pen 
into which snow and wind beat, unless you want 
to lose the whole litter. But we have known 
such cases, 

Feed nursing sows liberally. Slops alone 
won't do. In conclusion, the watchwords for 
February and March, more than for any other 
months of the year, with the stockmen, must be, 
‘good feed,” and ‘* protection from cold.” They 
tell the whole story. AGRICOLA, 
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FOURTH ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 


Tue Fourth Ensilage Congress will be held at 
the rooms of the New York Plow Co., 55 Beek- 
man Street, commencing January 21st, at 12 m., 
and continuing daily at that hour until the sub- 
ject of ensilage and other topics have been fully 
discussed. On Thursday, the 22d, the Congress 
will be addressed by Mr, A. N. Cole, of Wellsville, 
N. Y., on the “ New Agriculture,” as developed 
through underground irrigation. Dr. C, Har- 
land, of Washington, Delaware, will deliver an 
address on the subject of ‘*Green Manuring.” 
Other addresses may be expected from well- 
known persons on topics interesting to all culti- 
vators of the soil. A large number of progress- 
ive farmers and others are expected to be pres- 
ent, A dinner at Delmonico’s will be embraced 
in the program. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 


Tue whole subject of hatching chickens by 
artificial incubation has been so much discussed 
by the agricultural press within a few years past, 
that one can hardly be expected to have original 
ideas to offer on the subject. Yet there may be 
many who have not made up their minds as to 
the practical utility of the practice in their own 
cases, ‘ 

it wil! not be disputed that eggs may be hatched 
by artificial heat, under proper surroundings, 
The questions asked are the following : 

First—Do the incubators require much atten- 
tion through the day? 

Second—Are the chicks as healthy as those 
hatched under a hen? 

Third—Will as many eggs hatch as hens bring 
out? 

1. Some incubators do require a good deal of 
watching and care ; so much so that it is hardly 
safe to recommend any incubator which has not 
a simple and efficient automatic regulator. Such 
are rather unpleasantly numerous, and I am hap- 
‘py to be able to say that I donot know which is the 
best. The points to be looked at areas follows: 
Uniformity of temperature around the egg trays, 
equalization of moisture, accuracy of the system 
for regulating the heat, freedom from taint to 
the air caused by the imperfect combustion of 
the oil in the lamp, and, finally, simplicity of con- 
struction and freedom from liability to get out 
of order. Each buyer must judge of those mat- 











ters for himself, and ail the better class of ma- 
chines are so good that whichever machine is 
bought and given a fair trial, the buyer will be- 
come its ardent advocate. It is with incubators 
nowadays very much as itis with mowing ma- 
chines, and sewing mavhines, grain drills, seed 
sowers and barrows. Every maker has “the best,’’ 
and every user is equally the advocate of his 
own implement. 

2. If everything has gone right, the chicks are 
just as healthy as any. If the heat gets too high, 
or stays low too long, the chicks may be, and 
probably will be weakly, and some will never see 
the light. Yet even these weakly ones, if well 
fed and cared for, may make profitable chickens 
as broilers, if not as table fowls The same is 
true if the water gives out, or if the air becomes 
impure from any cause, or if the eggs are stale, or 
are not regularly and carefully turned, or if 
they are too much handled and examined_by the 
light, especially by the light of a strong, hot 
kerosene lamp, close to which the eggs are held 
for too long a time. 

3. There are always, or almost always, a con- 
siderable number of eggs which are infertile 
from some cause, though perfectly fresh. 
These would not hatch if under a hen, but may 
be easily selected after the third day by ‘‘ cand- 
ling” when they show a translucency almost 
equal to fresh eggs, while others are decidedly 
darkened. If the infertile eggs are taken out the 
fourth day, the rest will hatch just as well as if 
they were brooded by the hen, Seasons vary 
greatly, and breeds vary. Some seasons nearly 
every egg will hatch under hens; in other years 
not more than balf hatch, while of Leghorn, 
Brahma and Game eggs, a much larger percent- 
age hatch than of Plymouth Rock for in- 
stance. Why this is I do not know; but I have 
so often heard complaint of Plymouth Rock 
eggs, and have so rarely had hens bring out 
large clutches, even when they stole their nests, 
that I am satisfied that it is a fact. 

There has been a good deal written about the 
degree of heat and moisture needed at differ- 
ent times during the period of incubation. 
There may be some truth in the idea, and it 
may be all nonsense. At any rate I know of no 
successful manager of incubators who troubles 
himself about a systematically varied degree of 
moisture or of heat. The object is to maintain 
as uniform a degree of both as is possible, 

The approved temperature has been fixed, 
believe, at 102° Fahrenheit, 314g4° Reaumur and 
88° Centigrade. A rise of 8° F, is supposed to be 
fatal, and is uniformly to many, certainly if 
long continued, But the temperature may fall 
until the eggs are stone cold, and if this is only 
for an hour or 80, little bad effect will be ob- 
served. 

I have known eggs which were nearly ready 
to hatch to be taken from the incubator, placed 
in a basket upon a mass of cotton, closely cov- 
ered and transported about 150 miles, more or 
less, when they were returned to the incubator, 
and went on hatching apparently as if nothing 
had happened, The cotton packing was so 
perfect a non-conductor of heat, that the eggs 
were not fairly cold at the end of their journey. 

Eggs may ve handled quite freely—enough so 
for the attendant to be entirely satisfied as to 
their fertility and vitality—during the first 
week, and after the 18th or 19th day, at which 
time the chick is making preparations for break - 
ing the shell. During the intermediate time 
there is no occasion to examine thein, and they 
are decidedly best let alone. When hatching 
time approaches, it is especially important that 
the air should lack nothing of its normal hu- 
midity, and in fact, the moisture may be profit- 
ably increased a little. 

In a dry season, or when hens hatch in a dry 
house, the chicks come to hatching, and the dry 
air has so hardened the lining membrane of the 
shell, that they have not strength to break out, 
so they smother. This may be obviated by dip- 
ping the eggs in tepid water, or sprinkling the 
eggs in the nest. Butinagood incubator the 
air should be just moist enough to make this 
unnecessary. Stillitis best to watch the eggs 
and chicks, and see if they may not be similarly 
treated to advantage. Asarule, however, the 
less eggs are meddled with the better they 
hatch. 

When chickens hatch, they are best kept in 
the egg drawers, or in nursery drawers beneath 
them for a few hours. They need, however, 
neither food nor drink for at least 24 hours, 
After about this period they begin to be active, and 
to run about and pick up crumbs, or to pick at 
anything. Then they should be removed to the 
brooder, and fed. 

ARTIFICIAL BroopErs.—I place exceedingly 
high value on artificial mothers. To me they are 
indispensable, as well for chicks hatched by hens 
as for those brought out in the incubator. Hens 
are almost always more or less infested with 
parasitic vermin. These quickly leave the hen 
and attach themselves to the chicks. They 
ought, therefore, to be removed as soon as dry, 

and placed in the brooder. Before doing this it 
is well to grease their throats, the tops of their 
heads, and under the wings, as this will be fatal 
toany louse or tick, which may have already 
found lodgment upon them, 

T have used a very simple brooder, 
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tin tank for hot water, that the chicks can run 
under and press their backs up against, while 
numerous Poids of flannel prevent their coming 
in too close contact with the tank. Being placed 
on a slant, it fits the hight of chicks from 
one week old or less to six weeks old, and 
abundant ventilation being provided, the chicks 
never suffer from lack of air, as is the case not 
infrequently in the case of some brooders, 
The brooder ought to stand in a roomofa 
moderately cold temperature. Such weather as 
we usually have ir March is not too cold for 
young chicks, and they will run out, and run in 
freely, keeping warm, and gaining health by 
exercise.—Mason C. WELD, in “The Cultivator.” 





FEEDING FOR WINTER EGGS. 


Any decent hen will lay in Spring. The hen 
that lays while it is snowing and the thermome- 
ter is away down below freezing point is the hen 
for us. After all, there is more in the care and 
feed than in the breed of the hen. Fowls with 
small combs and a heavy coat of feathers suffer 
less from cold, and are, for this reason, better 
Winter layers, under ordinary circumstances, 
than the high-combed, delicately-formed breeds. 
But any hens, if comfortably housed and prop- 
erly fed, will lay in Winter. We mean to say 
that they can be forced to lay in Winter by a 
diet of warm and stimulating food. And we 
will say here that it is folly to attempt this 
forcing process unless you have good shelter for 
your hens to protect them from winds and 
storms ; for exposure to these will neutralize all 
your extra care in feeding. Wewill also caution 
those who want plenty of eggs that will hatch 
strong, healthy chicks in April, May and June, 
against forcing hens too hard in the Winter 
months. A reaction will set in sooner or later ; 
and it may come at a very inconvenient season. 

The following bill of fare is suggested as 
suited to induce Winter laying. The first meal 
should be given at daylight, and consist of corn 
meal and wheat middlings, half and half, mixed 
with milk, if milk can be obtained. If milk is 
not to be had, buy beef heads or cracklings of 
the butcher, boil them and mix with corn meal. 
Season with a little salt, and add enough red 
pepper to give it a snap, and feed warm. When 
they can be obtained, we prefer ground beef 
cracklings to any other form of meat, A pound 
of this meat to ten hens would be a fair allow- 
ance, and less would be better to start with. 
There should be a sunny shed or house for 


them to feed and scratch in. This should have 
an earth floor, and the floor should be kept lit- 
tered with chaff from the barn floor. 

Every morning one or two basketfuls of 
fresh chaff, or a bundle of oats or wheat in the 
sheaf, should be scattered on the floor to keep 
them busy between meals. The noon meal 
should consist of a mixture of cracked corn, 
oats, wheat and buckwheat, scattered in the 
chaff and sand on the floor of their feeding- 
room, By four o’clock they will be ready for the 
third meal, which should consist of whole corn 
warmed in the oven. An occasional lunch of 
raw or boiled vegetables would help along and 
always be acceptable. Of course we would kee 
granulated charcoal and oyster shells and grave 
always beforethem. Water, with the chill taken 











off, should be supplied both morning and after- 
noon. 

If this course of diet is kept up regularly for 
a month, we defy any ordinary hen to resist ite 

egg-persuading influence, The venerable grand- 
mothers to be found in the yards of some farm- 
ers, might do so; but any farmer who will keep 
such old hens is not lik y to try iton them.— 
Farm Journal, 
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Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa- 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 


_S2 & 64 Tinton St, - - Boston, Mass, — 
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Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden picket fences of the 


same grades. 


Silver Medals and the Highest Awards uave been granted at every Fair where these 
Fences and the machines for making them have been exhibited. 

For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for territorial rights, with machines for 
manufacturing and for machines to,manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 
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When you buy oil tor y: our harness, be sure you get 


VACUUM HARNESS OIL. 


ts is the cheapestin every way, because the best 
he cheaper oila—poor imita’ ons of the: “ Vacuum" 


ROT YOUR HARNESS. 

In order to be sure you get our oil, buy in 
ORIGINAL PACKAGES BEARING 
OUR BRANDS. 

When buying harness oil, get a can of 
VACUUM HOOF OIL 
The bese Ubipe tor mre gta sce® O” Four ook. 
cuum OIL, LO. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tur Inpe- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tue 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office 6n the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 
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‘uss for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 


ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOCIPA.- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . wove 20 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bize, 26x40. . 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, ‘signed by 2 EL. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..............+055. dtaseen - bo 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 76x30... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Gime, LEER... ccccecccercecescverccssercccsencecce 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x2.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... ..++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 

360 pages, Price... xf] 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” “Bound ‘in 

Cloth, 190 pages.. a eoeee 
Orders, with the cash i losed A, tobe ai dd ad ‘to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


a“ sey hee 


Yndependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage free)... seeseceseee B38 OO 
39 @ mos.) (postage ‘free. istececestbee - 225 
26 ol (6 mos,) eccccscrersececss A OO 
17 - (4 mos.) 7 -egeeemeeneeniat 100 
13 oy (3 mos.), © .- Gepbebivsiceides 7165 
4 4 (1 month), P eecencccvesesccs «6 OD 

* (2 weeks), O  eoneeeentonnieas’ 
1 Number (1 week), SF  ceccccseseeeseee 10 
One subscription two years.............6.ce00s.05 5 00 


One subscription with one new subscriber, in 


One subscription with two nzw yo ce ee in 


one remittance....,... - covccccese OD 
One subscription three ‘years. pessbdeevusocesy sees 700 
One subscription with three xzw subscribers, 

Sp GUD Cnc ocen ccnactioccsenccosadocccens 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 8 50 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 

one remittance. . o cvvccccocces coccccess seco OO 
One subscription five years... .- 10 00 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED From SuB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUP RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a fow con- 
secutive numbers of Tux INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end ay the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

&@™ Remittances should be made in Money Ordera, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaistzrep Letter, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are parti Y requested to note 
the cuplensten 2S J shots, Briere me is omens 

re per, and to renew two or three wee! us 

é@ expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
of the isa sufficient recei: 


Receipts for eney 


t 
Mesers. SAMPSON LO % 10., Ni 
A, mdon to XS) BI... 
THE nainetineatings 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884, 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the ee the column.) 


P.-0. Bex 2787, 











1 time. eet ee 
see 2 4 {es 
a“ ’ “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Hi eee 

ee (Stree months 

2. * 

 “ Xtwelve “ 
Reape NorIces. 
FrouaxciaL Noriors. 





“ oes ase. 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


99% Pure. 


Will please you. 


Free of charge, A fall mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of theirgrocer, 








if mix two-cent stamvs, to it postace, are sent to 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinna ention this paper, 


SLEIGHS. 


RUSSIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
CANADIAN, PORTLAND, ALBANY, 
FANCY DOUBLE, SINGLE, EVERY 
VARIETY. EXQUISITE DESIGNS. 

LOW PRICES, 


J. CURLEY, 


State St., Boerum Place, 
BROOKLYN, 


SSLEIGHS. | | 


NO.1 SUIT 
, Terry, $62 
A: Plush, 68 


‘SHDIDIS 


SLEIGHS. 


8. C. 
aa SMALL 
4 & CO. 
Boston, 

_ Mass. 





(Catalegues 








(Reclining. 
A Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 





Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR GO.. NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


J.8S. Conover & Co.., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Brass Bric-a-Brac and Ornaments. 


Soneens, Easeis, PepesTaus, TABLES, MInRonse, 
Piagues, Canrp Receivers, JEwEL Boxes, 
CANDLESTIOKS, BENARES-BRASSES, 

Vases, Ero., Erc., 
besides the usual line of FIRE SETS, ANDIRONS, 

HODS, ete,, etc, 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices until 
January Ist. 


30 West 23d Street. 
m= Shaw, Aplin &Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


a 


iN OF ORTES. 
Tone, Touch Wt and Durability. 


LIAM HKNABE & CO. 

Nos. 204 wii, 206 West Baltimore Street, 

Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO.DAY 










Send stamp for illustrated cata 
ogue. 


TRE POPE M’F’G CU., 
597 Washington St.. Boston 


WHEELER BEELEC TORS. 

For all uses, with electric, gas, or 
kerosene light. birietly aN Over 
fifty new k . 8, each for its cwn par. 








ences, 
i? everything. 

ig' 80, 
] Llamnpe and re. 








ranted ever: where. WE 4 
REFLECTOK ¢ Me « 18 WashingtonSt, VHERCER 


RR: 8 FOOD ie too well-known to pare any 
sertation om, ae frente as the best fond for > 

9 or iuv r= Sard. WOOL 4 eum where 
us, doc, aud WOOLRICH & COD. on label, 








ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John Street, New York. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union Square, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Kine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 
WM. ROGERS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Manufactured in our Factories, under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 


AS ed AS IT IS PRETTY. 


2 Blades, Ivory Handle, 75 cents, post- 
paid; Pearl Handle, $1. No #2 razor 
can surpass it. Every blade file 
tested. With 3 blades, $1.25; 4 blades, 
$1.50. 





















A “jewel” of knife, Pear! Handle, silver 
finish (cut shows exact size of all parts). Price, 
by mail, 82. 

Strong 2-blade, for men or boys, 60 cents: fine 
8-blade, 81; Hunting Knif fe, gi. 
48- page list, free. Also, * * How to Use a Razor.” 

MAHER & GROSH, 

74% S Street, Toledo, Ohio, 





THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGHT-IROW BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Centra! 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 


sous building. 
Mention The Independent, 


WK BENEDICT TIME. 4K 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERW AND MANUFACTURERS 
W aches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and 
Silver Ware. 


Having enlarged our store and meade extensive im- 
poovements. we are the better enabied to display our 
ae and choice stock. 

















VA — k i. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Urales, Fenders Fireplaces 


CHIMNEY-PIECE APPURTENANCES 
IMPORTERS OF TILE. 


Union Square, near Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Weat side Elevated trains stop at Courtiandt Street 
pear rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 

















FOUNDRIES AND SHOPS 


>» The Best in the World. 
EAST 28TH STREET AND EAST 20TH STREET. 


SSTRY Expressed to any address 
Sw on receipt of the price, which 
EDis 


is for black handle, medium 


se US: and emall size, 82; : wide blade, 
ARTISIG PRESENTS 8. each. Send for deaniptive tisk: 8; extes ivory, 
very Razor is fully warranted by 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


DAME, STODDARD: & Tt 


Su on 
BR ADFORD & & ANT 
374 Washington a BONTUN: MASS. 








Ask Your t.ecal Dealers t hem. 
High class Etchings and En- Pz RTAB gq ae = ea 
gravings, tastefully framed, printing -_—e ian cards, Ioeente 


SEPH WATSON, 19 "Eusrey 6 Street, New York. 


MrsPOTT'S. » cD IRON 
COLD Na 





Frederick Keppel & Co.,of Lon- 
don, and 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 

invited. En- 


gravings sent on approval toany 


Correspondence 


a by 
address. , r™ 17 - 
N. B.—Sole publishers of the Ty \ iy 
Ny 
Etchings of Seymour Haden, 


Joseph Pennell, etc. 


“ADVANTAGES - 
UNION FOLDING BED | Ras oenyerruony 


Leads the World ! 

° = ALNUT HANDLE 

Fs ea Prices, $25 

= and upward. DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS, 


| Compar 
(TT) hk “Prvited. IN USE AND 
é x [ey [=D Gartz, Ford & 0, BEST . THREE IRONS CHEAP, 
| WP? ASMA ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 
FOR SALE BY THE 


-HAROWAR E TRADE: | 























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This poner never varies. A marvel of purity: 
an 





py ore 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short welgnt, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


“ DIETZ” 
TUBULAR 


HEATERS. 


Heats and Lights 


| BED, BATH and 
SITTING ROOMS. 


EIGHT INCHES OF FLAME. 
ONE CENT AN HOUR. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


Send for Circular. 


R. E. DIETZ, 76 Fulton St., WN. ¥. 


Seautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 


“Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Sampies by mail 25 cents. 


SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C.YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

















LYE 
ZNZ 

















TSR only, perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 

e most nourishing diet for invalids and nurs- 

ing mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by 

Rhyais sicians. Ve ~ everywhere, Send for = Book on 
e Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., aod Mass. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
The Original! Beware of imitations! 

ig At meres HIGHEST PRIZE and 

ONLY 








3 Ez fd 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 





Pum) 
Fixtures, lrop Curbs, Yard 
By drante, Street ‘Washers, 





1 ; an 
bition, 1876. 
BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Kells 
and Chimes for Ob hes, Tower 
Clocks, etc., etc. d 
lon nee sentfree. Address 

. MoSuaxe & Co., Baltimore. Ma 














ices and cata- 








“Tux INDEPENDENT” Panes, 21 au 88 Loss Braxaz 
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